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I  STORY  entertains  us  with  nothing  but  book 
the  accounts   of  conquerors,   who  have 
employed  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  ^fidert. 
the  lives  and  the  happinefs  of  their  fubiedts  in  ex-  "^"p0* 

.  .  theeftab- 

tending  their  dominions  \  but  it  doth  not  fet  before  i«*mf ot  »* 
our  eyes  the  example  of  One  fovereign  who  hath 
thought  of  reftraining  the  limits  of  them.  Would 
not  this  meafure,  however,  have  been  as  prudent 
as  the  other  has  been  fatal,  and  may  we  not  judge 
of  the  extent  of  empires,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
we  do  of  the  increafe  of  population  ?  A  vaft  em- 
pire, and  an  immenfe  population,  may  be  two 
Vol.  VI.  B  great 
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B  xm  K  8reat  cv^s-     ^et  t'iere  ke  ^ew  men>    but   *et 
them  be  happy  j  let  the  empire  be  fmall,  but  well 

governed.  The  fate  of  fmall  ftates  is  to  be 
extended,  and  of  large  ones  to  be  difmem- 
bered. 

•  TriE  increafe  of  power,  which  moft  of  the  go- 
vernments of  Europe  have  flattered  themfelves 
with,  from  their  poffeffions  in  the  New  World* 
hath  for  too  long  a  time  engaged  my  attention, 
not  to  have  induced  me  frequently  to  confider 
within  myfelf,  or  to  inquire  of  men  more  enlight- 
ened, what  idea  it  was  proper  to  entertain  of  fettle- 
ments  formed  at  fo  much  expence,  and  .with  fo 
much  labour,  in  another  hemifphere. 

Doth  our  real  happinefi  require  the  enjoyment 
of  the  things  which  we  go  in  fearch  of  at  fuch  a 
diftance  ?  Is  it  our  fate  for  ever  to'perfevere  in 
fuch  fa&itious  inclinations  ?  Is  man  born  eter- 
nally to  wander  between  die  fky  and  the  waters  ? 
Is  he  a  bird  of  paflage,  or  doth  he  refemble  otheF 
animals,  whofe  moft  diftant  excurfions  are  ex- 
ceedingly limited  ?  Can  the  articles  of  commerce 
we  derive  from  thence  be  an  adequate  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  lofs  of  the  citizens  who  leave  their 
country,'  to  perifh,  either  by  the  difprders  with 
which  they  are  attacked  during  their  voyage,  or 
by  the  climate  at  their  arrival  ?  At  fufch  confi- 
derable  diftance,  what  influence  can  the  laws  of 
the  mother-country  have  upon  the  fubjefts  ?  and 
how  will  their  obediehce  to  thofe  laws  be  en- 
forced ?  Will  not  the  abfence  of  the  witnefles 
and  judges  of  our  adlions,  neceflarily  induce  cor- 
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Irfeption  in  our  manners,  and  oceafibn  in  time  the  B  °  o  k. 
fubverfion  of  the'  moft  wife  inftitutions,  when 
virtue  and  juftice;  whith  are  the  bafis  oil  which 
they  are  founded^  ffcall  no  longer  fiibfift  ?  By 
what  firm  tie  ihall  we  fecure  a  poffeflion,  From 
which  we  are  feparated  by  an  immenfe  interval  ? 
Hath  the  individual-,  who  paffes  his  whole  life  in 
voyages,  any  idea  of  the  Ipiric  of  patriotifm  f  and 
among  all  the  countries  he  is  obliged  to  tnrverfe, 
is  there  any  one  which  he  ftfll  confiders  as  his- 
own  ?  Can  colonies  intereft  themfelves  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  m  the  misfortunes  ofr  prosperity  of 
die  mo thter-  country  ?  and  can  the  mother-coun- 
tty  be  very  fmcerely  rejdiced  or  affliAecl  at  the 
fete  of  the  eolofties  ?  Do  not  the  people  feel  a 
ftrong  propenfity,  eitfier  of  governing  themfelves, 
or  of  giving  themfelves  up  to*  the  firft  power 
which  hath  ftrength  enough  to  get  pofleffion  fif 
them?  Are  not  the  dinsftors,  fent  over  to  go- 
vern them,  confidered  as  tyrants,  who  would  be 
deftpoyedi  were  it  not  For  the  refpeft  borne  w 
the  perfon  whom  they  reprefent  ?  Is  not  this1 
extenfion  of  empire  contrary  to  nature  ?  and  muft 
not  every  thing  that  is  centraty  to  nature  have* 
an  end  ?  '   • 

Would  the -man  be  confidered  as  bereft  of 
underftanding,  who  fhould  fay  to  the  nations : 
Your  authority  muft  either  ceafe  on  the  other 
continent,-  or  you  muft  make  it  the  centre'  of 
your  empire  ?  This  is  the  alternative  you  have 
to  chufe:  you  muft  either  remain  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  increafe  the  profperity  of  the? 
knd  on  which  you  are. placed,  and  upon  which 
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B  xin  K  Y°™  dwell;   or  if  ^e  other   hcmifphere  fliould 
offer  you   more    power,    ftrength,    fecurity,    or 
happinefs,  you  nquft  go  and  fettle  upon  it.     Con- 
vey to  it  your  authority,  and  your  arms,  your 
manners  and  your  laws  will  profper  there.     Do  ye 
think  that  your  commands  will  be  obeyed  upon 
a  fpot  where  you  do  not  refide,  when  the  abfence 
even  of  the  mailer  is  always  attended  with  fome 
difagreeable  circumftance  in  the  narrow  limits  of 
his  own  family  ?    The  fway  of  a  monarch  can  only; 
be  eftablifhed  in  the  kingdom  where  he  dwells  *, 
and  it  is  Hill  no  eafy  matter  to  reign  there  with* 
propriety.     Wherefore,    O  fovereign !   haft  thou 
affembled  numerous  armies  in  the  centre  of  thy, 
kingdom  ?    Wherefore  are  thy  palaces  furrdunded 
with  guards  ?    It  is  becaufe  the  perpetual  threats 
of  thy  neighbours,  the  fubmiflion  of  thy  people, 
and  the   fecurity  of  thy   facred   perfon,  require 
thefe  precautions.     Who  will  be  refponfible  for 
the  fidelity  of  your  diftant  fubjefts  ?   Your  fceptre 
cannot  reach  to  thoufands  of  leagues,  and  your 
(hips  can  but  imperfedtly  fupply  this  authority. 
This  is  the  decree  pronounced  by  fate  upon  your 
colonies :    You  muft  either  renounce  them,    or 
they  will   renounce   you.      Confider,    that  your 
power  ceafes  of  itfelf,  beyond  the  natural  limits 
of  your  own  dominions.  * 

These  ideas,  which  begin  to  arife  in  the  minds 
bf  men,  would  have  excited  them  to  revolt  at  the 
commencement  of  the  feventeenth  century.  Every 
thing  was  then  in  commotion  in  moft  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.  The  thoughts  of  all  men 
were  generally  turned  towards  the  concerns  of 

the 
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the   New  World,    and  the  French  appeared  as  B  o  fj  K 

impatient   as   other   nations   to   take  a  Ihare  m  ^ ^— j 

them. 

Ever  fince  the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  the  aflafli-  Fir.ft  e,p*- 

z-  .  .  .  ditioni  of 

nation  of  the  bell  of  their  kings,  that  nation  had  the  French 

.    ,  .  f        %  r    n  r  •%  ■  /* t0  'he  AflBC* 

been  in  perpetual  conrufion,  from  the  caprices  of  rkan 
an  intriguing  queen,  the  oppreflions  of  a  rapacious  lfl,,nd,, 
foreigner,  and  the  fchemes  of  a  weak-minded  fa- 
vourite. A  delpotic  minifter  began  to  enflave 
her;  when  fome  of  her  failors,  excited  as  much 
by  a  defire  of  independence,  as  by  the  allurement 
of  riches,  failed  towards  the  Caribbee  iflands,  in 
hopes  of  making  rhemfelves  matters  of  the  Spanifli 
veffels  that  frequented  thofe  feas.  Their  courage 
had  been  fuccefsful  on  many  occafions ;  but  they 
were  atjaft  obliged,  in  order  to  refit,  to  feek  for  an 
afylum,  which  they  found  at  St.  Chriftopher's  in 
1625.  This  ifland  appeared  to  them  a  proper  place 
for  fecuring  ths  fuccefs  of  their  expeditions,  and 
they  were  therefore  defirous  of  procuring  a  fettle- 
ment  upon  itf  Defnambuc,  their  chief,  not  only 
obtained  leave  to  form  an  eftablifliment  there," 
but  likewife  to  extend  it  as  far  as  he  was  either 
defirous  or  was  able  to  do,  in  the  great  Archi pelago 
of  America.  Government  required,  for  this  per- 
miffion  merely, .  without  giving  any  afliftance  to 
the  projeft,  or  encouraging  it  with  any  protection, 
the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  every  colony  that 
might  be  founded. 

A  company  was  formed  in  1626,  in-order  to  The  French 
reap  the  benefit  of  this  conceflion.     Such  was^  the  oppreM 
cuftom  of  thofe  times,  when  trade  and  navigation  duliyVpri- 
were  yet  in  too  weak  a  ftate  to  be  intrufted  to  pri-  *Ue*c,# 
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vatc  hands.  Thjs  company  obtained  the  greateft 
privileges.  The  government  gave  them,  for 
twenty  years,  the  property  of  all  the  iflands  they 
fhould  cultivate]  and  impowered  them  to  ^xa£t  a 
hundred  weight  of  tobacco,  or  fifty  pounds  of 
cotton,  of  every  inhabitant  from  fixteen  to  fixty 
years  of  age.  They  were  likewife  to  -enjoy  an  ex- 
clufive  right  of  buying  and  felling.  A  capital  of 
forty-five  thobfand  livres  *  only,  and  which  was 
never  increafed  to  three  times  that  fum,  procured 
them  all  thefe  advantages. 

It  feemed  impoflihle  to  rife  to  any  degree  of 
profperity  with  fuch  inadequate  means.  -Confider- 
able  numbers,  however,  of  'bold  and  enterprifing 
men  came  from  St.  Chriftopher's,  who  hoifted  the 
French  flag  in  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Had  the 
company,  which  excited  this  Ipirit  of  invasion  by 
a  few  privileges,,  a&ed  upon  a  confiftent  and  ra- 
tional plan,  the  ftate  muft  fpon  have  reaped  fosne 
J>enefit  from  this  reftlds  difpofition.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, ao  inordinate  thirft  of  gain  (rendered 
them  unjuft  and  cruel  j  a  cqnfequence  chat  ever 
Jias>  and  ever  will  attend  a  fpirit  of  monopoly.   . 

The  Dutch,  apprifed  of  th}s  tyranny,  came  and 
.offered  provisions  and  merchandife  on  far  more 
^moderate  terms,  and  made  propofals  which  were 
readily  accepted.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
connexion  between  thofc  republicans  and  the  co- 
lonifts,  that  could  never  afterwards  be  broken  $ 
and  formed  a  competition,  not  only  fatal  to  the 
,  company  in  the  New  World*  where  it  prevented 

the 
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the  fale  of  their  cargpes,  but  even  purfued  them  B  5n°  K 
in  all  the  markets  of  Europe,  where  the  contra- 
band traders,  underfold   all"  the   produce   of  the 
French   iflands.      Difcouraged  by  thefe  defervecj 
difappointments,   the  company  funk  into  a  total 
ftate  of  inadtivity,  which  deprived  them  of  moft 
of  their  emoluments,  without   leflening   any  of 
their  expences.     In  their  delpair,  they  gave  up, 
in  163 1,  their  charter  to  a  new  company,  who  in 
their  turn  ceded  it  alfo  to  another,  in  1642.     In 
vain  did  the  miniftry  facrifice  to  the  laft  company 
the  duties  they  had  referved  to  themfelves;  this 
indulgence    could    not    change    the    pernicious 
fyftem   which    had   been   hitherto   the   perpetual 
caufe  of  all   the  calamities.     A   new  revolution 
therefore  foon  became  neceflary.     The  exhaufted 
company,   to « prevent  their  total  ruin,  and  that 
they  might  not  fink  under  the  weight  of  their  en- 
gagements, put  their  pofleffions  up  to  audtion : 
they  were  moftly  bought  up  by  their  refpedtiye 
governors. 

In  1649,  Boifferet  purchafed,  for  feventy-threc 
thoufand  livres  *,  Guadalupe,  Marigalante,  the 
ifland  called  Tbe  Sams,  and  all  the  effe6U  belong- 
ing to  the  company  on  thefe  feverai  iflands :  ho 
afterwards  parted  with  half  in  favour  of  Houel, 
his  brother-in-law.  In  1650,  Duparquet  paid  but 
fixty  thoufand  livres  f  for  Martinico,  St.  Lucia, 
Granada,  and  the  Granadines.  Seven  years  after, 
he  fold  Granada  and  the  Granadines  to  Count 
Cerillac,  for  one  third  more  than  he  had  given  for 

•  3,041!.  138.  4<1.  t  2,50c!. 
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B  xin  K  ^s  wh°k  purchafe.  In  165 1,  Malta  purchafed 
St.  Chriftopher's,  St..  Martin,  St.  Bartholomew, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Tortuga,  for  forty  thoufand 
crowns  *,  which  were  paid  by  the  commandant 
de  Poincy,  who  governed  thofe  iflands.  The 
knights  of  Malta  were  tp  hold  them  in  fief  of  the 
crown,  and  were  not  allowed  to  entruft  any  but  a 
Frenchman  with  the  adminiftration  of  therrt. 

The  new  poffeffors  enjoyed  an  unlimited  autho- 
rity, and  difpofed  of  the  lands.  All  places,  both 
civil  and  military,  were  in  their  gift.  They  had 
the  right  of  pardoning  thofe  whom  their  deputies 
condemned  to  death ;  in  a  word,  they  were  fo 
many  petty  fovereigns.  It  was  natural  to  ex- 
pe6t,  as  their  domains  were  under  their  own  in** 
fpe&ion,  that  agriculture  would  make  a,  rapid 
progrefs.  This  conje&ure  was  in  fome  meafure 
realized,  notwithftanding  the  contefts,-  which  were 
nepeflartty  {harp  and  frequent  under  fuch  matters. 
However,  this  fecond  ftate  of  the  French  colonies 
did  not  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  nation  than 
the  firft.  The  Dutch  continued  to  furnifh  them 
with  provifions,  and  to  carry  away  the  produce, 
which  they  fold  indifcriminately  to  all  nations, 
even  to  that  which  ought  to  have  reaped  the 
fole  advantage  of  it,  becaufe  it  was  her  own 
property. 

The  mother-country  fbffered  confiderably  from 
this  evil,  and  Colbert  miftook  the  means  of  redrefs. 
That  great  man,  who  had  for  fome  time  prefided 
over  the  finances  and  trade  of  the  kingdom,  had 
begun  upon  a  wrong  plan.     The  habit  of  living 

•      *  5,090!. 
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with  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  under  the  adminir  B  °{°  fL 
ftration  of  Mazarin,  had  accuftomed  him  to  confi-  -  *      »■     » 
der  money,  which  is  but  an  inftrument  of  circu- 
lation, as  the  fource  of  every  thing.      He  ima- 
gined  that   manufa&ures   were  the   readied  way 
to  draw  it  from  abroad  j   and  that  in  die  work- 
ihops  were  to  be  found  the  beft  refources  of  the 
ftate,  and  in  the  tradefmen  the  moft  ufeful  fub- 
je£ts  of  the  monarchy.    To  increafe  the  number  of 
thefe  men,  he  thought  it  proper  to  keep  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life  at  a  low  price,  and  to  difcourage 
the  exportation  of  corn.     The  produftion  of  ma- 
terials was  the  leaft  objeft  of  his  care,    and  he 
bent  his  whole  attention  to  the  manufacturing  of 
them.     This  preference  of  induftry  to  agriculture 
became  the  reigning  tafte,  and  unfortunately  this 
deftru&ive  fyftem  ftill  prevails. 

Had  Colbert  entertained  juft  notions  of  the 
improvement  of  lands,  of  the  encouragement  it 
requires,  and  of  the  liberty  the  hufbandman  muft 
enjoy,  he  would  have  purfued,  in  1664,  a  very  dif-  , 

fcrent  plan  from  that  which  ,he  adopted.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  redeemed  Guadalupe,  and  its 
dependent  iflands,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thoufand  livres*;  Martinico  for  forty  thou- 
(aijd  prowns  f  j  Granada  for  a  hundred  thoufand 
livres  J ;  and  all  the  poffefijons  of  Malta  for  five 
hundred  thoufand  livres  ||.  So  far  his  condudt  de- 
fended commendation :  it  was  fit  that  he  fhould  re- 
ftore  fo  many  branches  of  fovereignty  t©  the  body 
of  the  ftate.     But  he  ought  never  to  have  fub- 

•  5,208 1.  6  s,  8  d.  +  5,000 1. 
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*  o  q  K  mitfed  pofleflions  of  fuch  importance  to  the  op- 
preffions  of  an  exclufive  company ;  a  meafiire  for- 
bidden as  much  by  paft  experience,  as  by  reafon. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  minillry  expe&ed  tliat  a 
company,  which  was  to  be  incorporated  into  thofe 
,  of  Africa,  Cayenne,  and  North  America,  and  iiv- 
terefted  in  the  trade  that  was  beginnipg  to  be 
carried  on  upon  the  coafts  of  St.  Domingo,  would 
obtain  a  ftrong  and  permanent  power,  as  well 
from  the  great  connexions  it  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  forming,  as  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  might  repair,  in  one  part,  the  misfortunes 
it  had  fuftained  in  another.  They  thought  to  fe~ 
cure  the  future  fplendour  of  the  company,  by 
lending  them  the  tenth  part  of  the  amount  of 
their  capital,  free  from  intereft  for  four  years,  by 
permitting  the  exportation  of  all  provifions  duty- 
free into  their  fettlements,  and  by  prohibiting, 
as  much  as  they  could,  the  competition  of  the 
Dutch, 

* 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  favours,  the  com-» 
panj  was  never  in  any  flourifhing  ftate.  The 
errors  they  fell  into  feemed  to  incrcafe,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  conceffions  that  had  been 
injudicioufly  granted  to  them.  The  knavery  of 
their  agents,  the  dejeftion  of  the  colonifts,  the 
'  devastations  of  war,  yrith  other  caufcs,  concurred 
to  throw  their  affairs  into  the  utmoft  confufion. 
Their  ruin  was  advancing,  and  appeared  ine- 
vitable in  1674,  when  the  ftate  judged  it  proper 
to  pay  off  their  debts,  which  amounted  to  three 
millions  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  thoufand 
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livjes*,    and  to  reimbutfe  them  their  capital  of B  .  o  JJ  * 
one  million  two  hundred  ,  eighty-feven  thoufand  <~-» -y~- > 
one  'hundred  and  eighty-five  livres  f.     Thefe  ge- 
jnerous  terms  reftored  to  the   body  of  the .  ftate 
thofe  valuable  poffeffions  which  had  been  hither- 
to, as  it  were,  alienated  from '  it.     The  colonies 
became  entirely  French,   and  all    the    citizens, 
without  diftindion,   were  at   liberty  to   go  and 
'fettle '  there,  or  to  open  a  communication  with  . 
them* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exprefs  the  traniports  The  Fre** 
pf  joy.  which  this  event  excited  in  the  iflands.  corer  their 
They  were   now   fteed    from   the   chains   under  obft2ie« 
which  they  had  fo  long  been  oppreffed,  and  no-  ^t^iT 
thing  feemed,  capable  of  abating,  for  the  future,  fucctA* 
die  adive  ipirit  of  labour  and  jnciuftry.     Every 
individual  gave  a  full  fcope  to  his  ambition,  and 
thought  hitnfelf  at  the  eve  of  making  an  imraenfe 
fortune.     If  they  were  deceived  in  thefe  expecta- 
tions, this   cannot  he  attributed  either  to  their 
prefurription    or  their   indolence,      Their  £M?pp$ 
»ere  very  natural,  aod  their  whole  >condu6t  was 
iuclv  as  juftifitrd  and  confirmed  them.     Unfortu- 
joately,  the  prejudices  of  the  mother-country  threw 
jnfurmouotataie  difficulties  in  their  ,ttay. 

First,  it  was  required,  even  in  the  iflands,  that 
«very  free  map,  and  every  (lave  of  either  fex,  fhould 
pay  an  annual  poll-tax  of  a  hundred  weight  of 
*raw  fugar.  It  was  in  vain  urged,  that  the  condi- 
tion impofed  upon  the  colonies,  to  track  only 
W&  the  mother-country,  was.  of  itfdf  a  fufficiettt 

*  £46,7911.  i^i.  44.        f  53,6321.  14s.  ad. 
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B  xin  K  ^iarc^^11P*  anc*  a  reafbn  why  they  fliould  be  ex- 
empted from  all  other  taxes.  Thefe  repfefenta- 
tiohs  were  not  attended  to,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been!  Whether  from  neceflity,  or  from  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  government^  thofe  cultivators 
who  ought  to  have  been  aflifted  with  loans  with- 
out intereft,  or  with  gratuities,  faw  part  of  their 
harveft  colle&ed  by  greedy  farmers  of  the  reve- 
nue ;  which,  had  it  been  returned  into  their  own 
fertije  fields,  would  gradually  have  increafed  their 
produce. 

While'  the  itlands  were1  thus  deprived  of  part 
of  their  produce,  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  was  tak- 
ing effectual  meafures  in  France  -  to  reduce  the 
price  of  what  was  left  them.  The  privilege  of 
buying  it  up,  was  limited  to  a  few  fea-ports. 
This  was  a  manifeft  infringement  of  the  efiential 
rights  vefted  in  the  other  harbours  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but  to  the  colonies  it  proved  a  very  unfor- 
tunate reftriftion,  becaufe  it  leffened  the  number 
of  buyers  and  fellers  on  the  coafts. 

Tp  this  difadvantage  another  foon  fucceeded* 
The  miniftry  had  endeavoured  to  exclude  all  fo- 
reign veflels  from  thofe  diftant  poffefllons,  and 
had  fucceeded,  becaufe  they  were  in  earneft. 
Thefe  navigators  obtained,  from  motives  of  in- 
tereft, the  privilege  that  was  denied  them'  by  the 
laws.  They  purchafed ,  of  the  French  merchants 
paffes  to  go  to  the  colonies,  where  thpy  took  in 
their  ladings,  and  carried  them  direftly  to  their 
own  country..  This  difhonefty  might  have  been 
punifhed  and  fuppreffed  by  a  variety  of  methods ; 
but  the  moll  deftrudive  one  was  adopted.    All 
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fiiips  were  required  to  give  in  their  return,  not  B  °,°  K 
only  at  home,  but  likewife  at  the  ports  from 
whence  they  had  failed.  This  reftraint  neceffarily 
occafioned  a  confiderable  expence  to  no  purpofe, 
and  could  not  fail  of  enhancing  the  price  of  Ame- 
rican commodities. 

Their  increafe  was  alfo  checked  by  the  duties 
with  which  they  were  overladen;  tobacco  was 
fubjefted  to  a  duty  of  20  fols  *  per  pound.  The 
ufe  of  indigo  was  at  firjt  prohibited  in  the  dyes 
of  the  kingdom,  under  a  pretence  that  it  fpoiled 
them,  and  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  one  of 
the  cultures  of  the  mother-country.  But  when 
the  mod  obftinate  perfons  had  been  convinced 
by  repeated  experiments, ,  that  indigo,  when  mixed 
with  paftel,  or  even  when  ufcd  alone,  rendered 
the  colours  more  beautiful  and  more  lafting, 
government  confined  itfelf  to  the  loading  of  it 
with  taxes.  They  were  fo  heavy  as  to  render  the 
exportation  of  it  impoffible.  It  was  not  till  1693, 
that  the  tax  was  taken  off  the  indigo  which  was 
intended  for  foreigners. 

The  cacao  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  mo*- 
nopoly,  only  to  be  fubjeded,  in  1693,  to  a  duty 
of  1 5  fols  f  per  pound,  although  it  was  fold  for 
no  more  than  5  fols  £  in  the  colonies.  Its  in- 
troduction in  the  kingdom  was  at  firft  allowed 
only  by  Rouen  and  Marfeilles,  and  by  this  latter 
port  alone,  fince  the  pretended  liberty  granted 
to  it. 


ipd.  t7id-  t*fd. 


Cotton, 
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*  in°  *  Cotton,  which  had  at  firft  efcaped  the  rigour* 
of  the  trcafury,  was  taxed  3  Hvnes  *  per  hundred 
weight  in  1664.  It  was  to  no'pufpofe  that  half 
of-  this  impoftwas  taken  off  in  169*.  This  mo-' 
dfficaftion  could'  not  renew  the  plants  that  had- 
been  extirpated. 

The  conftimption  of  ginger,  which  hath  fome 
of  did  qualities*  of  pepped,  and  which  might  eafily 
be  ufed  as  a  fuccedaneum,  ought  to  have  been* 
encouraged.  A  ftop  was  put  to  it  by  a  duty  o£ 
&  livres  f  per  quintal  It  was  afterwards  reduced 
to^  15  fofe  I  i  but  at  that  period,  die  loweft  clafs<rf 
t&fczens-  had  contracted  a  diflike  for  that  $tee>: 
which  it  was  knpoffible  to  conquer. 

The  American  caffia  was  purchafed  in  France1 
for  one  quarter  of  the  price  that  was  paid  for  that 
of  the  Levant.  If  a  proper  analyfis  had  beenr 
ntade  of  it,  it  would  have  difpelled  .the  prejudi- 
ces which  were  the  caufe  of  this  enormous  differ- 
ence m  the  price.  But  government  never  thought 
of  any  expedient  which  might  tend  to  increafe  die 
riches  of  their  pofleffions. 

Sugar  was  the  rieheft  production  of  the  iffands 
til!  l66<y,  the  direft  exportation  of  it  into  all  the 
ports  of  Europe  had  been  allowed,  as  weH  as  that 
of  all  the  provifions  of  the  colonies.  At  thispe- 
riod  it  was  ordered,  that  it  fhould  be  ohly  depo- 
fited  in  the  harbours  of  the  kingdom.  This  ar- 
rangement neceflarily  enhanced  its  price,  and 
foreigners,  who  could  purchafe  it  at  a  cheaper 
rate  in  other  parts,  contradted  the  habit  of  going 

•  as*  6d.  f  5S»  X  7fd- 

there 
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there  itr  fearch  of  it.  The  refolution,  however,  B  £  £  K 
that  was  taken  of  liberating  the  fugar  from  the 
duty  of  3  per  cent,  which  it  had  paid  on  its  ar- 
rival, was  the  means  of  preferving  fome  purcha- 
fers.  A  frefh  miftake  completed  the  ruin  of  this 
branch  of  trade. 

The  refiners,  in  1682,  petitioned  that  the  ex- 
portation of  raw  fugar  might  be  prohibited ;  in 
which  they  feeroed  to  be  influenced  merely  by 
public  good.  They  alleged  that  it  was  repug- 
nant to  all  found  principles,  that  the  original 
prbcjuce  fhoukl  be  fent.  away  to  fupport  foreign 
-  manufaftures,  and  that  the  ftate  fhould  volunta- 
rily deprive  itfelf  of  the  profits  of  fo  valuable  a 
labour.  This  plaufible  reafbning  made  too  great 
an  impreffion  oh  Colbert  •,  and  the  confequence 
of  it  was,  that  the  refining  of  fugar  was  kept  up 
at  the  fame  exorbitant  price,  and  the  art  itfelf  ne- 
ver received  any  improvement.  This  was  not 
approved  by  the  people  who  confumed  this  article : 
the  French  fugar-trade  fank,  and  that  of  the  rival 
nations  was  vifibly  increafed. 

Some  of  the  colonifts,  obferving  that  the  fyftem 
was  not  dropped,  notwithftanding  this  fatal  expe- 
riment, folicited  leave  to  fine  their  own  fugars. 
They  were  fupplied  with  fo  many  conveniences 
to  go  through  this  procefs  at  a  trifling  expence, 
that  they  flattered  themfelves  they  might  foon  re- 
cover that  preference  they  had  loft  in  the,  foreign 
markets.  This  change  was  more  than  probable, 
had  not  every  hundred  v/eight  of  refined  fugar 
they  ferit  home  been  clogged  with  a  duty  of  eight 

livres 
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B  xiil  K  ^vrcs*  on  entering  the  kingdom.  All  that  could 
be  done,  notwithftanding  this  heavy  impofition, 
was  to  fupport  the  competition  of  the  French  re- 
finers refiding  in  the  kingdom*  The  produce  of 
the  fugar-houfes  in  France,  and  of  thole  in  the 
colonies,  were  entirely  confumed  within  the  em- 
pire ;  and  thus  an  important  branch  of  trade  was 
given  up,  rather  than  it  (hould  be  acknowledged, 
that  a  miftake  had  been  Committed  iii  prohibiting  . 
the  exportation  of  raw  fugars. 

From  this  period  the  colonies,  which  (upplied 
twenty-feven  millions  weight  of 'fugar,  could  not 
dilpofe  of  the  whole  of  it  in  the  mother-country, 
which  confumed  but  twenty  millions.  As  the  con- 
fumption  of  it  decreafed,  no  more  was  cultivated 
than  was  abfolutely  neceflary.  This  medium 
could  only  be  fettled  in  procefs  of  time ;  and,,  be- 
fore this  was  effe&ed,  the  commodity  fell  to  an 
exceeding  low  price.  This  decreafe  in  the  value, 
which  was  alfo  owen  to  the  negligent  manner  of 
making  it,  was  fo  great,  that  raw  fugar,  which 
fold  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  livres  j-  per  hundred 
in  1682,   fetched  no  more  than  five  or  fix  J  in 

17*3- 

The  low  price  of  the  ftaple  commodity  would 
have  made  it  impoflible  for  the  colonifts  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  their  Oaves,  even  if  the  go- 
vernment, by  its  conduft,  had  not  contributed  to 
this  misfortune.  The  Negro  trade  was  always 
in  the  hands  of  exclufive  companies,  who  im- 

*  6s.  8d.  f  From  us.  8d.  to  12s.  6d. 

J  From  4  s.  2  d.   to  5  s. 

ported 
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ported  but  few,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  felling  B  °r°  K 
them  at  a  better  price.  We  have  good  authority  v.—  y.  -1 
to  afiert,  that  in  1698  there  were  not  twenty 
thoufand  Negroes  in  thofe  numerous  fettlements ; 
and  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  moft  of  thefe 
had  been  brought  in  by  contraband  traders. 
Fifty-four  lhips  of  a  moderate  fize  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  bring  over  the  whole  produce  of  thefe 
colonies. 

The  French  iflands  could  not  but  fink  under 
fo  many  difficulties.  If  die  inhabitants  did  not 
fbrfake  them,  and  carry  the  fruit  of  their  induftry 
to  other  places,  their  perfeverance  mull  be  attri- 
buted to  refources  that  did  not  depend  upon  ad- 
miniftration.  When  fome  production  was  op- 
prefled,  the  planter  turned  his  attention  fuddenly 
to  another,  which  had  not  yet  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  treafury,  or  whi<?h  they  were  apprehenfive 
of  crufhing  in  its  infancy.  The  coafts  were  never 
fufficiently  guarded  to  prevent  all  the  connexions 
formed  with  foreign  navigators.  The  plunders  of 
the*  free-booters  were  fometimes  converted  into 
advances  for  culture.  At  length  the  propenfity 
which  was  daily  increafing  in  the  Old  World  for 
the  produftions  of  the  New,  greatly  encouraged 
the  multiplication  of  them.  Thefe  means,  how- 
ever, would  never  have  been  fufficient  to  raife  the 
French  colonies  from  their  ftate  of  languor.  A 
great  revolution  was  neceffary,  and  it  was  brought 
about  in  17 16. 

At  this  period,  a  plain  and  fimple  regulation  M«f»ret 
was  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  a  multitude  of  equivocal  IhePtJ«ribJi 
orders,   which  rapacious  officers  of  the  revenue  ^rcn^V' 

Vol.  VI.  C  had,  th«>eoiL 
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B  xm.  K  ^ad>  ^rom  ^me  to  ^me'  extorted  from  the  wants 
and  weaknefs  of  government.  The  merchandife 
deftined  for  the  colonies  was  exempted  .from  all 
taxes.  The  duties  upon  American  commodities 
defigned  for  home-confumption  were  gready 
lowered.  The  goods  brought  over  for  exporta- 
tion were  to  be  entered  and  cleared  out  freely, 
upon  paying  three  per  cent.  The  duties  laid  upon 
foreign  fugars  were  to  be  levied  every  where  alike, 
without  any  regard  to  particular  immunities,  ex- 
cept in  cafes  of  re-exportation  in  the  ports  of 
Bayonne  and  Marfeilles. 

In  granting  fo  many  favours  to  her  remote 
poffeffions,  the  mother-country  was  not  unmindful 
of  her  own  interefts.  All  merchandife  prohibited 
at  home,  was  alfo  forbidden  in  the  colonies.  To 
fecure  the  preference  to  fts  own  manufaftures,  it 
was  enafted,  that  even  fuch  commodities  as  were 
not  prohibited  fhould  pay  duty  on  their  entry  into 
France,  although  they  were  deftined  for  the  colo- 
nies. Salt  beef  alone,  which  the  mother-country 
could  not  furnifh  in  competition,  was  exempted 
from  this  duty. 

This  regulation  would  have  been  as  beneficial 
a  one  as  the*  times  would  admit  o£  if  the  edidt 
had  allowed  that  the  trade  from  America,  which 
till  then  had  been  confined  to  a  few  fea-ports, 
lhould  be  general;  and  if  it  had  releafed  Ihips 
from  the  neceflity  of  returning  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  came.  Thefe  reftraifits  limited  the 
number  of  feamen,  raifed  the  expences  of  navi- 
gation, and  prevented  the  exportation  of  the 
produdtibns  of  the  country.     The  perfons   who 

were 
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were  then  at  the  head  of  affairs  ought  to  have  B 
bean  fenfible  of  thefe  inconveniericies,  and  no 
doubt  intended  one  day  to  reftore  to  trade  that 
freedom  and  fpirit  which  alone  can  make  it  flou- 
rifh.  They  were  probably  forced  to  facrifice  their 
own  views  to  the  clamours  of  men  in  power,  who 
openly  difapproved  of  whatever  oppofed  their  own 
intcreft. 

Notwithstanding   this   weaknefs,  the  colo- 
nifts,  who  had  relu&antly  given  up  the  hopes  of 
an  excellent  foil,  beftowed  their  utmoft  induftry 
upon  it,  as  foon  as  they  were  allowed  that  liberty. 
Their  fuccefs  aftonifhed  all  nations.     If  govern- 
ment, on  the  arrival  o£  the  French  in  the  New 
World,    had   only   forefeen    what    they    learned 
from  experience  a  century  later,  the  ftate  might 
loon .  have  enjoyed,   from  the  advantages  of  cul- 
tivation,   that  wealth  which   would   have   added 
more  to  its  profperity  than  conquefts ;   it  would 
not  then  have  been  as  much  ruined  by  its  vi<5to- 
ries  as  by  its  defeats.     Thofe  prudent  minifters, 
who  repaired  the  lofTes  of  war  by  a  happy  revo- 
lution in  trade,  would  not  have  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  fee  that  Santa  Cruz  was  evacuated  in 
1696,  and  St.  Chriftopher's  given  up  at  the  peace 
of   Utrecht.      Their   concern   would   have  beer 
greatly  heightened,  could  they  have  forefeen  that 
in  1763  the  French  would  be  reduced  to  deliver 
up  the  Granades  to  the  Englilh.     Strange  infa- 
tuation of  the  ambition  of  nations,  or  rather  of 
kings  !    After  facrificing  thoufands  of  lives  to  ac- 
quire  and   to    preferve   a    remote    pofleflion,  jsl 
greater  number  mull  ftill  be  lavifhed  lo  lofe  it. 

C  2  Yet 
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B  xnr  *  ^et  France  has  fome  important  colonies  left :  let 
i,  -.,->.-/  us  begin  with  Guiana,  which  lies  to  windward  of 

all  the  reft. 
Notions  The  people,  who  roved  about  this  vaft  tradt, 

cuSm.'"1    before   the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,    were   di- 
M,°.ri;c?       vided   into  feveral  nations,   none  of  which  were 

vnich  in-  m 

duced  .he  very  numerous.  Their  manners  were  the  fame  as 
to  frequent  thofe  of  the  favages  of  the  lbuthern  continent. 
The  Caribs  only,  who  from  their  numbers  and 
courage  were  more  turbulent  than  the  reft,  dif- 
tinguifhed  thenhfelves  by  a  remarkahle  cuftom  in 
the  choice  of  their  chiefs.  To  be  qualified  to  go- 
vern fuch  a  people,  it  was  neceffary  a  man  (hould 
have  more  ftrength,  more  intrepidity,  and  more 
knowledge,  than  the  reft  of  his  brethren ;  and  that 
he  ftiould  give  evident  and  public  proofs  of  thefe 
fuperior  qualifications. 

The  man,  who  alpired  to  the  honour  of  com- 
manding  his  brethren,  was  previoufly  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  places  fit  for  hunting  and 
fifhing,  and  with  all  the  fprings  and  roads.  He 
was  obliged  to  endure  long  and  fevere  falls ;  and 
was  afterwards  expofed  to  carry  burdens  of  an 
enormous  weight.  He  ufed  to  pafs  feveral  nights 
as  a  centinel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  carbet  or 
principal  hut.  He  was  buried  up  to  the  waift  in  an 
ant's  neft,  where  he  remained  for  a  considerable 
time  expofed  to  fharp  and  bloody  flings.  If  in 
all  thefe  fituations  hev  fhewed  a  ftrength  and  forti- 
tude fit  to  fupport  the  dangers  and  hardlhips  inci- 
dent to  the  lives  of  favages  j  if  he  was  one  who 
Could  endure  every  thing,  and  fear  nothing;  he 
was  declared  fit  to  be  their  chief.  He  with- 
drew, 
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drew,  however,  as  if  confcious  of  what  his  in-  book 
tended  dignity  required,  and  concealed  himfelf 
under  thick  bulhes.  The  people  went  out  to  feek 
him  in  a  retreat,  which  made  him  more  deferv- 
ing  of  the  poft  he  fcemed  to  decline.  Each  of  the 
affiftants  trod  upon  his  head,  to  ihew  him,  that, 
being  raifed  from  the  duft  by  his  equals,  it  was 
in  their  power  to  fink  him  into  it  again,  if  ever  he 
fhould  be  forgetful  of  the  duties  of  his  ftation. 
Such  was  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation!  Here 
we  behold  favages  who  ha$  iufter  notions  of  fove- 
reignty,  and  were  better  acquainted  with  their 
privileges,  than  moft  civilized  nations  are.  After 
this  political  lefibn,  all  the  bows  and  arrows  were 
thrown  at  his  feet  5  and  the  nation  was  obedient  to 
his  laws,  or  rather  to  his  example. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana,  when  the 
Spaniard  Alphonfo  de  Ojeda  fir  ft  landed  there  in 
1499,  with  Americus  Vefpucius  and  John  de  la 
Cofa.  He  went  over  a  part  of  it ;  but  diis  expe- 
dition afforded  him  only  a  fuperficial  knowledge 
of  fo  vaft  a  country.  Many  odiers  werfc  under- 
taken at  a  greater  expence,  but  they  proved  ftill 
more  unfuccefsfiil.  They  were,  however,  ftill 
continued,  fropi  a  motive  which  ever  did  and  ever 
will  deceive  mankind. 

A  report  had  prevailed,  though  its  origin 
could  not  be  difcovered,  that  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Guiana,  there  was  a  country  known  by 
the  name  of  El  Dorado,  which  contained*  immenfe 
riches  in  gold  and  precious  (tones ;  more  mines 
and  treafures  than  ever  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had 
found.     This  fable  not  only  inflamed  the  ardent 

C  3  imagir 
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B  5n?  K  imagination  of  the  Spaniards,  but  fired  every  na- 
^  yi.j  tion  in  Europe. 

Sir  Walter   Raleigh  in  particular,  one  of 
the  moft  extraordinary  men  that  ever  appeared  in 
a  country  abounding  in  Angular  chara&ers,  was 
,  feized  with  this  enthufiafm.     He  was  paflionately 

fond  of  every  thing  that  was  magnificent;  he  en- 
joyed a  reputation  fuperior  to  that  of  the  greateft 
men;  he  had  more  knowledge  than  thofe  whofc 
immediate  purfuit  was  learning;  he  poflefled  a 
freedom  of  thinking  uncommon  in  thofe  days  ; 
arid  had  a  kind  of  romantic  turn  in  his  fentiments 
and  behaviour.  This  determined  him,  in  1595, 
to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Guiana ;  but  he  return- 
ed without  *difcovering  any  thing  relative  to  the 
•  pbjeft  of  his  voyage.  On  his  return,  however^ 
he  publifhed  an  account,  full  of  the  moft  brilliant 
impoftures  that  ever  aijiufed  the  credulity  of 
mankind. 

So    fplendid    a    teftimony,    determined    fome 
Frenchmen,  in  1604,  to  fail  towards  thofe  coun- 
tries under  the  dire&ion  of  La  Ravardiere.    Other 
adventurers  of  their  napion  foon  followed  their  ex- 
ample.    They  all  fubmitted  to  incredible  fatigues. 
At  length  fome  of  them,  rather  difcoucaged  by 
%  the  infinite  labours  they  underwent,   than  unde- 
ceived in  their  expectations,  fettled  on  the  ifland 
of  Cayenne. 
Thr  French       Some  merchants  of  Rouen,  thinking  that  this 
Guiana, and  nfing  fettjement  might,  prove  advantageous,  united 
Ihcrcd^ring  tJieir  ftock  in  1643.     They  cntrufted  their  affairs 
a  «oturj.     }n  the  hands  of  a  man  of  a  ferocious  difpofition, 
named  Poncet  de  Bretigny,  who,  having  declar- 
ed 
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cd  war  both  againft  the  colonifts  and  the  favages,  B  £  £  K 
was  foon  maffacred. 

This  cataftrophe  having  checked  the  ardour 
of  the  aflbciates,  a  new  company  was  eftablifhed 
in  165 1>  which  feemed  to  promife  to  be  much 
niore  confiderable  than  the  former.  They  let 
out  with  fo  large  a  capital  as  to  enable  them  to 
colleft,  in  Paris  itfelf,  feven  or  eight  hundred  co- 
lonifts. Thefe  embarked  on  the  Seine,  in  order  to 
fail  down  to  Havre  de  Grace.  Unfortunately, 
the  virtuous  Abbe  de  Marivault,  who  was  the 
principal  promoter  of  this  undertaking,  and  was 
to  have  had  the  management  of  it  as  dire&or- 
general,  was  drowned  as  he  was  ftepping  into  his 
boat.  Roiville,  a  gentleman  of  Normandy,  who 
was  going  over  to  Cayenne  as  general,  was  aflaffi- 
nated  in  the  paflage.  Twelve  of  the  principal 
adventurers,  who  were  the  perpetrators  of  this 
aft,  and  had  undertaken  to  put  the  colony  into  a 
flour ilhing  conditio^,  behaved  there  in  as  atro- 
cious a  manner  as  might  be  expected  from  fo 
horrid  a  beginning.  They  hanged  one  of  their 
own  number ;  two  died  j  three  were  baniihed  to 
a  defart  ifland ;  the  reft  abandoned  themfelves  to 
every  kind  of  excels.  The  commandant  of  the 
citadel  deferted  to  the  Dutch,  with  part  of  his  gar- 
rifon.  The  remainder,  that  had  efcaped  hunger, 
poverty,  and  the  fury  of  the  favages,  which  had 
been  roufed  by  numberlefs  provocations,  thought 
themfelves  happy  in  being  able  to  get  over  to  the 
Leeward  I  Hands  in  a  boat  aind  two  canoes.  They 
abandoned  the  fort,  ammunition,  arms,  and  mer- 
chandile,  with  five  or  fix  hundred  dead  bodies  of 

C  4  their 
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B  xi!?.  K  ^^  wretched  companions,  fifteen  months  after 
they  had  landed  on  the  ifland. 

A  new  company  was  formed  in  1663,  under  the 
dire&ion  of  La  Barre,  mailer  of  requefts.  Their 
capital  was  no  more  than  two  hundred  thouflmd 
livres  *.  The  affiftance  they  obtained  from  the 
miniftry,  enabled  them  to  expel  the  Dutch,  who, 
under  the  conduct  of  Spranger,  had  taken  poffef- 
fion  of  the  lands  granted  to  them,  after  they  had 
been  evacuated  by  the  firft  poffeflbrs.  A  year 
after,  this  inconfiderable  body  made  a  part  of  the 
great  company,  to  which  were  united  all  thofc 
that  the  nation  h^d  formed  for  Africa  and  the 
New  World.  In  1667,  Cayenne  was  infulted, 
pillaged,  and  abandoned  by  the  Englifti ;  the  co- 
lonifts,  who  had  fled  from  it,  took  pofleflion  of  it 
again ;  and  it  was  again  taken  from  them  in  1672 
by  the  fubjects  of  the  United  Provinces,  who 
could  not  keep  it  longer  than  to  the  year  1676. 
At  this  period  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Marfhal 
D'Etreesj  but  the  colony  bath  not  been  attacked 
fince. 

This  fetdement,  fo  often  overturned,  had  but 
juft  begun  to  be  re-eftabliftied,  and  to  enjoy  fbme 
tranquillity,  when  great  hopes  were  entertained  of 
its  fuccef$.  Some  pirates,  laden  with  Ipoils  they 
had  gathered  in  the  South  Seas,  came  and  fixed 
there ;  and,  what  was  of  greater  confeqiience,  re- 
folved  to  employ  their  treafures  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  lands.  It  was  probable  that  their  plan 
would  be  profecuted  widi  vigour,  becaufe  their 

*  8,333!.  6s.  8<}. 

means 
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-  means  were   great  j    when  Ducafle  propofed  to  B  °  £  K 
them  in  1688  the  plundering  of  Surinam.     This 
excited  their  natural  turn  for  plunder;   the  new 
colonifts  became  pirates  again,  and  almoft  all  the 
inhabitants  followed  their  example. 

The  expedition  proved  unfortunate.  Some  of 
the  befiegers  fell  in  the  attack ;  the  reft  were  taken 
prifoners,  and  fent  to  the  Caribbee  I  (lands,  where 
they  fettled.  The  colony  has  never  recovered  this 
lofs.  Far  from  extending  into  Guiana,  it  has 
never  been  in  a  profperous  ftate  at  Cayenne. 

This  ifland,  which  is  only  parted  from  the 
continent  by  one  river',  which  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  may  be  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues 
in  circumference.  By  a  particular  formation,  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  iflands,  the  land  is  high 
near  the  water-fide,  and  low  in  the  middle. 
Hence  it  is  interfered  with  fo  many  morafles, 
that  all  communication  is  almoft  impracticable. 
The  only  town  in  the  colony  is  built  in  a  plain  of 
two  miles  in  extent,  where  navigable  canals  might 
have  been  made  with  eafc,  though  care  hath  not 
even  been  taken  to  drain  the  waters  from  it. 
This  village  confifts  of  a  number  of  barracks, 
'  heaped  upon  one  another  without  order  or  con- 
venience, where  fevers  are  rather  frequent  in 
fummer,  notwithftanding  the  boafted  falubrity 
of  the  fpot.  It  is  defended  by  a  covered  way,  a 
large  ditch,  a  mud  rampart,  and  five  baftions. 
In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  rather  a  confiderable 
eminence,  of  which  a  redoubt  has  been  made, 
that  is  called  the  fort,  where  forty  men  might  be 
able  to  capitulate  after  the  place  had  been  taken. 

The 
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*  * 

B  xm  K  ^e  enJCrance  mto  ^e  h^bour  hath  not  much. 

\  ^-^-'  nwre  than  thirteen  feet  water;     The  ihips  might 

touch  the  ground  at  fourteen  feet,  but  fortunately 

«  the  mud  is  foft,  and  the  keel  may  be  driven  into 

it  without  danger. 

.  The  firft  productions  of  Cayenne  were,  the 
arnotto,  cotton,  and  fugar.  It  was  the  firft  of 
all  the  French  colonies  that  cultivated  coffee; 
which  was  brought  thither,  as  it  hath  always  been* 
and  perhaps  is  ftill  believed,  in  17  21  by  fome 
deferters,  who  purchafed  their  pardon  by  convey- 
ing it  from  Surinam,  where  they  had  taken  re- 
fuge. An  accurate  hiftorian  hath  lately  affirm- 
ed, probably  from  authentic  information,  that  this 
plant  was  a  prefent  of  M.  de  la  ,Motte  Aigron, 
who,  in  1722,  had  the  dexterity  to  bring  away 
from  this  Dutch  fcttfement  fome  frefh  coffee 
berries,  notwithstanding  the  ftrift  prohibition  there 
is  againft  exporting  any  of  them  in  the  pods.  Ten 
or  twelve  years  after,  cocoa  was  planted. 

In   1752,  260,541  pounds  weight  of  arnotto, 

80,363  pounds  t>f  fugar,  17,919  pounds  of  cotton, 

26,881  pounds  of  coffee,  91,916  pounds  of  cocoa, 

and  6 1 8  trees  for  timber,  were  exported  from  the 

colony.     All  thefe  articles  were  the  refult  of  the 

labour  of  ninety  French  families,  a  hundred  and 

twenty-five  Indians,  and  fifteen  hundred  blacks  * 

which  made  up  the  whole  of  the  colony. 

Thccourtof      Such,  and  weaker  (till,  was  the  ftate  of  Cayenne, 

isttai1!?     when,  in  1763,  the  court  of  Verfailles  endeavoured 

«adfloiHfl!l  *°  render  it  extremely  flourifhing,    by  a  fyftem 

iog.  Jnqui-  which  occafioned  a  general  aftonifhment.     The 

thii  pim     French  had  then  juft  emerged  from  the  horrors  of 

q  an 
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an  unfiiccelsful  war.    The  fxtuation  of  affairs  had  B  £„9  *■ 

determined  the  miniftry  to  purchafe  peace  with  i.jny  u 
the  ceffion  of  feveral  important  colonies.     It  ap-  ™J^m 
peared  equally  neceffaiy  to  make  the  nation  for-  JJ^J1^ 
get  her  diftreffes,    and  the  errors  that  had  been  prudently 
the  catifejof  them.     The  profpeft  of  better  fortune 
might   amufe   the  people,   and  filence  their  cla- 
mours ;   while  their  attention  was  removed  from 
pofieffions  the  nation  had  loft,  and  turned  towards 
Guiana,   which,    it   was   pretended,   would  com- 
penfate  all  their  .misfortunes. 

This  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  citizens  who 
appeared  to  be  the  beft  informed  of  the  fituation 
of  things.  A  fettlement  formed  a  century  and  a 
half  before,  at  a  period  when  the  minds  of  men 
were  impetuoufly  urged  to  great  undertakings; 
a  fettlement,  the  labours  of  which  had  not  been 
ruined  by  civil  difcords,  nor  by  foreign  wars ;  a 
fettlement,  which  had  been  ruled  by  prudent  di- 
rectors, with  attention  and  difintereftednels  j  a 
fettlement,  which  had  always  experienced  the  fa- 
vours of  government  and  the  afliftance  of  trade  j 
a  fetdement,  where  there  was  a  conftant  and  cer- 
tain mart  for  the  produ&ions  \  yet,  with  all  thefe 
advantages,  this  fettlement  was  of  no  confequence. 
No  plantation  had  ever  been  feen  to  flourifh  \  no 
fortune  had  ever  been  raifed  in  it.  Mifery  and 
obfcurity  had  obftinately  attended  at,  thofe  pe- 
riods, when  the  other  French  pofieffions  in  Ame- 
rica aftonifhed  the  Old  and  the  New  World  by 
their  fplendour  and  by  their  riches.  Its  fate, 
far  from  being  amended  by  time  and  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  was  become  daily  more 

unfor- 
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B  xii?  K  unfortunate.  How  therefore  could  it  pofllbly 
fulfil  *  the  important  deftiny  that  was  prepared  for 
it  ?  Thefe  confederations  did  not  reftrain  the  mi- 
niftry.  Let  us  hear  what  hath  been  faid  in  jufti- 
fication  of  their  views. 

America,  when  it  was  firft  invaded  by  Europe, 
exhibited  to  it  two  regions  entirely  different  from 
each  other,  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  temperate* 
zone  of  the  North.  The  firft  prefented  to  the 
thirft  of  gold,  innumerable  pbjefts  of  gratifica- 
tion -,  various  allurements  to  cupidity,  to  idle- 
hefi,  repofe;  to  voluptuoufnefs  its  incitement; 
to  luxury  its  refources.  That  nation  which  firft 
took  pofleflion  of  it,  muft  have  dazzled  by  its 
fplendour,  and  feduced  men  by  the  image  of  its 
happinefs.  An  opulence  as  ftriking  as  it  was 
rapid,  could  not  fail  of  giving  it  in  the  Old  World 
an  influence  fb  much  the  more  extenfive,  as  the 
nature  of  true  riches  was  unknown  there,  and  as 
its  rivals  found  themfelves  fuddenly  plunged  into 
a  ftate  of  relative  indigence,  as  infupportablc  as 
that  which  is  real.  Its  new  domain  was  the  court- 
try  calculated  for  defpotifm.  The  heat  prevailing 
there  exhaufted  the  ftrength  of  the  body;  and 
indolence,  the  necefiary  confequence  of  a  ferti- 
lity which  fupplies  all  wants  without  labour,  de- 
prived the  foul  of  all  its  energy.  This  country 
fubmitted  to  its  deftiny.  The  people  who  inha- 
bited it  were  flaves  who  waited  for  a  mafter ,  he 
came,  and  ordered  them  to  obey,  and  his  com- 
mands were  refpe&ed.  The  fpirit  of  abfolute 
monarchy  was  a  production  of  the  foil,  which  he 
found    already  formed  there  j    but  he  alfo  found 

an 
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an  impending  enemy  which  nothing  can  rtfift,  B  00  K 
and  which,  in  its  turn,  muft  neceflarily  fubduc 
him ;  this  was  the  climate.  In  the  firft  intoxica- 
tion of  conqueft,  the  ufurper  formed  the  moft 
extenfive  proje&s,  and  conceived  hopes  appa- 
rently the  bed  founded.  He  confidered  the  fign 
of  wealth  as  the  plaftic  and  preferving  principle 
of  political  ftrength ;  and  how  is  it  poffible  that  he 
fliould  nqt  have  been  deceived  in  this  particular  ? 
If  we  have  got  rid  of  this  prejudice,  it  is  perhaps 
to  the  difafters  of  that  power  that  we  owe  this  great 
leflbn.  They  imagined,  that  with  gold  they 
could  keep  the;  nations  in  their  pay,  as  they  kept 
the  Negroes  in  their  chains ;  and  never  confidered 
that  this  gold,  which  procured  them  jealous  allies, 
would  turn  them  into  fa  many  powerful  adverfa- 
ries;  who,  uniting  their  arms  with  the  riches 
they  received,  would  make  ufe  of  this  double 
power  to  effedt  their  ruin. 

The  teinperate  zone  of  North  America  could 
only  attrad  free  and  laborious  people.  It  furnifhes 
no  produftions  but  what  are  common  and  necefia- 
ry ;  and  which,  for  that  very  reafon,  are  a  conftant 
fource  of  wealth  and  ftrength.  It  favours  popula- 
tion, by  fupplying  materials  for  that  quiet  and 
peaceful  fpecies  of  husbandry  which  *fixes  and  mul- 
tiplies families;  and,  as  it  does  not  excite  inor- 
dinate defires,  is  a  fecurity  againft  invafion.  It 
reaches  through  an  immenfe  continent,  and  pre- 
fents  a  large  extent  of  country,  on  every  fide,  open 
to  navigation.  Its  coafts  are  wafhed  by  a  fea  which 
is  generally  navigable,  and  abounds  with  harbours. 
The  colonifts  are  not  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from 

the 
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*  *m  *  ^  mo*fcer-countJT  >   $1*7  'ive  m  a  cMmate  more 
analogous  to  their  own ;  and  in  a  fituation  that  is 

fit  for  hunting,  fifhing,  hufbandry,  and  for  all  the 
mariy  exercifes  and  labours  which  improve  the 
ftrength  of  the  body,  and  are  prefervatives  againft 
the  vices  that  taint  the  mind.  Thus,  in  America^ 
as  in  Europe,  the  North  will  have  the  fuperiority 
over  the  South.  The  one  will  be  covered  with  in- 
habitants and  plantations :  while  the  other  will 
lavifh  its  voluptuous  liquors  and  its  golden 
mines.  The  one  will  be  able  to  civilize  the  fa- 
vage  nations  by  its  intercourfe  with  a  free  peo- 
ple; the  other  will  only  produce  a  monftrous 
mixture  of  a  race  of  fl^ves  with  a  nation  of  ty- 
rants, which  can  never  acquire  any  degree  of 
ftrength. 

It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  fouthern  co- 
lonies to  have  their  refources  for  population  and 
ftrength  in  the  North,  where  they  might  exchange 
the  commodities  of  luxury  for  thofe  of  neceffity, 
and  keep  open  a  communication  that  might  afford 
them  fuccours  if  they  were  attaked;  a  retreat 
in  cafe  they  were  defeated,  and  a  fupply  of  land- 
forces  to  balance  the  weaknefs  of  their  naval  re- 
fources. ' 

Before  the  laft  war,  the  Erench  fouthern  colo- 
nies  enjoyed  this  advantage.  Canada,  by  its  fitua- 
tion, the  warlike  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
alliances  with  the  Indian  nations  in  friendfhip  with 
the  French,  and  fond  of  the  franknefs  and  freedom 
of  their  manners,  might  balance, '  or  at  leaft  give 
umbrage  to  New  England.  The  lofs  of  that  great 
continent  determined  the  French  miniftry  to  feek 

for 
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for  fupport  from  another,  Guiana  was  thought  a 
very  proper  (ituation  for  this  purpofe,  if  a  free  and 
national  population  could  be  eftablifhed  there, 
which  might  be  able  to  refift  foreign  attacks,  and, 
in  courfe  of  time,  to  furnifh  a  fpeedy  afllftance  to 
the  other  colonies,  when  circumftances  might  re* 
quire  it. 

Such  was  evidendy  the  fyftcm  of  the  minlfter. 
It  never  occurred  to  him,  that  a  part  of  the 
world,  thus  inhabited,  could  rfever  enrich  the 
mother-country  by  the  produce  of  fuch  commo- 
dities as  are  peculiar  to  the  fouthern  colonies. 
He  was  too  intelligent  not  to  know,  that  there 
is  no"  fuch  thing  as  felling,  without  complying  with 
die  general  run  of  the  market ;  and  that  this  can- 
not be  done  but  by  producing  falcable  commodi- 
ties at  the  fame  rate  as  other  nations  can  afford 
them ;  and  that  labours,  executed  by  free  men, 
muft  of  neceffity  bear  a  much  higher  price  than 
thofe  that  are  exafted  from  flaves. 

The  meafures  were  direfted  by  an  attive  mi- 
nifter.  As  a  wife  politician,  who  does  hot  facri- 
fice  fafety  to  wealth,  he  only  propofed  to  raifc  a 
bulwark  to  jproteft  the  French  pofleflions.  As 
a  philofopher,  who  feels  for  his  fellow-creatures, 
who  knows  and  refpe&s  the  rights  of  humanity, 
he  wifhed  to  people  thefe  fertile  but  defert  re- 
gions with  free  men.  But  genius,  efpecially 
when  too  impatient  of  fuccefs,  cannot  forefee 
every,  circumftance.  The  miftake  proceeded 
from  fappofing,  that  Europeans  would  be  able  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  preparing  lands  for  culti- 
vation under  die  torrid  zone  $  and  that  men,  who 

quitted 
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B  xiu  K  *lu*ttecl  ^^  own  countI7  only  in  hopes  of  living 
with  greater  fatisfa&ion  in  another,  would  accom- 
modate themfelves  to  the  pretarious  fubfiftence  of 
a  favage  life,  in  a  worie  climate  than  that  which 
they  had  left. 

This  bad  fyftem,  which  the  government  was 
drawn  into  by  a  fet  of  enterprifing  men,  who 
were  either  mifled  by  their  prefumption,  or  who 
iacrificed  the,  public  good  to  their  own  private 
views,  was  as  extravagantly  executed,  as  it  had 
been  inconfiderately  adopted.  Every  thing  was 
blended  together,  without  any  principle  of  legifla- 
tion,  and  without  confidering  in  what  manner  Na- 
ture had  adapted  the  feveral  lands  to  the  men  who 
were  to  inhabit  them.  The  inhabitants  were  di- 
vided into  two  claffes,  the  proprietors  and  the  mer- 
cenaries. It  was  not  confidered  that  this  divifion, 
at  prefent  eftablifhed  in  Europe,  and  in  moft  civil- 
ized nations,  was  the  confequence  of  wars,  of  re- 
volutions, and  of  the  numberlefs  chances  which 
time  produces ;  that  it  was  the  effeft  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  civilization,  not  the  bafis  and  foundation 
of  fociety,  which  in  its  origin  requires  that  all  its 
members  fhould  have  fome  property.  Colonies, 
which  are  new  populations  and  new  focieties, 
ought  to  adhere  to  this  fundamental  rule.  It  was 
broken  through  at  the  very  firft  eftabtfifliment  of 
the  colony,  by  allotting  lands  in  Guiana  to  thofe 
only  who  were  able  to  advance  a  certain  fund  for 
the  cultivation  of  them.  Others,  whofe  defires 
were  tempted  with  uncertain  hopes,  were  excluded 
from  this  divifion  of  lands.  This  was  an  error 
equally  contrary  to  found  policy  and  humanity. 

Had 
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Had  a  portion  of  land  been  given  to  every  new  B  JJK 
inhabitant  that  was  fent .  over  to  this  barren  and 
defert  country,  each  perfon  would  have  cultivated 
his  own  fpot,  in  proportion  to  his  ftrength  or  abi- 
lities j  one,  by  the  means  his  money  would  have 
afforded  him  5  another,  by  his  own  labour.  It 
was  ncceflary  that  thofe,  who  were  poflefied  of  a 
capital,  fhould  neither  be  difcouraged,  becaufe 
they  were  men  of  great  importance  to  a  rifing 
colony  i  nor  that  they  (hould  have  an  exclufivc 
preference  given  them,  left  it  lhould  prevent 
them  from  having  affiftants  who  might  be  willing 
to  be  dependent  on  diem.  It  was  alfo  indifpen- 
fably  neceffary,  thate  very  member  of  the  new 
colony  .fhould  be  offered  fome  property,  with 
which  he  might  employ  his  labour,  his  induftry, 
his  money,  in  a  word,  his  greater  or  lefs  powers 
to  his  advantage.  It  ought  to  have  been  fore- 
feen,  that  Europeans,  in  whatever  fituation  they 
were,  would  not  quit  their  own  country,  but  with 
the  hopes  of  improving  their  fortune ;  and  that 
deceiving  their  hopes  and  confidence  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  would  be  an  effe&ual  way  to  ruin  the  Colony 
intended  to  be  eftablifhed. 

Men,  who  are  tranfplanted  into  uncultivated 
regions,  are  furrounded  with  wants  of  every  kind  j 
the  beft-dire&ed,  and  moil  continued  labours, 
cannot  prevent  thofe,  who  go  into  thofe  deferts  to 
clear  the  lands,  from  being  deprived  6f  every  re- 
fource,  till  the  period,  more  or  lefs  diftant,  of 
the  harveft  arrives.  Accordingly,  the  court  of 
Ver failles,  by  whom  fo  ftriking  a  truth  could  not 
be  unnoticed,  engaged  to  fupport,  indifcrimbiate- 

Vol.  VI.  D  ly, 
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*  xii?.  K  *?'  ^  *e  Gcrmans>  vd  *&  the  French,  wha. 
were  intended  to  eftablifh  the  population  of 
Guiana.  But  this,  though  an  aft  of  juftice,  was 
not  an  aft  of  prudence.  It  ought  to  have  been 
forefeen,  that  the  provifions  would  be  ill-chofen 
by  the  agents  of  government.  It  ought  to  have 
been  forefeen,  that  if  they  had  even  been  chofen 
with  zeal,  prudence,  and  diflntereftednefs,  moll 
of  them  muft  unavoidably  have  been  fpoiled,  either 
in  the  pafiage  dr  on  their  arrival.  It  ought  to 
have  been  forefeen,  that  fait  meats,  either  well  or 
ijl  preferved,  would  never  be  a  proper  food  for 
unfortunate  refugees,  who'  had  forfaken  a  whole- 
fome  and  temperate  climate,  to  live  among  the 
burning  fands  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  to  breathe 
the  damp  and  rainy  air  of  the  tropics. 

A  judicious  plan  of  policy  ought  to  have  at* 
tended  to  the  multiplication  of  cattle,  before  it 
had  thought  of  fettling  men  there.  This  precau- 
tion would  not  only  have  infured  a  wholefome 
fubfiftence  to  the  firft  colonifts,  it  would  like- 
wife  have  fupplied  them  with  convenient  inftru- 
ments  for  the  undertakings  which  are  required  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  colony.  With  this  affift- 
ance,  they  would  have  thought  nothing  of  la- 
bours, which  the  miniftry  would  have  undertaken 
to  pay  liberally,  and  would  have  prepared  habita- 
tions and  provifions  for  thofe  who  were  to  come 
after  them.  By  purfuing  fuch  meafures,  which 
could  not  require  any  depth  of  thought,  the 
fettlement  which  it  was  intended  to  form,  would 
have  acquired,  in  a  fhort  time,  the  confidence  of 

which  it  was  fufceptible.  * 

These 


m  t&fi  EAsf  Akb  West*  rinfci&     '  jS 

Thisi*    very   ^lain     and*  ttikirzl    regions '  *  JiS  * 
Were  never  fuggetfed*     Twelve  thoufand  irierij 
after  a  tedious  voyage*   were  landed  upon  dreary 
and*  inhofpitable  fhores.      It  Is  well  known*  that, 
almbft  throughout  the  torrid  zone,    the  year  is 
divided  into  two  feafofts,  die  dry  and  the  rainy* 
fn  Guiana,  ftidi  heavy  rains  fall,   from  the  be- 
ginning of  November  to  the  end  of  May,  that 
the  lands  are  either  overflowed,  or  at  leafl:  un- 
fitxfbr  tillage*      Had  the  new  Colonifts  arrived 
there  in  the  beginning  of  the  dry  fealbn,   and 
been  placed  on  the  lands  defined  for  them,  they 
Would  have  had  time  to  put  their  habitations  in' 
order*  to  Cut  down  or  burn  the  woods,  and  to4 
plough  and  fow  their  fields. 

For  want  of  thefe  precautions,  they  knew  not 
where  to  Beftow  fuch  multitudes  of  people  as  were 
tfonftandy  pouring  in  juft  at  the  rainy  feafon.  The 
ifland  of  Cayenne  might  have  been  a  proper  place 
for  the  reception  and  refefhment  of  the  new-* 
comers*  till  they  could  have  been  difpofed  of  * 
there  they  might  have  found  lodging  and  aflift- 
ance*  But  the  falfe  opinion  which  prevailed,  that' 
thft  new  colony  muft  not  be  intermixed  with 
the  old,  deprived  them  of  this  refource*  In 
cbnfequertce  of  this  prejudice,  twelve  thoufand 
unfortunate  men  were  landed  on  the  iOands  dti 
Saluty  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Kourou,  and  were 
placed  under  tents,  or  under  miferable  fheds* 
In  this  (ituation,  totally  inaftive,  weary  of  exig- 
ence, and  in  want  of  all  ncceflaries,  expofed  to  con- 
tagious diftempers,  which  are  always  occafioned 
by  tainted  provifions,  and  to  all  the  irregularities 
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B  xin  K  w^ch  idlenefe  neceffarily  produces  among  mci?. 
of  the  lowcft  clafi,  removed  far  from  their  native 
country,  and  placed  under  a  foreign  Iky*  they 
ended  their  wretched  life  in  all  the  horrors  of  de- 
fpair.  Their  fate  will  ever  call  aloud  for  ven- 
geance on  thofe  who  either  invented  or  promoted 
fo  deftru&ive  a  fcheme,  to  which  fo  many  vi&ims 
were  facrificed  *  as  if  the  devaftations  of  war, 
which  they  were  intended  to  repair,  had  not 
fwept  away  a  fufficient  number  in  the  courfe  of 
eight  years. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete 
this  difafter,  and  that  25,000,000  of  livres*,  em- 
ployed in  the  fuccefs  of  this  abfurd  fyftem,  might 
be  entirely  loft,  the  man  who  was  commiffioned 
to  put  an  end  to  thefe  various  calamities,  thought 
proper  to  bring  back  into  Europe  two  thoufand 
men,  whofe  robuft  conftitution  had  refitted  the 
inclemency  of  the  climate,  and  had  enabled  them 
to  fupport  greater  miferies  •  than  are .  to  be  de- 
fcribed. 

The  ftate  hath  fortunately  had  fufficient  flrength 
to  bear  thefe  heavy  lofles.  But  how  dreadful 
is  it  for  our  country,  for  the  fubjedts,  for  every 
man  who  is  interefted  in  the  lives  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  to  fee  them  thus  lavifhed  upon  ruinous 
enterprifes,  by  an  abfurd  jealoufy  of  authority, 
which  enjoins  the  moft  rigorous  fecrecy  upon  all 
public  tranfa&ions.  Is  it  not  then  the  intereft  of 
the  whole  nation,  that  her  rulers  ihould  be  well 
informed?    And  how  can  they  be  fo,  but  from 
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colle&ing  general  information  ?       Why    fhould  *  °  °  K 
proje&s,  of  which  the  people  are  to  be  both  the 
©bjeft  and   the   inftrument,    be   concealed  from 
them  ?  >   Can  the  will  be  commanded  without  the 
judgment,  or  can  we  infpire  courage  without  con- 
fidence ?     The  only  trufe  information  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  public  writings,  where  truth  appears 
undifguifed,  and   falfehood  fears  to  be  detefted. 
Secret  memoirs,  private  (cherries,  are  commonly 
the  work  of  artful  And  interefted  men,  who  in- 
finuate  themfelves  into  the  cabinets  of  perfons  in 
adminiftration,    by  dark,    oblique,    and   indiredt 
ways.     When  a  prince  or  a  minifter  has  afted  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  or  of  en- 
lightened men,   if  he  be"  unfortunate,  he  canridt 
on  any  account  be  blamed.      But,  when  enter- 
prifes    are    undertaken  without   the    advice,    or 
againft  the  fcnfe  of  the  people ;   when  events  are 
brought  on  unknown  to  thofe  whofe  lives  and 
fortunes  are  expofed  by  them  5   what  can  this  be 
but  a  fecret  league,  a  combination  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals againft   fociety  in   general  ?     Can  it   be 
poffible,    that    authority  fhould  think   itfelf'  de- 
graded by  an  intercourfe  with  the  citizens  ?     Or 
will  men  in  power  for  ^ver  treat  the  reft  of  man- 
kind with  fo  great  a  degree  of  contempt  as  not 
even  to  defire  that  the  injuries  they  have  done 
them  fhould  be  forgiven  ? 

What  has  been  the  confeqiience  of  that  ca- 
taftrophe,  in  which  fo  many  fubjefts,  fo  many 
foreigners,  have  been  facrificed  to  the  illufions 
of  the  French  miniftry  with  reipcft  to  Guiana  ? 
This  unhappy  climate  has  been  inveighed  againft 
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B  xin  *  ^^  ^  *^e  ranCQU?  w^  v^ich  refentment  and 
misfortune   can  aggravate  its  real  evils*     Fortu- 
nately, the  obfervations  of  a  few  enlightened  men 
enable  us  to  clear  up  this  confufion. . 
idea  that         This  vaft  country,  which  waa  decorated  with 
£?miCof    the  magnificent  title  of  EquiiioftiaJ  France,   i* 

wdoTthe   not  ^  ^e  Pr0Pcr.t7  °^  ^c  C0UIt  °f  Verfailles, 
fcjuf  Gui-  as  they  formerly  pretended^    The  Putqh,    by 

fettling  to  the  North,  stnd  the  Portmgiieze  to  the 
South,  have  confined  0ie  French,  between  the 
rivers  of  Marony  and  Vincent  Pinion,  or  Oya-* 
pock,  which  interval  ftilj  forms  a  ipace  of  mora 
than  a  hundred  leagues, 

The  feas  whicfy  w^fer  this  long  extent  of  coaft, 
are  fafp,  open,  and  free  from  any  obftacle  which 
might  impede  navigation.  There  are  only  th* 
iflands  du  Salute  at  three  leagues  drftance  from, 
the  continent,  to  be  feen  in  them.  As  they  are 
divided  only  by  a  channel  of  fourfeore  toifes, 
they  might  be  eafijy  united,  and  after  their 
•  jundion  they  would  form  afufficient  fheker  for 
the  largeft  fhips.  Nature  hath  difpoftd  thing* 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  poft  might  be  ren- 
dered impregpabl?  #*  a  trifling  expence,  with 
the  materials  which  ar$  to  be  found  upon  the 
fpot.      From   this    harbour,    which   abound*  in 

■ 

turtles  part  of  the  year,  and  which  is  fituajted  tQ 
windward  of  the  Archipelago  of  America,  a  fqua- 
drop  might,  in  time  of  war,  fail  in  the  fpace  of 
feven  or  eight  days,  to  the  afTiftanc?  of  th?  na* 
tional  pofleffions,  pr  to  atta<&  thofe  banging  to 
the  enemies  of  France 
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There  is  no  danger  to  be  feared  ih  thefe  lati-  B  ^J*  * 
tudes.  The  winds  arc  generally  favourable  for 
approaching  the  coafts,  as  much  or  as  little  as 
one  may  chufe,  If  the  contrary  fhould  happen* 
which  is  extremely  uncommon ;  or  if  there  fhould 
be  a  calm,  the  (hips  have  the  refourcfe  of  anchor- 
ing every  where  upon  an  excellent  bottom. 

These  advantages  are  unfortunately  accompa- 
nied with  a  few  inconvemencies.  The  navigatori 
are  obftru&ed,  on  their  coming  in,  by  rapid  Cur- 
rents. I£  in  order  to  avoid  them,  they  fhould 
£0  too  near  the  land,  they  would  find  almoft 
every  where  a  deficiency  of  water.  There  is  not 
any  to  be  found,  even  act  the  mouth  of  the  rivers, 
which  can  receive  none  but  very  final]  fhips. 
The  river  of  Aprouague  is  the  only  one  which  is 
twelve  feet  deep.  In  this  river  the  vefiels  may 
be  run  aground  upon  a  foft  bottom,  and  may  un~ 
dergb  all  the  neceffary  repairs,  without  creating  any 
ftiidety.  It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  make  great 
difpatch,  becaufe  the  beft'  conftru&ed  and  beft 
fitted  out  veflels,  are  deftrdyed  in  a  fmall  fpace 
of  time,  by  the  worms,  by  the  muddy  waters, 
by  the  rain?,  and  by  the  heats. 
'  In  this  region,  though  near  the  equator,  the 
climate  is  very  fupportable.  This  temperature 
may  be  attributed,  perhaps,  to  the  length  of  the 
nights,  and  to  the  abundance  of  fogs  and  dews, 
Guiana  never  experiences  thofe  fuffocating  heats 
which  are  fb  common  in  many  other  countries  of 
America. 

Unfortunately,  this  colony  is  deftroyed  by 
deluges  of  water,   during  the  §rft  fix  months  of 
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b  o  &  k  the  year,  and  fometimes  longer.  Thefe  fuper- 
abundant  rains  level  the  elevated  filiations, 
drown  the  plains,  deftroy  the  plants,  and  fre- 
quently fufpend  the  mod  urgent  labours.  Vege- 
tation is  at  that  time  fo  powerful,  that  it  is  im- 
pofiible  to  reftrain  it  within  proper  limits,  what- 
ever numbers  of  people  may  be  employed  for  that- 
purpofe.  To  this  calamity  fucceeds  another,  and 
that  is  a  long  drought,  which  opens  and  parches 
yp  the  ground-  4 

Various  have,  for  a  long  time,  been  the  opi- 
nions cpncerning  the  foil  of  Guiaria.  It  is  known 
#  prefent,  that  it  is  moftly  a  ftony  turf,  covered 
over  With  fand,  and  with  the  remains  of  fome  ve- 
getables. Thefe  grounds  zpt  worked  with  faci-t 
lity,  but  their  produce  is  very  trifling,  and  even 
does  not  htft  longer  than  five  or  fix  years.  ■  The 
planter  is  then  obliged  to  till  new  grounds,  which 
undergo  the  fome  fate  a$  the  former.  Thoje  til- 
lages even,  which  are  execyted  in  fome  parts  of  3 
deeper  foil,  which  is  to  be  found  at  intervals,  do 
not  lafi  long,  beqaufe  the  repeated  rains^  which 
fall  in  .torrents  in  thofe  regions,  foon  wafh  away  the 
juice  that  might  render  them  fruitful. 

It  was  upon  thefe  meager  plains  that  the 
fir  ft  French,  who  were  driven  to  Guiana  by  3 
fatal  deftiny,  formed  a  fettleyient.  The  genera- 
tions which  fucceeded  them  fearched  for.  more 
fertile  territories  in  all  parts,  but  could  nor  find 
^ny.  In  vain  did  the  treafury  make  feveral 
N  great  facrifices  to  improye  this  colony.  Thel^ 
expences  were  unavailing,  becaufe  they  could 
ijot  alter  the  nature  of  things.     The  example  of 

the 
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the  Dutch,  who,  after  having  languifhed  in  the  B  £  <J  k 
neighbourhood  upon  the  high  grounds,  had  at 
jaft  fucceeded  upon  plantations  formed  in  mo- 
raffes,  which  were  drained  off  with  immenfe  la- 
bour, did  not  make  any  impreffion.  At  length 
M.  Mallouet,  being  intruded  with  the  adminiftra- 
tipn  of  this  unfortunate  fettlement,  hath  himfelf 
carried  into  'execution  what  he  had  feen  pra&ifed 
at  Surinam ;  and  the  place  which  he  had  refcued 
from  the  ocean  was  immediately  covered  with 
provifions.  This  circumftance  hath  inlpired  the 
colonifts  with  a  ipirit  of  emulation,  of  which  they 
were  not  thought  to  be  fufceptible,  and  they  wait 
pnly  for  the  favourable  afliftance  of  government, 
to  enrich  the  mother-country  with  their  pro- 
ductions. 

The  plantations  will  be  hereafter  eftabliflied 
upon  thofe  territories  that  are  formed  by  levelling 
i>{  the  mountains,  and  by  the  fea.  It  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  dry  up  the  moraffes,  to  dig  canals,  and 
to  conftru6t  dykes.  Byt  why  fhould  the  French 
be  apprehenfive  of  undertaking  what  they  have 
executed  with  io  much  fuccefs  upon  their  own 
frontiers  ?  Why  fhould  the  court  of  Verfailles  re- 
fute to  encourage,  by  loans  and  by  gratifications, 
labours  of  tillage  that  are  really  ufeful  ?  It  is 
in  the  clearing  of  the  lands  that  confifts  the  true 
conqueft  over  chaos,  for  the  advantage  of  all 
jmankind ;  and  not  in  the  obtaining  of  provinces, 
which  are  depopulated  and  laid  wafte,  in  order 
that  we  may  acquire  them;  which  lavifli  the 
t>lopd  of  two  nations,   wkhout  enriching  either  \ 
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B  xiu  K  an<*  w^c^  ***&  **  maintained  at  a  great  expence, 
and  covered  for  ages  with  troops,  before  we  can 
flatter  ourfelves  with  die  peaceable  poffeflion  of 

them. 

Evbry  thing  invites  the  French  miniftry  to 
"purfue  the   plan   which   we   have   ventured    to 
propofe.    The  fubterraneous  fires,  which  are  fo 
common  in  the  reft  of  America,  are  at  prefent  ex- 
einguifhed  in  Guiana.  There  art  never  any  earth- 
quakes,  neither  do  hurricanes  ^exercife  their  ra- 
vages  upon   thofe  coafts.      The   accefe   to  this 
Country  is   attended   With   fo   mahy  difficulties, 
that  we  may  foretel  it  wifl  not  bt  conquered. 
The    French    iflands,    on   die   contrary,    which 
have  already  been  once  taken,  attraA  die  atten- 
tion, and  incite  the  cupidity  .of  a  nadon,  highly 
•  difiatisfied  with  having  reftctfed  them.     This  cir- 
cumftance  makes  u*  prtfume,  that  they  will  always 
be  difpofed  to  repair,  by  force  of  arms,  the  defeft* 
of  their  negociations.     The  wefl-grotmded  confi- 
dence they  repofe  in  their  navy,    ntey  perhaps 
foon  precipitate  thftn  into  a  new  war,   in  order 
that  they  jnay  regain  what  th^r  havtf  reftored, 
and  extend  their  ufurpations  ftiH  further.     Should 
fortune  again  favour  theif  enterprises  j  -  fhould  a 
people,   encouraged  by  viftories,  of  which  the 
citizens  alone  reap  the  advantages,   be  for  ever 
triumphant  over  a  nadon  which  fights  for  theitf 
kings  only ;  Guiana  would  at  leaft  prove  a  great 
refourcc,  where  all  the  productions  which  ate  be- 
come neceflary  by  habit,  might  be  cultivated; 
for  which  an  enormoifc  tribute  muft  be  paid  to 

foreigners, 
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foreigners,  if  the  colonies  of  the  nation  were  un-  *  <*  2  K 
able  to  furnifh  them.  t_  -y-  ^ 

The  drying  up  of  the  coafts  of  Guiana  would 
-require  long  and  difficult  labours.  Where  can  a 
fbfficient  number  of  men  be  found  for  the  aceom- 
plifhment  of  this  undertaking  ? 

It  was  thought  in  1763,  that  the  Europeans  whitme* 
would  be  fit  for  this  purpofe.     Twelve  thoufand  employ* 
of  them  were  the  vi&ims  of  this  opinion.    About  (^\^ 
fixty  German,  or  Acadian  families,  alone  efcaped  *hi'h5£u 
~  the  cataftrophe.      They  fettled  upon  the  Sina-  ccptiUtt, 
mary,  the  banks  of  which  are  never  overflowed 
by  the  fea,    and  where  there  are  fome  natural 
meadows,  and  a  great  quantity  of  turtles.     This 
ftnall  colony  increafes,  and  lives  happily  along 
the  fide  6f  that  river.     Their  refources  confift  of 
fiihing,  hunting,  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  a  finall  quantity  of  Vice  and   of  maize* 
Some  fpeculative  perfons  have  concluded  from 
this   inftance,   that  white  people  might  be  able 
I  to  cultivate  Guiana;   but  they  have  not  confi- 

deredj    that    colonies    have   been    founded   only 
for  die  purpofe  of  obtaining  vendible  commodi-* 
I  ties ;  and  that  thefe  commodities  require  labours, 

I  more  conftant   and   more   fatiguing   than  thofe 

I  which  are  cultivated  on  the  borders  of  the  Sina* 

mary. 
I  The  natives  of  the  country  might,  it  is  faid, 

execute  without  inconvenience  thofe  labours  which 
are  fatal  to  us.     Thefe  favages  were  fufficiently 
numerous  upon  the  coafl:  when  it  was  difcovered  $ 
1  hut  their  number  hath  been  fo  much  diminifhed 

bp  European  cruelties,  that  there  are  at  prefent 

no 
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B  ?lf?  K  no  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  of  them  ca- 
pable  of  bearing  arms.  t  But  fome  adventurers, 
who  have  lately  penetrated  into  the  inland  coun- 
tries, have  difcovered  feveral  fmall  nations,  each 
more  barbarous  than  the  other.  They  have 
every  where  perceived  the  oppreffion  of  the  wo- 
men, fuperftition*  which  prevent  the  increafe  of 
population,  animofities  which  can  only  be  extin- 
guifhed  by  the  entire  deftru&ion  of  families  and 
of  cojonies ;  the  fhocking  negledt  of  old  and  of 
lick  v  people  -,  the  habitual  ufe  of  the  moft  va- 
rious and  the  moft  fubtile  poifons,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  evils,  the  hideous  fpeftacle  of  which 
is  too  gejieraUy  difplayed  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 
Travellers,  however,  are  received  with-  refpeft, 
and  aflifted  with  the  moft  unbounded  generofi- 
ty  and  the  moft  affedting  fimpEcity.  They  en- 
ter into  the  hut  of  the  favage,  fit  down  by  the 
fide  of  his  naked  wife  and  daughters,  partake  of 
their  repaft,  and  repofe  upon  the  lame  bed.  The 
next  day  they  are  laden  with  provifions,  and  ac- 
companied to  fame ,  diftance  on  their  journey,  by 
the  favages,  from  whom  they  part  with  demon  - 
fixations  of  friendship.  But  this  hofpitable  fcene 
may  become  bloody  in  an  inftant.  The  favage  is 
jealous  to  excefs,  and  on  the  leaft  fign  of  fami- 
liarity which  fhould  alarm  hiflb  he  would  put  his 
gueft  to  death. 

The  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  would  be,  to  colled; 
thefe  perpetually  wandering  people.  This  mea- 
fure  might  be  facilitated,  by  diftributing  in  a 
proper  manner  a  few  prefents,  fuited  to  their 
tafte,     The  moft  fcrupuloys  attention  Should  be 

exerted* 
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exerted,  to  avoid  bringing  together,  in  the  fame  BOOK' 
place,,  fuch  of  thefe  nations  as  have  an  infurmount-  L  '•  * 
able  averfion  to  each  other. 

Thbse  colonies  fliould  not  be  cafually  formed. 
It  would  be  proper  to  diftribute  them  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  be  able  to  penetrate,  with  eafe,  into 
the  inland  parts.  In  proportion  as  thefe  fettlement* 
ihall  acquire  ftrength,  they  will  facilitate  the  efta- 
bliihment  of  new  habitations. 

No  confideration  hath  yet  been  powerful 
enough  to  fix  thefe  Indians.  The  beft  way  to 
iucceed,  would  be  to  diftribute  cows  among 
them,  which  they  would  not  be  able  to  feed,  with- 
out cutting  down  woods,  in  order  to  form  pafture 
grounds.  The  vegetables  and  the  fruit-trees 
with  which  their  habitation  would  be  enriched, 
might  prove  a  further  inducement  to  them  to 
give  up  their  wandering  life.  It  is  probable  that 
thefe  refources,  the  advantage  of  which  they* 
have  never  known,  might  difguft  them,  in  time, 
of  hunting  and  fifhing,  which  are  at  prefent  the 
only  flipport  of  their  miferable  and  precarious 
exiftence. 

There  would  ftill  remain  a  much  more  fatal 
prejudice  to  fubdue.  It  is  an  idea  generally 
adopted  among  nations,    that  fedentary  occupa-  ' 

tions  are  fuitable  to  women  only.  This  fenfclefs 
pride  degrades  all  kinds  of  labours  in  the  eyes  of 
the  men.  An  intelligent  miflionary  might  em- 
ploy his  time  to  advantage,  in  combating  this 
infatuation.  He  would  ennoble  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  by  exercifing  them  himfelf  with  his 
children  3   and  by  this  great  and  fortunate  ftra- 

tagem, 
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B  xin  R  tagwt^>  ^e  would:  fbeceed  hi  difftifing  a  n£<P 
fyftem  of  morality  among  the  young  men.  if 
might,  perhaps/  be  alfo  poffible  to  overcome  the 
indolence  even  of  the  parents,  if  it  could  be  con- 
trived to  excite  their  defires.  It  is  not  improbable' 
but  that  they  would  cultivate  provisions,  irt  order 
to  barter  them  againft  fome  other  mercantile 
ardcles,  which  might  have  become  neceffary  to 
them  from  habit. . 

This  falutary  end  would  be  far  from  being 
aniwered,  if  the  favages,  when  collefted  together,' 
were  fubjc&ed  to  a  poll-tax,  and  to  the  labours  o£ 
vaflalage,  as  they  have  been  by  the  Portuguese^ 
and  the   Spaniards,   upon   die    borders    of   the- 
Amazon,  of  the  Rio-Negro,  and  of  the  Oroo- 
noko.      Thcfe  people  muft  have  been  differed7 
to  enjoy,   for  ages,   the  benefits   of  cultivation, 
*  before  they  fhould  be  obliged  tcf  bear  the  btirtheris* 
of  m 

But  even  after  this  happy  revolution,  Guiana* 
would  ftill  but  very  imperfeftly  fulfil  the  extenfive' 
views  which  the  court  of  VerfaiHes  may  have. 
The  feeble  hands  of  the  Indians  will  only  bring' 
forth  commodities  of  moderate  value.  In  order 
to  obtain  rich  produ&ions,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  ftrong  arms  of  the  Ne- 
groes. 

The<  facility  which. thefe  flaves  will  have  of 
deferting  their  manufaftuits,  excites  apprehen- 
fions.  They  will  take  refuge,  they  will  gather 
together,  they  will  intferich  themfelves,  it  is  faid, 
in  vaft  forefts,  where  the  plenty  of  game  and  of 
fifh,  will  fupply  them  with'  an  eafy  fobfiftence  / 

2  where 
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where  the  heat  of  the  climate  will  allow  them  to  *  J^  * 
go  without  clothes ;  and  where  they  will  never  r     j    j 
want  for  wood  fit  to  make  bows  and  arrows.    One 
hundred  of  them  had  taken  this  resolution  about 
thirty  years  ago.     The  troops  fent  to  reduce  them 
again  to  fubje&ion  were  repulfed.     This  check 
excited  the  apprehenfions  of  a  general  defcrtion, 
and  confirmation  prevailed  throughout  the  colony. 
They  were  uncertain  what  meafures  to  purfue* 
when  a  miffionary  fet  out,  attended  by  a  fingk 
Negroe,  arrived  at  the  fpot  where  the  engage- 
ment  had    taken    place,    railed    up    an    altar, 
affembled  all  the  deferters  by  ringing  a  bell,  faid 
mafs  to  them,   harangued  them,    and  brought 
them  all  back,  without  exception,  to  their  former 
mailers.    But  die  Jefuits,  who  had  merited,  and 
obtained    the    confidence   of  thefe   unfortunate    , 
people,  are  no  longer  in  the  colony;   and  their 
fuccefibrs  have  not  fhewn  either  the  fame  a&ivity, 
or  an  equal  knowledge  of  die  human  heart.  Never- 
thelefs,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  impoflible  to 
prevent  the  evafion  of  thefe  unhappy  vi&ims  of 
our  cupidity,  by  rendering  their  condition  fupport- 
able.   .  The  law  of  neceffity,   which  commands 
even  tyrants,  will  eftablifh  in  this  region  a  fpirit  of 
moderation,  which  humanity  alone  ought  to  excite 
every  where. 

This  new  arrangement  of  things  would  engage  Before  toy 
the  government  in  confiderable  expences.      Be-  £S?we7 
fore  they  enter  upon  them,  they  will  examine,  ^?fl 
whether  the  colony  hath  hitherto  obtained  from  would  be 
nature,  that  kind  of  conftitution  which  was  necef-  So^wer? 
faiy  to  jnake  it  profper,  and  whether  Cayenne  be  wto^b** 
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the  mod  fuitable  place  to  become  the  capital  of  a 
large  eftablifhment.     This  indeed  is  our  opinion  s 

!« !?mitTd    but  fome  able  men  think  other-wife,  and  their  ar- 

muuud/e"  g^ments  muft  be  difcuffed. 

These  views  may  be  excellent  \  and  yet  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  furprife  that  the  advantages  of 
them  fhould  not  have  been  fooner  perceived. 
The  discernment  of  fome  things  is  attended  with 
fo  much  difficulty,  that  it  can  only  be  furmounted 
by  experience,  or  by  genius.  But  the  progrefs- 
of  experience  is  flow,  and  requires  time;  and 
genius,  which,  like  the  couriers  of  the  gods, 
clears  an  immenfe  interval  at  one  leap,  may  be 
expe&ed  for  ages.  When  it  appears,  it  is  either 
reje&ed  or  perfecuted ;  and  when  it  fpeaks,  it  is  not 
heard.  If  it  fhould  by  chance  be  attended  to,  the 
,  fpirit  of  jealoufy  inveighs  againft  its  projefts,  and 
traducing  them,  as  fublime  reveries,  \  makes  them 
abortive.  The  general  intereft  of  the  multitude 
might,  perhaps,  fupply  the  penetration  of  genius, 
if  it  were  fuffered  freely  to  exert  its  influence :  but 
it  is  inceffandy  thwarted  by  authority ;  the  depofita- 
ries  of  which,  while  they  underftand  nothing,  pre- 
tend to  regulate  every  thing.  Who  is  the  man  whom 
they  will  honour  with  their  confidence,  and  with  their 
intimacy  ?  It  is  the  impudent  flatterer,  who,  without 
believing  it,  will  be  continually  repeating  to  them, 
that  they  are  a  let  of  wonderful  beings.  The  mifchief 
is  firft  done  by  their  folly,  and  is  perpetuated  by  a 
fpirit  of  falfe  fhame,  which  prevents  them  from  ac- 
knowledging their  errors.  Falfe  combinations  arc 
exhaufted,  before  they  have  difcovered  the  true 
ones,  or  before  they  can  refolve  to  approve,  after 

having 
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having  reje&ed  them.  Thus  it  is  that  the  evil  B  £  jj  K 
prevails,  by  the  childifhnefs  of  the  fovereigns,  by 
the  incapacity  and  pride  of  the  minifters,  and  by 
the  impatience  of  the  vi&ims.  One  might  be 
comforted  with  refpeft  to  pail  and  prefent  mif- 
fbrtunes,  if  the  future  were  to  produce  an  altera- 
tion in  this  deftiny :  but  this  is  a  hope  with  which 
it  is  impoflible  to  flatter  ourfelves.  And  if  the 
philofopher  were  afked,  of  what  ufe  are  the  coun- 
fels  which  he  perfifts  in  giving  to  nations,  and 
to  thofc  wh6  govern  them,  and  that  he  were  to 
anfwer  with  Bncerity,  he  would  fay,  that  he  is 
only  fatisfying  an  invincible  propenfity  to  de- 
clare the  truth,  at  the  rifle  of  exciting  general 
indignation,  and  even  of  being  obliged  to  drink 
the  cup  of  Socrates. 

It  would  be  proper  to  fix  the  yet  unfettled 
boundaries  of  Guiana,  before  any  final  resolution  be 
taken  refpe&ing  this  colony.  The  Dutch  are  very 
defirous  of  extending  the  frontiers  of  Surinam  to 
the  North,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Sinamary  * 
but  the  military  poft  which  the  court  of  Verfailles 
have  caufed  to  be  eftablifhed  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Maroni,  feems  entirely  to  have  fet 
afide  this  ancient  pretenfion.  Towards  the  South, 
the  difficulties  are  ftill  greater.  The  Amazon 
was  formerly,  without  difpute,  the  boundary  of 
the  French  poffeffions  j  fince  by  a  treaty  of  the 
4th  March  1700,  the  Portugueze  engaged  to 
demolifh  the  forts  which  they  had  ere&ed  upon 
the  x  left  bank  of  that  river.  At  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  France,  which  was  under  fubjedtion, 
was   compelled  to  cede  the  navigation  of  that 
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B  xn?.  K  r*?cr>   toSF&tt  ***  ^  lan<k  wh^h  extend  as 

*  \f  ■  »'  far  as  the  river  Vincent  Pinion,  or  the  Oyapock. 
WHen  the  time  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  arrived,  it  was  found,  that  thefe  two 
words,  which  were  employed  as  fynonymous, 
were  defcribed  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  an- 
cient maps,  as  two  rivers  thirty  leagues'  diftant 
from  each  other.  Both  courts  were  equally  de- 
firous  of  turning  this  error  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. The  court  of  Li/bon  wifhed  to  extend  its 
boundaries  as  far  as  the  Oyapock;  and  that  of 
Verfailles  as  far  as  Vincent  Pinion.  Nothing 
could  be  determined  upon,  and  the  contefted 
lands  have  remained  defert  ever  fince  that  rather 
remote  period. 

We  will  not  prefume  to  decide  this  important 
queftion.  The  only  obfervation  we  ihall  allow 
ourfelves  to  make,  will  be,  that  the  motive  of 
the  ceflion  required  by  Portugal,  was  to  fecure  to 
it  the  exclufive  trade  upon  the  Amazon.  The 
fubjefts  of  this  crown  will  therefore  poflibly  enjoy 
this  advantage;  by  reftraining  the  limits  of  the 
French  poffcffions  only  twenty  leagues,  and  as  far 
as  to  the  river  of  Vincent  Pinion ;  without  its 
being  neceffary  to  pufh  them  back  to  the  diftance 
of  fifty  leagues,  as  far  as  the  Oyapock. 

Prefect  ftate      Everv  thing  ftill  remains  to  be  done  at  Guiana; 

Guiln"  there  are  no  more  than  thirty  plantations  at 
Cayenne  itfelf,  and  almoft  all  of  them  are  in  a 
miferable  condition.  The  continent  is  in  a  ftill 
worfe  ftate  than  the  iflanA  The  habitations  are 
often  moved.  They  are  feparated  by  immenfe  de- 
ferts.    Placed  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  general 
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mart,    they  have  no  facility  for  bartering  their  B  00  k 
commodities.     They  enjoy  none   of  the   conve- 
niences   which    men,    when  colle&ed    together, 
mutually  procure  to  one  another.     The  laws,  the 
police,   decency,  emulation,  the  influence  of  the 
miniftry;    none   of  thefe  advantages  are  known 
there.     In  1775  there  were  no  mote  than  thirteen 
hundred  free  men,  and  eight  thoufand  (laves,  for 
the  clearing  of  an  extent  of  one  hundred  leagues 
of  coaft.     The  productions  of  the   coldny  were 
even  inadequate  to  thefe  trifling  means,  becaufe 
in  the  manufactures  there  were  none  but  white 
men    without   understanding,   and  Negroes   who 
were  under  no  kind  of  fubordination.     The  com- 
modities which  were  taken  away,  by  the  veffdLs 
that  came  from  North  America,  from  Guada- 
lupe and  from  Martinico,   did  not  amount  to 
100,000  livres*,   and  France  received  upon  fix 
veffels  only  forty  quintals  of  fugar,   which  were 
fold  in  Europe  for  2,156  livres  •}■;    fix  hundred 
and    fifty-eight    quintals,    fourfcore     and    eight 
pounds   of  coffee,   which  were  fold  for  313296 
livres  16  Ibis  J ;  three  quintals  thirty-four  pounds 
of  indigo,   which  were  fold  for  2,839  livres  §* 
one    hundred    and    fifty-two   quintals    forty-one 
pounds  of  cacao,   which   were  fold   for    10,668 
livres  16  ibis  (| ;  three  thoufand  and  three  quintals 
fifty-five  pounds  of  arnotto,  which  were  fold  for 
187,706  .livres  7  Ibis   6  deniers^f  j    nine  hun- 

*  4,l661.   13  s.  4d.x  f  89K  16  8.  8d. 

I  1,304!.     03.  8d.  §  118I.  58.  lod. 

1  J|  444 1.  10s.  8d.  9  7,8211.  us.    n|d. 
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B  xin.  K  ^"^  <anc^  feventy-two  quintals  fixty  pounds  of 
cotton,  which  were  fold  for  243, 1 50  livres  * ; 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  hides,  which  were 
fold  for  3,177  livres  fj  fourteen  hundred  and 
twenty-two  quintals  eight  pounds  of  wood,  which 
were  fold  for  7,604  livres  three  fols  nine  de- 
niersj;  which  made  upon  the  whole,  488,598 
livres  3  Ibis  3  deniers  §.  The  600,000  livres  j- 
which  were  *ipent  by  the  court,  in  this  as 
well  in  other  years,  for  this  ancient  eftablifli- 
ment,  ferved  to  pay  for  what  had  been  re- 
ceived beyond  thefe  exportations.  At  this  pe- 
riod Cayenne  was  indebted  2,000,000  livres  ^f 
to  the  government,  or  to  the  merchants  of  the 
mother-country* 

Something  may  be  expe&ed  from  the  know- 
ledge which  M.  de  Mallouet  hath  diffufed  through 
the  colony,  and  from  the  encouragements  which 
this  able  adminiftrator  hath  granted,  in  1777,  to 
thofe  colonifts  who  fhould  devote  their  labours  to 
the  felling  of  wood  for  (hip-building,  to  the  cul- 
ture of  articles  of  fubfiftence,  to  the  fairing  of 
fifh,  and  to  fome  other  productions  of  little 
value,  for  which  he  hath  infured  them  a  market. 
Greater  expectations  are  ftill  railed  from  the  fpice 
trees.  The  clove  tree  hath  already  yielded 
cloVfes,  which  are  very  little  inferior  to  thofe  thar 
come  from  the  Moluccas  *  and  every  thing  feem* 
to  promife  that  the  nutmeg  tree  will  thrive  as 

*  10,131 1.  51.  £  132I.  71.  66. 

I  316I.   i6t.   10  d.  £  About  20,388).  5s.  zd« 

U  2,500!.  f  33,3331.  6  s.  3d. 
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well.     But  nothing  great  can  be  undertaken  with-  B  °  °  * 
out  a  capital  s  and,  indeed,  without  a  confiderable 
one. 

This  capital  is  in  the  hands  of  a  rich  company, 
which  hath  been  formed,  but  without  any  ex- 
clufive  privilege  for  this  part  of  the  world.  This 
aflbciation,  the  original  funds  of  which  confift  of 
2,400,000  livres  #,  hath  obtained  from  govern- 
ment the  vaft  fpace  which  extends  from'  the  river 
Aprouage  to  the  Oyapock  $  and  every  encourage- 
ment which  could  reafonably  be  granted  them,  to 
fertilife  this  foil,  which  is  confidered  as  the  beft  of 
Guiana.  Till  their  fuccefs  fhaU  enable  them  to 
employ  themfelves  in  draining  the  morafles,  and 
in  cultures  of  importance,  this  powerful  aflbciation 
have  turned  their  views  towards  the  felling  of 
wood,  the  multiplication  of  cattle,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton,  and  of  cacao,  but  principally  of 
tobacco.  * 

Some  flaves  have  for  a  long  time  cultivated, 
for  their  own  ufe,  round  their  huts,  this  laft- 
mentioned  plant.  It  hath  the  fame  properties  as 
the  tobacco  of  the  Brazils,  which  fells  to  advan- 
tage in  all  the  European  markets,  and  which  is 
abfolutely  requifite  for  the  purchafe  of  Negroes, 
upon  a  great  part  of  the  coafts  of  Africa.  If  thia 
undertaking  fhould  fucceed,  the  wants  of  France 
will  be  diminifhed,  and  its  navigators  will  not 
be  obliged  to  go  to  Lifbon  for  that  part  of  their 
cargo.  The  expectations  arifing  from  St.  Lucia 
are  founded  upon  a  different  bafis. 

•  100,000 1. 
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B  xih  K      TttE  Englifh  took  pofleffion    of  this    idand 

i_,  ti— ,»  without  oppafition,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
fcffioJTof  l&39'  They  lived  there  peaceably  for  a  year  and 
St.  Lucia,     a  ^jjr    when  a  fhip  of  their  own  nation,  which 

for  a  long  *  ,  * 

timedif-  had  been  overtaken  by  a  calm  off  Dominica, 
]...» ceded  to  carried  off  fottie  Caribs,  who  were  come  in  their 
thcFunth.  canoe$  t0  bring  them  fruit.     This  violehce  occa- 

fioned  the  favages  of  St.  "Vincent  and  Martinico 
to  join  the  offended  favages ;  and  in  Auguft  1640, 
they  cell  attacked  the  new  colony.  In  their  fury, 
they  maffacred  every  one  that  oppofed  them. 
The  few  who  efcaped  their  vengeance,  quitted, 
for  ever,  a  fettlement  that  was  only  in  its  infant 
ftate. 

In  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  before  civil  focie- 
ties  were  formed  and  poliftied,  all  men  in  general 
had  a  common  right  to  every  thing  upon  earth. 
Every  one  was  free  to  take  what  he  chofe  for  his 
own  ufe,  and  even  to  confume  it,  if  it  were  of  a 
perifhable  nature.  The  ufe  that  was  thus  made  of 
a  common  right,  fupplied  the  place  of  property. 
r  As  foon  as  any  one  had  in  this  manner  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  any  thing,  it  could  not  be  taken  from 
him  by  another  without  injuftice.  It  was  in  this 
point  of  view,  which  can  only  be  applied  to  the 
primitive  ftate  of  nature,  that  the  European  na- 
tions confidered  America  when  it  was  firft  difco- 
vered.  They  paid  no  regard  to  the  natives,  and 
imagined  they  were  fufficiently  authorifed  to  feize 
upon  any  country,  if  no  other  nation  of  our  he- 
mifphere  were  in  poffeffion  of  it.  Such  was  con- 
ftantly  and  uniformly  the  only  public  x  right  ob- 
ferved  in  the  New  "World,  an<J  which  men  have 

not 
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not  fcrupled  to  avow,  and  attempt  tojuftify,  in  this  B  £  o  K 
century  during  the  late  hostilities. 

Is  npt  then  the  nature/  of  property  the  fame 
every  where  j  is  it  not  every  where  founded  upon 
pofieffion  acquired  by  labour,  and  upon  a  long 
and  peaceable  enjoyment?  Europeans,  can  you 
then  inform  us,  at  what  diftance  from  your  refi- 
cjence  the  ftcred  title  becomes  abolifhed  ?  Is  it  at 
the  diftance  of  a  few  Heps,  of  one  league,  or  of 
ten  leagues  ?  You  will  anfwer  in  the  negative  $  in 
which  cafe  it  cannot  poffibly  be  even  at  the  dif- 
tance of  ten  thoufand  leagues.  Do  you  not  per- 
ceive, that  while  you  arrogate  to  yourfelves  this 
imaginary  right  over  a  diftant  people,  you  confer 
it  at  the  fame  time  to  thofe  diftant  people  over 
yourfelves  ?  Neverthelefs,  what  would  you  fay, 
if  it  were  poffible  that  the  favages  fhould  enter 
upon  your  country,  and  reafoning  in  the  \  fame 
manner  as  you  do,  fhould  fay,  this  land  is  not  inha- 
bited by  our  own  people,  and  therefore  it  belongs 
to  us.  You  hold  the  fyftem  of  Hobbes  in  abhor- 
rence among  your  neighbouring  country;  and 
yet  this  fatal  fyftem,  which  makes  of  ftrength  the 
Xupreme  law,  you  pra&ife  it  at  a  diftance.  After 
having  been  thieves  and  afiafiins,  nothing  re- 
mained to  complete  your  character,  but  that  you 
ihould  become,  as  you  really  are,  a  fet  of  execrable 
fophifts.     . 

According  to  thefe  principles,   which  muft 

-always  be  reprobated  by  juft  and  upright  men, 

St.  Lucia  was  to  belong  to  any  power  that  could 

or  would  people  it.      The  French  attempted  it 

firft.     They  fent  over  forty  inhabitants  in  1650, 

£  4  under 
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B  xin  K  un(*er  *c  condudb  of  Rouflfeban,  a  brave,  aftivei 
prudent  man,  and  Angularly  beloved  by  the  na- 
tives, on  account  of  his  having  married  one  of 
their  women.     His  death,  which  happened  four 
.years  after,  put  a  ftop  to  the  general  good  he  had  ' 
begun  to  effeft.     Three  of  his  fucceflbrs  were 
murdered  by  the  Caribs,  who  were  diffatisfied  with 
their  behaviour  to  themj    and  the  colony  wa* 
declining  when  it  was  taken  in  1664  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  who  evacuated  it  in  1666. 

They  had  fcarce  left  it,  when  the  French  ap- 
peared again  on  the  ifland.     Whatever  was  the 
caufe,  they  had  not  greatly  increafed  their  number, 
when  the  enemy,   that  %  had  before  •driven  them 
out,    again  forced  them  to  quit  their  habitations 
twenty  years  after.     Some,  inftead  of  evacuating 
the  ifland,  took  refuge  in  the  woods.     As  ibon  as 
the  conquerors,  who  had  made  only  a  temporary 
invafion,-  were  gone,   they  refumed  their  labours 
only  for  a  fhort  time.     The  war,  which  foon  after 
raged  in  Europe,   made  them  apprehenfive  that 
they  might  fall  a  prey  to  the  firft  privateer  that 
fhould   be  defirous  of  plundering  them ;   with  a 
view,  therefore,  of  obtaining  greater  tranquillity, 
they  removed  to  other  French  fetdements,  which 
were  either  ftronger,  or  might  expeft  to  be  better 
defended.     There  was  then  no  regular  culture  or 
colony  in  St.  Lucia.    It  was  only  frequented  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Martinico/  who  came  hither  to  cut 
wood  and  to  build  canoes/  and  who  had  confider- 
able  docks  on  the  ifland. 

Some  foldiers  and  failors  having  deferted  thither 
after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Marfhal  d'Eftrees  pe- 
titioned 
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titioned  for  a  grant  of  the  ifland.     No  fooner  was  B  £  £  K 
it  obtained  in  17 18,  than  he  lent  aver  a  command- 
ant, troops,  cannon,  and  inhabitants.     This  gave 
umbrage  to  the  court  of  London,  which  had  a 
kind  of  claim  to  this  ifland  from  prior  fetdement, 
as  that  of  Verfailles  had  from  almoft  uninterrupted 
poffeflion.      Their    complaints    determined    the 
French  miniftry  to  order  that  things  Ihould  be 
put  intq  the  fame  condition  they  were  in  before 
the  grant.     Whether  this  compliance  did  not  ap- 
pear fufficient  to  the  Engliih,  or  whether  it  gave 
them  room  to  think  they  might  attempt  any  thing, 
they  themfelves  gave  St.  Lucia,  in  1722,  to  the 
duke  of  Montagu,  who  was  fent  to  take  poffeffion 
of  it.     This  clashing  of  interefts  occafioned  fome 
difturbance  between  the  two  courts;   which  was 
fettled,  however,  by  an  agreement  made  in  173 1, 
chat,  till  the  refpe&ive  claims  ihould  be  finally  ad- 
jufted,  the  ifland  ihould  be  evacuated  by  both  na- 
tions;   but  that  both  ihould  have  the  liberty  to 
wood  and  water  there. 

This  agreement  did  not  prevent  the  French 
from  fixing  there  again  a  commandant,  a  garrifon, 
and  batteries.  The  court  of  London  were  either 
not  informed  of  this  breach  of  faith,  or  they 
overlooked  it,  becaufe  this  channel  was  ufefbl  to 
their  navigators,  to  aflift  them  in  carrying  on  with 
richer  colonies  a  fmuggling  trade,  which  the  fub- 
jefts  of  both  governments  thought  equally  advan- 
tageous to  them.  This  trade  has  been  more  or  lefs 
confiderable  till  the  treaty  of  1763,  which  fecured 
to  France  the  long  and  obftinately  contefted  pro- 
perty of  St,  Lucia* 

The 
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90  o  k      The  firft  ufe  which  the  court  of  Verfailles  pro- 

XIII*  • 

y__  Tr,Mf  pofed  to  make  of  their  acquifition,  was  to  eftabliflt 
m***1  a  n^g*"06  there.  Since  their  windward  iflands 
the  French  had  cut  down  their  forefts,  extended  their  oil- 

fit   &£      I  —  — 

«* '  tures,  and  loft  the  refources  they  ufed  to  derive 
from  Canada  and  from  Louifiana,  it,  had  been 
impoffible  for  them  to  do  without  the  woods  and 
cattle  of  North  America*  It  was  thought  great 
inconveniencies  would  attend  the  dire&  admiffion 
of  thefe  foreign  affiftances *  and  St.  Lucia  was  fix- 
ed upon  as  a  very  proper  place  for  the  exchange  of 
thefe  commodities  againft  the  molafies  of  Marti- 
nico  and  Guadalupe.  Experience  foon  fliewed  that 
this  fcheme  was  impracticable,. 

In  order  that  this  arrangement  might  be  carried 
into  execution,  it  would  be  ncceflary  that  the 
Americans  lhould  either  depofit  thejr  cargoes  in 
ftore-houfes,  keep  them  on  board,  or  fell  them  to 
traders  fettled  on  the  ifland ;  three  things  equally 
impoffible. 

These  Jailors  will  never  confent  to  land  their 
cattle,  as  the  expences  they  would  incur  for  hav- 
ing them  taken  care  of,  for  their  food,  or  to  .fe- 
cure  them  from  accidents,  would  infallibly  ruin 
them.  Neither  will  they  pay  for  warehoufes  for 
their  wood,  which  is  too  cheap  and  too  bulky  a 
commodity  to  be  worth  the  charge  of  ftore- 
room.  They  will  never  wait  on  board  their 
ihips  for  diftant  purchasers  who  might  not  ar- 
rive, not-  will  they  ever  meet  with  intermediate 
purchafers,  whofe  profits  would  neceflarily  abforb 

fo  much,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  employ 
them. 

Th* 
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The  proprietors  of  molafles  have  the  feme  rea-  B  J  £  K 
fbns  to  diffik*  this  mart.  The  carriage,  the  leak- 
age, and  commiffion,  would  reduce  their  commo- 
dities to  nothing.  If  the  Englifh  ftiould  determine 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  molafles,  they  muft 
confequendy  raife  that  of  their  own  merchandifc; 
and  aftef*  this  advance,  the  confumer  would  not 
purchafe  them. 

The  French  miniftry,  undeceived  as  to  their 
firft  notion,  without  entirely  giving  it  up,  attend- 
ed, fince  1763,  to  the  formation  of  cultures  in  St. 
Lucia.  This  plan  was  a  prudent  one,  but  it  was 
not  executed  in  a  proper  manner.  Had  the  go- 
vernor and  the  intendant  of  Martinico,  from 
which  this  ifland  is  no  more  than  feven  leagues 
diftant,  been  intrufted  with  this  bufinefs,  the 
colonifls,  who  would  have  been  fent  there,  would 
have  obtained  the  fuccours  which  can  be  furnifhed 
with  eafe,  by  a  fettlement  that  hath  exifted  more 
than  a  century.  Precipitation,  a  paflion  for  no- 
velty, the  defire  of  providing  for  friends  or  fa- 
vourites, and  other  motives  perhaps  ftill  more 
blameable,  made  the  government  prefer  the  fend- 
ing of  an  independent  adminiftration,  who  were 
to  have  no  conneftions  but  with  the  mother- 
country.  This  erroneous  fyftem  coft  the  treafurjr 
7,000,000  of  livres  *,  and  to  the  ftate  feven  or  eight 
hundred  men,  whofe  unhappy  fate  is  more  a  mat- 
ter of  pity  than  furprife.  Under  the  tropics,  the 
bell  eftabliftied  colonies  always  deftroy  one  third 
of  the  foldiers  that  are  fent  thither,  though  they 

*  291,666!.  13  s.  4<i. 

are 
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B  xn?  K  are  h^fcky  ^out  mcn>  am*  ^n(^  6°°d  accommoda- 

»  i»—  -  tions.     It  is  not  furprifing  then,    that  a  fet  of 

miferable  wretches,  the  refute  of  Europe,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  hardfhips  of  indigence  and  all  the 
horrors  of  defpair,  fhould  mod  of  them  perifh  in 
an  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  ifland. 

The  advantage  of  peopling  this  colony  was  re- 
ferred to  the  neighbouring  fetdemcnts.  Some 
Frenchmen,  who  had  fold,  upon  very  profitable 
terms,  their  plantations  at  the  Granades  to  the* 
Englifh,  brought  part  of  their  capital  to  St.  Lu- 
cia. Several  planters  from.  St.  Vincent's,  incenfed 
at  being  obliged  to  buy  lands  which  they  them- 
felves  had  been  at  incredible  pains  to  clear  and 
fertilize,  took  the  fame  ftep.  Martinico  alfo  for- 
nifhed  fome  inhabitants,  whole  poffeffions  were 
either  not  fufficiendy  fertile,  or  too  much  confined, 
and  merchants  who  have  withdrawn  part  of  their 
ftock  from  trade  in  order  to  devote  it  to  husbandry. 
Lands  have  been  gratuitoufly  diftributed  to  all  of 
them. 
Opinion  This  would  have  been  but  a  fatal  prefent,  if  the 

JbrmS'of.  prejudice  which  prevailed  againft  St.  Lucia  had 
*.  Lucia.  jjja(j  any  foundation.  It  was  faid,  that  nature  had 
refufed  it  every  advantage  neceffary  to  form  a  co-x 
lony  of  any  importance.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  its  dry,  uneven,  and  ftony  foil,  could 
never  pay  the  expences  of  manuring.  The  incle- 
mency of  the  climate  would  infallibly  deftroy 
every  man,  who  from  a  ftrong  defire  of  enriching 
himfelf,  or  who  driven  by  defpair,  fhould  be  bold 
enough  to  go  there.  Thefe  notions  were  gene- 
rally received* 

The 
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The  fed  is,  that  the  foil  of  St.  Lucia  is  not  bad  B  °f°  * 
on  the  Jxwders  of  the  fea,  and  that  it  becomes 
better  the  further  one  advances  in  the  country* 
The  whole  of  die  ifland  may  be  cultivated,  ex- 
cept fome  high  and  craggy  mountains,  which  bear 
evident  marks  of  ancient  volcanoes.  In  one  deep 
valley  there  are  ftill  eight  or  ten  Hollow  places  of 
fome  feet  in  diameter,  where  the  water  boils  up  in 
a  moft  dreadful  manner.  There  are  not  indeed 
many  extenfive  plains  in  the  ifland,  but  feveral 
finall  ones,  where  fugar  may  be ,  cultivated  with 
(uccefs.  The  ihape  of  the  ifland,  which  is  long 
and  narrow,  will  make  the  carriage  eafy  wherever 
the  canes  are  planted. 

The  air  m  the  inland  parts  of  St.  Lucia,  is 
the  fame  as  it  was  in  all  the  other  iflands  before, 
they  were  inhabited;  foul  and  unwholcfome  at 
firft,  but  lefcs  noxious,  as  the  woods  are  cleared, 
and  the  ground  laid  open.  The  air,  on  fome 
part  of  the  fea-coaft,  is  more  unhealthy.  On,  the 
leeward  fide  the  lands  receive  fome  fmall  rivers, 
which  Ipringing  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
have  not  a  flope  fufficient  to  wafh  down  the  fands 
with  tfrhich  the  influx  of  the  ocean  choaks  up  their 
mouths.  Stopped  by  this  infurmountable  bar- 
rier, they  Ipread  themfelves  into  unwholefbmc 
morafies  upon  the  neighbouring  grounds.  So 
obvious  a  reafon  had  been  fufficient  to  drive  away 
the  few  Caribs  who  were  upon  the  ifland  when 
it  was  firft  difcovered.  The  French,  driven  into 
the. New  World  by  a  more  powerful  motive  than 
«ven  felf-prcfervation,  have  been  lefs  careful  than 
(he  fayages.    It  is  upon  this  very  lpot  that  they 

chiefly 
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B  xiu, K  c^e^y  ^^  t'lc^r  plantations.  Several  of  them 
*—■„.— 4  have  been  punifhed  for  their  rapacioufnefs.  Others 
will  be  fo  hereafter,  linlefs  they  conftruft  dykes 
and  dig  channels  to  drain  off  the  waters.  Govern- 
ment hath  already  fet  the  example  of  this  in  the 
principal  part  of  the  ifland;  fome  citizens  have 
followed  it,  and  it  is  to  be  imagined,  that  fo  ufeful 
a  pra&ice  will  in  time  become  general. 
Prefent  date      There  are  already  eleven  parifhes  in  the  co- 

of  the  colo*  x 

■y  *  st.     lony,  almoft  all  of  them  to  leeward.     This  pre- 
locu*        ference  giv6n  to  one  part  of  the  ifland,  is  not  for 
the  fake  of  a  better  foil,  but  for  the  conveniency 
of  the  (hipping.     In   time,    that  part  that  was 
negle&ed  at  firft,  will  likewife  be  inhabited,  as  bays 
are  continually  difcovered,  in  which  canoes  may 
put  in  and  receive  all  kinds  of  commodities  on 
board. 
'  #     A  road  which  goes  all  round  the  ifland,  and 
two  others  that  crofs  it  from  eaft  to  weft,   are 
very  convenient  for  carrying  the  produce  of  .the 
plantations  to  the  landing-places.     In  procefs  of 
time,  and  with  fome  expence,  thefe  roads  will  be 
brought  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfection 
than  it  was  poflible  they  fhould  be  at  firft,  with- 
out running  into  expences  too  burthenfome  for  a 
fettlement  in  an   infant   ftate.     The   labours  of 
vaffalage  required  for  making  thefe  roads,  have 
unavoidably  retarded  the   culture  of  the  lands, 
and  excited  great  complaints;  but  the  colonifts 
now  begin  to  blefs  the  wife  and  fteady  hand  that 
lias  ordered  and  conduced  this  work  for  their 
benefit.     Their  burthen  hath  been  in  fome  de- 
gree alleviated  in  latter  times,  by  the  attention 

which 
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which  the  dire&ors  have  had  to  apply  to  thefe  la-  B  9  £  * 
bours  the  taxes  required  to  procure  an  exemption 
from  them. 

On  the  firft  of  January  1777,  the  number 
of  white  people  at  St:  Lucia  amounted  to  two 
choufand  three  hundred  fouls,  men,  women,  and 
children. 

There  were  fifty  thoufand  blacks,  or  free 
mulattoes.  The  cattle  confifled  of  eleven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  mules,  or  horfes ;  two  thoufand 
and  fifty-three  head  of  horned  cattle,   and  three 

» 

thoufand  (even  hundred  and  nineteen  fheep,  or 
goats. 

There  were  fifty-three  fugar  plantations,  which 
occupied  fifteen  hundred  and  forty-one  pieces  of 
land;  five  millions  forty  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  fixty-two  coffee-trees  3  one  million  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
twelve  cacao  plants  -,  and  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
feven  plots  of  cotton. 

These  united  productions  were  fold  in  the 
ifland  for  little  left  than  3,000,000  of  livres  \ 
Two  thirds  of  them  were  delivered  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, to  the  Engliih,  and  to  the  Dutch,  who 
were  allowed  a  free  trade  with  the  colony.  The 
remainder  was  carried  to  Martinico,  upon  which 
this  ifland  was  dependent,  and  from  whence  it  re- 
ceived fbme  merchandife  and  fome  liquors,  brought 
from  the  mother-country. 

The  charadter  and  abilities  of  the  Earl  of  En- 
nery,  the  founder  of  this  colony,  authorifed  us  to 

*  1 25,000 1. 

affirm, 
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B  5,,?  *  a/finft,  that  rthen  St.  Lucia,  which  is  about  forty 
\--v- ;  leagues  in.  circumference,  hath  attained  the  degree 
of  cultivation  it  is  capable  of,  it  may  employ  fifty 
or  fixty  thoufand  (laves,  and  yield  to  the  value  of 
nine  or  ten  millions  *  in  commodities.  This  great 
teftimony  hath  been  confirmed  fince  by  other  di- 
re&ors.  By  what  fatality  is  it,  that  this  fettlement 
hath  acquired  fo  fmall  a  degree  of  improvement, 
notwithftanding  all  the  encouragements  which  it 
hath  received  ? 
oMaciet         The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  from  the  beginning 

that  have  ....  -       .  . 

prevent  properties  were  precipitately  given  to  vagabonds, 
•f VuSdL  w^°  kad  neither  the  habit  of  labour  nor  the 
means  for  cultivation :  it  is  becaufe  an  immenfe 
territory  was  granted  to  greedy  {peculators,  who 
%  were  only  able  to  cultivate  a  few  acres :  it  is  be- 
caufe the  inland  parts  were  diftributed  before  the 
borders  had  been  cleared :  it  is  becaufe  the  ants, 
which  fo  cruelly  infefted  Martinico,  have  conveyed 
the  fame  ravages  in  the  rifing  fugar  plantations  of 
St.  Lucia :  it  is  becaufe  coffee  hath  experienced 
there  the  fame  diminution  in  value  as  every  where 
elfe:  in  a  word,  it  is  becaufe  the  adminiftration 
hath  been  neither  fufficiendy  regular,  nor  fuffi- 
ciendy  continued,  nor  fufficiently  enlightened. 
What  remedy  can  be  employed  againft  fo  many 
errors,  againft  fo  many  calamities  ? 

It  will  be  neceflary  to  'eftabliih  a  more  firm 

%        fyftem  of  government,   a  more  ftrift  police.     It 

will  be  neceflary  to  deprive  of  their  territory  thofe 

who  have  not  at  leaft  partly  fulfilled  the  engage* 

*  From  375,000 1.  to  416,6661.  131.  4<3. 

ment 
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ment  they  had  contra&ed,  of  rendering  it  ufeful.  B  £  £  * 
It  will  be  neceflary,  by  rtiodes  of  union  prudently 
contrived,  to  bring  together,  as  much  is  pof- 
fible,  fome  of  the  plantations  that  are  feparated 
by  diftances,  which  deprive  their  owners  of  the 
will,  of  the  inclination,  and  of  the  facility  of 
^flitting  each  other.  It  will  be  neceflary  legally 
(g  compel  all  debtors  to  pay  proper  attention  to 
their  creditors,  with  whom  it  had  been  cuftomary 
to  fpqrt.  It  will  be  neceflary,  by  a  long  feries 
of  years,  an4  by  authentic  afts,  to  fecure  to  the 
traders  of  all  nations  a  free  intercourfe  with  thi$ 
ifl§nd.  Matters  ought  indeed  to  be  carried  ftill 
iiirtHer. 

•  The  French  of  the  mother-country  cannot,  and 
thofe  of  the  iflands  will  not,  cultivate  St.  Lucia. 
Many  foreigners,  on  the  contrary,  have  offered 
$o  convey  their  iijduftry  ai)d  their  capitals  there, 
if  the  barbarous  right  of  efcheat  were  fupprefied  i 
a  right  which  impedes  the  reciprocal  commerce 
of  nations ;  which  repels  the  living  man,  and 
fpoils  the  dead  qnye$  which  difinherits  the  child 
of  the  foreigner ;  jvhich  obliges  him  to  leave  his 
wealth  in  his  own  country  $  and  which  prohi- 
bits him  from  obtaining  elfewhere  any  acquifition 
of  perfpnal  or  real  eftate :  a  right  which  a  peo- 
ple, whp  have  the  leaft'idea  of  good  policy,  will 
abolilh  ampng  themfelves,  and  the  extin&ion 
of  which  they  will  carefully  abftain  from  folicit- 
ing  in  other  countries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  court  of  Verfeilles  will  no  longer  perfift  in  re- 
j,e£bing_  the  only  method  of  raifing  an  interefting 
colony  from  that  languid  Hate  into  which  it  hath 
Voi.'VI,  F  been 
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B  xii?  K  kecn  pl]un6cd  by  calamities  which  it  was  impof* 
w-y--/  fible  to  avert,  and  by  the  vices  of  a  bad  admini- 
stration. 
*v  imJ  When  the  proper  fteps  have  been  taken  to  ren- 
eourtof  der  St.  Lucia  flourifliing,  the  French  miniftry  may 
propo'feMo  purfue  the  lyftem  which  they  feem  to  have  adopt- 
er \o*  e^  °^  defending  their  colonies  by  fortreffes.  To 
Luci7  from  kceP  poffeffion  of  this  iflapdi  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
•a  int ifion.  defend  the  Carenage  harbour. 

This  harbour,  which  is  the  beft  in  the  Antilles, 
unites  many  advantages.  It  hath  a  great  deal 
of  water  every  where,  with  an  excellent  bottom. 
Nature  hath  provided  it  with  three  complete  ca- 
reening places,  one  for  the  largeft  {hips,  and  the 
two  others  for  frigates.  Thirty  (hips  x>f  the  line 
might  ride  fafely .  there,  and  be  flieltered  from 
the  moft  terrible  hurricanes.  They  have  never 
yet  been  injured  by  the  worms.  The  winds  are 
always  favourable  for  failing  out,  and  the  largeft 
fquadron  would  be  cleared  out  in  lefs  than  an 
hour. 

So  favourable  a  fituation  is  capable  of  defend- 
ing not  only  all  the  national  poffeffions,  but  alfb 
of  threatening  thofe  of  the  enemy  throughout 
America.  The  naval  forces  of  England  cannot  co- 
ver all  parts.  The  fmalleft  fquadron  fent  out  from 
St.  Lucia  would  in  a  few  days  invade  thofe  colo- 
nies which,  being  leaft:  expofed,  would  think 
themfelves  quite  fecure.  The  only  way  to  pre- 
vent this  danger,  would  be  to  block  up  the 
Carenage ;  and  even  then,  the  purport  of  fo  ex- 
penfive  and  tirtfome  a  cruize  might  be  defeated 
by    a    man   who    (hould    be    bold   enough   to 

under- 
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undertake   any  enterprife   that   can   be   effe&ed  B  2  °  K 
at  fea. 

This  harbour,  which  is  fubjeft  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  expofing  every  fhip  that  comes  within 
view  to  be  taken,  has  never  appeared  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Britifh  nation,  though  too  power- 
ful and  too  enlightened  not  to  confider,  that  fhips 
are  to  proteft  the  roads,  and  not  the  roads  the 
fhips.  With  regard  to  France,  this  harbour  affords 
the  greateft  maritime  defence,  that  is  to  fay,  a 
pofition  that  will  not  allow  a  fhip  under  fail  to 
enter.  She  muft  be  warped  for  a  confiderable 
fpace  before  fhe  can  get  into  it.  There  is  no  ply- 
ing to  windward  between  the  two  points.  The 
foundings  increafing  fuddenly  near  the  land  from 
twenty-five  to  a  hundred  fathom,  will  not  permit 
the  aflailants  to  come  to  an  anchor.  Only  one 
ihip  can  come  in  at  a  time,  and  fhe  would  be 
expofed  to  the  fire  of  three  mafked  batteries  in 
front  and  on  both  fides. 

A  ship  that  would  attack  the  harbour  would 
be  under  the  neceflity  of  landing  at  Shoque  Bay, 
a  fhore  a  league  long,  which  is  only  parted  from 
the  Carenage  by  the  point  called  Vigie,  which 
forms  this  bay.  If  the  enemy  were  once  matters 
of  the  Vigie,  they  would  fink  every  Ihip  in  the 
harbour,  or  at  leaft  compel  them  to  bring  to,  and 
that  without  any  lofs  on  their  fide  -,  becaufe  this 
peninfula,  though  commanded  by  a  citadel  built 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour,  would  cover  the 
aflailants  by  its  own  back.  It  would  only  have 
occafion  for  mortars,  and  neither  fire  a  fingle  gun, 
nor  endanger  the  life  of  one  man* 

F  a  If 
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If  the  (hutting  up  of  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour againft  the  enemy  were  fufficient,  it  would 
be  needlefs  to  fortify  the  Vigie.  The  enemy 
might  be  kept  out  without  this  precaution  5  but 
the  (hips  of  the  French  muft  be  prote&ed.  It 
is  necefffary  that  a  fmall  iquadroh  fhould  be  able 
to  fet  the  Englilh  forces  at  defiance ;  compel  them 
to  block  up  the  place  j  take  advantage  of  their 
iabfence,  or  of  fome  error  they  might  fall  intoj 
e11  which  cannot  be  effe&ed  without  fortifying  the 
top  of  the  peninfula.  It  muft  be  confidered,  that 
by  thus  multiplying  the  points  of  defence,  a  greater 
number  of  men  will  be  wanted ;  but  if  there  be 
any  fhips  in  the  harbour,  their  failors  and  gunners 
may  be  employed  in  defending  the  Vigie,  which 
they  would  do  with  the  greater  alacrity,  as  on  this 
would  depend  the  (afety  of  the  fquadron.  If  there 
be  no  reflels  in  the  harbour,  the  Vigie  will  be 
abandoned,  or.  ill  defended,  and  that  for  the  fol- 
lowing reafon : 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour  there  is  aij 
eminence,  called  Morne  Fortune.  The  flat  on  the 
top  offers  one  of  thofe  favourable  fituations,  that 
are  feldom  to  be  met  with  for  eredling  a  citadel, 
which  would  require  almoft  as  great  a  force  to 
attack  it,  as  the  beft  fortified  place  in  Europe. 
This  fortification,  the  plan  of  which  is  already 
laid,  and  will  certainly  one  day  be  carried  into 
execution,  will  have  the  advantage  of  defending 
the  Carenage  bay  on  all  fides,  of  commanding 
all  the  eminences  that  furround  it,  and  of  making 
it  impoffible  for  the  enemy  to  enter ;  of  fccuring 
the  town  which  is  to  be  built  on  the  back  of  the 
9  "  mountain  > 
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mountain ;    in  fhort,  of  hindering  the  aflailants  book 
from  penetrating  into  the  ifland,  even  if  they  had  ■,  -.-' j* 
actually  landed  at  Shoque  Bay,  and  made  them- 
fclves  matters  of  the  Vigie.     Further  difcuflions 
on  the  means' of  preferring  St.  Lucia  muft  be  left 
to  the  profeflbrs  of  the  military  art. 

It  is  not,  in  truth,  a  motive  of  vanity  that 
hath  engaged  us  in  the  difcuffion  of  this  matter, 
which  is  fo  contrary  to  our  profeflion,  and  which 
implies  fo  many  ftudies  to  which  we  are  ftrangers, 
and  fo  long  an  experience  in  thofe  who  follow 
it.  But  zeal,  the  defire  of  doing  good,  and  the 
fpirit  of  patriotifm,  direft  the  thoughts  of  the 
man  and  of  the  citizen  upon  every  objcft.  His 
heart  grows  warm  $  he  refle&s  $  and  if  he  thinks 
he  has  difcovered  what  is  right  to  be  done, 
he  muft  ipeak,  becaufe  his  filence  would  be  re- 
proachful to  himfelf.  "If  my  ideas  be  juft, 
faith  he  to  himfelf,  "  perhaps  government  may 
**  avail  themfelves  of  them *  if  they  be  erroneous, 
<c  die  word  that  can  happen  will  be,  that  I  fliall 
«c  excite  a  fmile,  and  that  I  fhall  be  called  the 
"  good  man,  a  name  which  the  venerable  Abbe 
<c  of  St.  Pierre  took  fo  much  pride  in.  I  would 
<c  rather  run  the  rifle  of  being  ridiculous,  than 
cc  lofe  the  opportunity  of  being  ufeful."  Whether 
this  duty  be  well  fulfilled  or  not,  let  us  fix  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  on  Martinico. 

This  ifland  hath  fixteen  leagues  in  length,  and  The  French 
forty-five  in  circumference,  exclufivQ,  of  the  capes,  Mmin?co, 
which  fometimes  extend  two  or  jhree  leagues  into  JouVJf  u* 
the  fea.     It  is  very  uaeven,  and  interfefted  in  all  ^*,ibl* 
parts  by  a  number  of  hillocks,  which  are  knoftly 
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B  ?it?  K  of  a  corneal  form.     Three  mountains  rife  above 

A  111* 

thcfe  fmaUer  eminences.  The  higheft  bears  the 
indelible  marks  of  an  ancient  volcano.  The 
woods  with  which  it  is  covered,  continually  at- 
traft  the  clouds,  which  occafions  noxious  damps, 
and  contributes  to  make  ir  horrid  and'  inacceffible, 
while  the  two  others  are  in  moft  parts  cultivated. 
From  thefe  mountains,  but  chiefly  from  the  firft, 
jflue  the  many  fprings*  that  water  the  ifland. 
Thefe  waters,  which  flow  in  gentle  ftreams,  are 
changed  into  torrents  on  the  flighteft  ftorm. 
Their  quality  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  foil 
they  pafs  through ;  in  fome  places  they  are  ex- 
cellent, in  others  fo  bad,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  drink  the  water  they  have  collefted  ia 
the  rainy  feafon. 

Denambuc,  who  had  fent  to  reconnoitre  Mar-. 
tinico,  failed  from  St.  Chriftopher's  in  1635,  tq 
fettle  his  nation  there ;  for  he  would  not  have  it 
peopled  from  Europe.  He  fbrefaw  that  men,  tired 
with  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage,  would  moftly 
perifli  foon  after  their  arrival,  either  from  the 
effefts  of  a  new  climate,  or  from  the  hardfhips  in- 
cident to  moft  emigrations.  The  fole  founders  of 
this  new  colony  were  a  hundred  men,  who  had 
long  lived  in  his  government  of  St.  Chriftopher's. 
They  were  brave,  aftive,  inured  to  labour  and 
fatigues ;  fkilful  in  tilling  the  ground  and  ere&ing 
habitations ;  abundantly  provided  with  potatoe 
plants,  and  all  necefiary  feeds. 

They  completed  their  firft  fettlement  without 
any  difficulty.  The  natives,  intimidated  by  the 
fire-arrns?  or  feduced  by  the  promifes  that  were 

made 
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made  them,  gave  up  to  the  French  the  weftern  B  °°  K 
and  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  retired  to  the 
other.  This  tranquillity  was  of  fhort  duration. 
The  Caribs,  when  they  faw  thefe  enterprifing 
ftrangers  daily  incrcafing,  were  convinced  that 
their  ruin  was  inevitable,  unlefs  they  could  extir-r 
pate  them ;  and  they  therefore  called  in  the  favages 
of  the  neighbouring  iflands  to  their'  afliftance. 
They  fell  jointly  upon  a  little  fort  that  had  been 
accidentally  ere&ed;  but  they  met  with  fuch  3 
warm  reception,  that  they  thought  proper  to  *re~ 
treat,  leaving  feven  or  eight  hundred  of  their  befl: 
warriors  dead  upon  the  fpot.  After'  this  check 
they  difappeared  for  a  long  while ;  and  when  they 
returned,  they  brought  with  them  prefents,  and 
exprefled  their  concern  for  what  had  happened. 
They  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner ;  and  the 
reconciliation  was  fealed  with  fome  bottles  of 
brandy  that  were  given  them  to  drink. 

The  labours  had  been  carried  on  with  difficulty 
till  this  period.  The  fear  of  a  furprife  obliged  the 
colonifts  of  three  different  habitations  to  mee$ 
every  night  in  that  which  was  in  the  centre,  and 
which  was .  always  kept  in  a  ftate  of  defence. 
There  they  flept  fecure,  guarded  by  their  dogs 
and  a  centinel.  In  the  day-time  no  one  ventured 
out  without  his  gun,  and  a  brace  of  piftols  at  hi? 
girdle.  Thefe  precautions  were  needlefs  when 
the  two  nations  came  to  be  on  friendly  terms ;  but; 
the  one,  wfrofe  friendfhip  and  favour  had  been 
courted,  took  fuch  undue  advantages  of  her  fu- 
periority,  to  extend  her  ufurpations,  that  ihe  fooa 
iskind|e4  in  the  others  a  hatred  that  had  never 
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B  yii?  K  erttirely  fiibfided.  The  favages,  whofe  manner  of 
life  requires  a  vaft  extent  of  land,  finding  them- 
felves  daily  more  ftraitened,  had  recourfe  to  ftra- 
tagem,  to  weaken  an  enemy  whom  they  dared  not 
attack  by  force.  They  feparated  into  fmall  bands, 
way-laid  the  French,  who  frequented  the  woods, 
N  waited  till  the  lportfman  had  fired  his  piece,  and, 
before  he  had  timfe  to  load  it  again,  rufhed  upon 
him  and  deftroyed  him.  Twenty  men  had  been 
thus  deftroyed  before  any  one  was  able  to  account 
for  their  difappearance.  As  foon  as  this  particu- 
lar was  difcovered,  the  aggreffors  were  purfued 
and  beaten,  their  carbets  burnt,  their  wives  and 
children  maffacred,  and  thofe  few  that  efcaped 
the  carnage,  fled  from  Martinico,  and  never  ap- 
peared there  again. 

1Th£  French,  by  this  retreat  now  become  fble 
matters  of  the  ifland,  lived  quietly  upbn  thofe  fpots 
which  beft  fuited  their  plantations.  They  were 
then  divided  into  two  claffes.  The  firft  ,  confifted 
of  fuch  as  had  paid  their  paflage  to  America; 
and  thefe  were  called  inhabitants.  The  govern- 
ment diftributed  lands  fo  therti,  which  becante 
their  abfolute  property  upon  paying  a  yearly 
tribute.  They  were  obliged  to  keep  watch  by 
turns,  and  to  contribute,  in  proportion  to  their 
abilities,  towards  the  leceflary  expences  for  the 
public  welfare  and  lafety.  Thefe  had  under 
their  command  a  multitude  of  miferable  peo- 
ple brought  over  fro'm  Europe  at  their  ex- 
pence,  whom  they  called  engbgesy  or  bondf- 
men.  This  engagement  was  a  kind  of  flavery 
for  the  term  of  three  years.     When  that  time 
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#as  expired,   the  bondfmen,  by  recovering  their  B  £  °  K 
liberty,  became  thfe  equals  of  thofe  whom  they 
had  ferved. 

They  all  confined  themfelves  at  fir  ft  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco  and  cotton  ;  to  which  was  loon 
added  that  of  the  arnotto  and  indigo.  That  of 
lugar  .was  not  begun  till  about  the  year  1650* 
Benjamin  Dacofta,  one  of  thofe  Jews  who  are  be- 
holden for  their  induftry  to  that  very  opprefflon 
which  their  nation  is  now  fallen  under,  after  hav- 
tng  exercifed  it  upon  others,  planted  fome  cocoa 
trees  ten  years  after.  His  example  was  not  fol- 
lowed till  1684,  when  the  chocolate  grew  more 
coihmon  in  France.  Cocoa  then  became  the  prin- 
cipal dependence  of  the  colonifts,  who  had  not  a 
fiiiEcient  fund  to  undertake  fugar  plantations.  One 
of  thofe  calamities  which  arife  from  the  feafons^ 
and  which  fometimes  affeft  men,  and  fometimes 
vegetables,  deftroyed  all  the  cocoa  trees  in  1727. 
This  fpread  a  general  confirmation  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Martinico.'  The  coffee  tree  was  then 
propofed  to  them,  as  a  plank  is  held  out  to  mari-  5 
ners  after  a  fhipwreck. 

The  French  miniftry  had  received,  as  a  prefent 
from  the  Dutch,  two  of  thefe  trees,  which  were 
carefully  preferred  in  the  king's  botanical  garden: 
Two  Ihoots  were  taken  froTn  thefe.  Mr.  Defclieux, 
who  was  intruded  to  carry  them  over  to  Martinico* 
in  1726,  happened  to  be  on  board  a  fhip  which 
wanted  water.  He  fhared  with  his  young  trees 
the  portion  that  was  allotted  him  for  his  own 
drinking;  and  by  this  generous  facrifice  faved 
half  of  the  valuable  trull   that  had   been  put 
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B  xii?  K  *nto  *"s  hands.  His  magnanimity  was  rewarded. 
The  culture  of  coffee  was  attended  with  the  greateft 
and  moft  rapid  fucc^fs  j  and  this  virtuous  patriot 
enjoyed,  till  the  end  of  1774,  the  pleafing  fatif- 
fadtion,  the  uncommon  felicity,  of  having  as  it  were 
faved  an  important  colony,  and  enriched  it  with  a 
freih  branch  *  of  induftry. 

Independent*  of  this  refource,  Martinico  was 
pofleffed  of  thofe  natural  advantages  which  feemed 
to  promife  a  fpeedy  and  great  profperity.     Of  all 
the  French  fettlements,    it  is   the  .moft  happily 
fituated  with  regard  to  the  winds  that  prevail  jn 
thofe  feas.     Its  harbours  poffefs  the  ineftimable 
advantage  of  affording  a  certain  fhelter  from  the 
hurricanes  which  annoy  thefe  latitudes.     Its  filia- 
tion having  made  it  the  feat  of  government,  it 
has  obtained  the  greateft  marks  of  favour,  and 
enjoyed   the  ableft  and  moft  upright  adminiftra- 
tion  of  them  all.     The  enemy  has  conftantly  r&- 
fpeded  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants,  and  has  fel- 
dom  attacked  it,  without  having  caufe  to  repent* 
Its  domeftic  peace  has  never  been  difturbed,  not 
even  in  17 17,  when,  ^urged  by  a  general  difcon- 
tent,  the  inhabitants  ventured,  boldly  indeed,  but 
prudently,  to  fend  back   to  France  4  Governor 
and  an  Intendant,  who  oppreffed  the  people  un- 
der their  defpotifm  and  rapacioufnefs.     The  or- 
der, tranquillity,  and  harmony,  which  they  found 
means  to  preferve  in  thofe  times  of  anarchy,  were 
a  proof  that  they  were  influenced  rather  by  their 
averfion  from  tyranny,  than  by  their  impatience 
of  authority;    and  fcrved  in   fome  meafure  to. 
juftify  to  the  motherrcountry,  a  ftep,  which  in  ta 
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fclf  might  be  confidence!  as  irregular,  and  contrary  B  o  o  K 

^m  Mm  ■• 

to  the  eftablifhed  principles.  u>»«y  »> 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  advantages,  Mar- 
tinico, though  in  greater  forwardnefs  than  the 
other  French  colonies,  had  made  but  little  pro- 
grefs  at  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  In  1700,  it 
contained  but  6,597  white  men  in  all.  The  fa- 
vages,  Mulattoes,  and  free  Negroes,  men,  women* 
and  children,  amounted  to  no  more  than  507, 
The  number  of  (laves  was  but  14,566.  All  thefe 
together  made  a  population  of  21,640  perfons. 
The  whole  of  the  cattle  was  3,668  horfes  or 
mules,  and  9,217  head  of  horned  cattle.  They 
grew  a  great  quantity  of  cocoa,  tobaccp,  and  cot- 
ton, and  had  nine  indigo  houfes,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  fmall  fugar  plantations. 

On  the  ceflation  of  the  long  and  obftinate  wars,  lWpertty 
^hich  hgd  ravaged  all  the  continents,  and  been  nice 
carried  pn  upon  all  the  feas  of  the  world,  and  £*»*««*»«• 
when  France  had  relinquilhed  her  proje&s  of  con- 
quefts  and  thofe  principles  of  adminiftration  by 
which  ihe  had  been  fo  long  milled;  Martinico 
emerged  from  that  feeble  date  in  which  all  thefe 
calamities  had  kept  her,  and  foon  rofe  to  a  great 
degree  of  profperity.  She  became  the  general 
mart  for  all  the  windward  national  fettlements. 
It  was  in  her  ports  that  the  neighbouring  iflands 
fold  their  produce,  and  bought  the  commodities 
of  the  mother-country.  The  French  navigators 
loaded  and  unloaded  their  fhips  no  where  elfe. 
Martinico  was  famous  all  over  Europe.  She 
was  the  objeft  of  {peculation,  conlidered  under 
the  different  views  of  a  planter,  an  agent  to  the 
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B  xiu.  K  ^^  ro*011^    a**d  *  trader  with  Spanilh   and 
North  America. 

As  a  planter,  it  employed,  in  1736,  feventy-two 
thoufand  flaves,  upon  a  foil,  great  part  of  which 
was  newly  cleared,  and  which  conftandy  yielded . 
very  abundant  crops. 

The  conneftions  of  Martinlco  with  the  other 
iflands  intitled  her  to  the  profits  of  commiflion, 
and  the  charges  of  tranfporx,  as  fhe  alone  was  in 
pofleflion  of  carriages.  This  profit  might  be 
rated  at  the  tenth  of  the  produce,  which  was  in- 
creafing  daily.  This  {landing  debt,  feldom  called 
in,  was  left  them  for  the  improvement  of  their 
plantations.  It  was  increafed  by  advances  in 
money,  flaves,  and  other  neceflary  articles. 
Martinico,  thus  becoming  more  and  more  a  cre- 
ditor to  the  other  iflands,  kept  them  in  conftanfc 
dependence,  but  without  injuring  them.  They 
all  enriched  themfelves  by  her  affiftance,  and  their  , 
profit  was  beneficial  to  her. 

Her  connexions  with  Cape  Breton,  with-  Ca- 
nada, and  with  Louifiana,  procured  her  a  market 
for  her  ordinary  fugars,  her  inferior  coffee,  her 
molaffes  and  rum,  which  would  not  fell  in  France, 
They  gave  her,  in  exchange,  fait  fifh,  dried  ve- 
getables, deals,  and  fome  flour. 

In  her  clandeftine  trade  on  -the  coafts  of 
Spanilh  America,  confiding  wholly  of  goods 
manufactured  by  the  nation,  (he  was  well  paid 
for  the  rifques  which  the  French  merchants  did 
not  chufe  to  run.  This  traffic,  lefs  important 
than  the  former  as  to  its  objtd,  was  much  more 

lucrative 
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lucrative  in  its  effc&s.   .  It  commonly  brought  *  ^  o  K 
in   a  profit,  of  fourfcdfe  or  ninety  per  cent,  upon  t_  [  "  j 
the  value  of  three  or  four  millions  of  livres*, 
yearly  fent  to  the  Caraccas,  or  the  neighbouring 
colonies. 

So  many  profperous  tranfa&ions  had  brought 
immenfe  fums  into  Martinico.  Twelve  millions 
of  livres  j-  were  conftantly  circulated  there  with 
amazing  rapidity.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  the  fpecie  has  been  fo 
confiderable,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  them  whether  they  dealt  in  gold  or 
filver,  or  in  commodities. 

Her  extenfive  trade  annually  brought  into  her 
ports  two  hundred  fhips  from  France,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  fitted  out  by  the  mother-country  for  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  thirty  from  Canada,  ten  or  twelve 
from  the  iflands  of  Margaretta  and  Trinidad; 
befide  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fhips  that  come  to 
carry  on  a  fmuggling  trade.  The  private  navi- 
gation from  the  ifland  to  the  northern  colonies, 
to  the  Spanifh  continent,  and  to  the  Windward 
Iflands;  employed  a  hundred  and  thirty  veflels, 
from  twenty  to  feventy  tons  burden,  manned  with 
fix  hundred  European  failors  of  all  nations,  and 
fifteen  hundred  flaves  long  enured  to  the  fea 
t  fcrvice. 

At  firft,  the  fhips  that  frequented  Martinico  Manner  in 
ufed  to  land  in  thofe  parts  where  the  plantations  trade  is  car- 
lay.     This*  practice,  feemingly  the  moft  natural,  M^doU* 

*  From  125,000!.  to  166,666 1.  133.  4<I. 
t  500,000). 
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B  xn?  K  1*ia9  liable  to  great  inconveniences;  The  north 
and  north-eafterly  winds  which  blow  Upon  part 
of  the  coafts,  keep  the  fea  in  a  eonftant  and  vio- 
lent  agitation.  Though  there  are  many  good 
roads,  they  are  either  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  each  other*  or  from  mbft  of  the  habitations. 
The  (loops,  deftined  to  coaft  along  this  interval, 
were  frequently  forced  by  the  weather  to  anchor, 
or  to  take  in  but  half  their  lading.  Thefe  diffi- 
culties retarded  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the 
fhip ;  and  the  confequence  of  thefe  delays  was,  a 
gr eat  lofs  of  men,  and  an  increafe  of  expence  to 
the  buyer  and  feller. 

Commerce,  which  mud  always  reckon  among 
its  greateft  advantages  that  of  procuring  a 
quick  return,  could  not  but  be  impeded  by  ano- 
ther inconvenience,  which  was  the  neceffity  the 
trader  lay  under,  even  in  the  beft  latitudes,  of 
difpofing  of  his  cargo  in  fmall  parcels.  If  fome 
induftrious  man  undertook  to  fave  him  that 
trouble,  this  enhanced  the  price  of  the  goods  to 
the  colonifts.  The  merchant's  profit  is  to  be 
rated  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  he  fells. 
The  more  he  fells,  the  more  is  he  able  to  abate 
of  the  profit  which  another  muft  make  who  fells 
lefs. 

A  greater  inconvenience  than  either  of  thefe 
was,  that  fome  places  was  overftocked  with  fome 
forts  of  European  goods,  while  others  were  in 
want  of  them.  The  owners  of  the  fhips  were 
equally  at  a  lofs  to  take  in  a  proper  lading.  Mod 
places  did  not  afford  all  forts  of  commodities, 
nor  every  fpecies  of  the  fame  commodity.  This 
8  deficiency 
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deficiency  obliged  them  to  touch  at  feveral  places,  book 
or  to  carry  away  too  great  or  too  fmall  a  quan- 
tity of  what  was  fit  for  the  port  where  they  were 
to  unload. 

The  fhips  themfelves  were  expofcd  to  feveral 
difficulties.  •  Many  of  them  wanted  careening, 
and  mdft  required  at  leaft  fome  repair.  The  pro- 
per affiftance  on  thefe  occafions  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  roads  that  were  but  litde  frequented, 
where  workmen  did  not  chufe  to  fettle,  for  fear 
of  not  getting  fufficient  employment.  They  were 
therefore  obliged  to  go  and  refit  in  fome  particu- 
lar harbours,  and  then  return  to  take  in  their 
lading  at  the  place  where  they  had  made  their 
fale.  Thefe  different  expeditions  took  up  at  leaft 
three  or  four  months. 

These  and  many  more  inconveniences  made  it 
very  defirable  to  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
all  the  navigators,  to  eftablilh  a  magazine,  where 
the  colonies  and  the  mother-country  might  fend 
their  relpe&ive  articles  of  exchange.  Nature 
feemed  to  point  out  Fort  Royal  as  a  fit  place  for 
this  purpofe.  Its  harbour  was  one  of  the  beft 
in  all  the  Windward  I  (lands,  and  fo  celebrated  for 
its  fafety,  that,  when  it  was  open  to  the  Dutch 
veflels,  they  had  orders  from  the  republic  to 
fhelter  there  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  from 
the  hurricanes  which  are  fo  frequent  and  fo  vio- 
lent in  thofe  latitudes.  The  lands  of  the  Lamen- 
tin  are  diftant  but  a  league,  and  are  the  mod 
fertile  and  richeft  of  all  the  colony.  The  nu- 
merous rivers  which  water  this  fruitful  country, 
convey  loaded  canoes  to  a  certain  diftance  from 
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*  £n®  K  the  place  where  they  empty  into  the  fea.  This 
protection  of  the  fortifications  fecured  the  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  fo  many  advantages;  which, 
however,  wete  balanced  by  a  fwampy  and  unr 
wholefome  foil.  This  capital  of  Martinico  was 
9H0  the  afylum  of  the  men  of  war ;  which  branch 
of  the  navy  at  that  time  defpifed,  and  even  op- 
prefied,  the  merchant-men.  On  this  account! 
port  Royal  was  an  improper  place  to  become  th* 
centre  of  trade,  which  was  therefore  turned  to  St. 
Peter's. 

This  little  town,  which,  notyithftanding  the 
fires  that  have  reduced  it  four  times  to  afhes,  ftHJ 
contains  eighteen  hundred  houfes,  is  fituated  on 
the  weftern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  in  a  bay  or  inlet 
which  is  almoft  circular.  One  part  of  it  is  built 
on  the  ftrand  along  the  fea-fide ;  which  is  called 
the  Anchorage ;  and  is  the  place  deftined  for  the 
fliips  and  warehoufes.  The  other  part  of  the 
town  {lands  up6n  a  low  hill :  it  is  called  the  Fort, 
from  a  fmall  fortification  that  was  built  there  in 
1665,  to  check  the  feditions  of  the  inhabitants 
againft  the  tyranny  of  monopoly;  but  it  now 
feryes  to  protect  the  road  from  foreign  enemies. 
Thefe  two  parts  of  the  town  are  feparated  by  a 
rivulet,  or  fordable  river. 

The  anchorage  is  at  the  back  of  a  pretty  high 
and  perpendicular  hill.  Shut  up,  as  it  were, 
by  this  hill,  which  intercepts  the  eafterly  winds, 
the  moft  conftant  and  mod  falubrious  in  thefe 
parrs;  expofed,  without  any  refrefiiing  breezes, 
to  the  fcorching  beams  of  the  fun,  reflected  frcjm 
the  hill,  from  {he  fea,  and  the  black  fand  on  the 

beach  > 
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beach  *  this  place  is  extremely  hot,  and  always  B  o  J  k 
unwholefome.  Befides*  there  is  no  harbour ;  and 
the  (hips,  which  cannot  winter  fafely  upon  this 
coaft,  are  obliged  to  take  (helter  at  Fort  Royal, 
But  thefe  difadvantages  are  compenfated  by  the 
conveniency  of  the  road  of  St.  Peter's,  for  loading 
and  unloading  of  goods;  and  by  its  fituatiorl, 
which  is  fuch,  that  fliips  can  freely  go  in  and  oiit 
at  all  times,  and  with  all  winds. 

This  Village  was  the  firft  that  was  built,  ancl 
die  firft  that  was  cultivated   on  the  ifland.     It 
hath  not  been,  however,  fo  much  on  account  of 
its  antiquity  as  of  its  convenience,  that  it  enjoys 
the   advantage  of  having   become  the  centre  of 
communication  between  the  colony  and  the  mo- 
ther-country.     At    firft,     St.    Peter's    was    the 
ftorehoufc  for  the  commodities  of  fbmc  diftri&s, 
which  lay   along  fuch   dreary   ahd   tempeftuous 
coafts,  that  no  fhip  could  ever  get  at  them;  fb 
that  the  inhabitants  could  carry  on  no  trade  with- 
out removing  elfewhcre.     The  agents  for  thefe 
colonifts   in  thofe    early   times,    were   only    the 
matters  of  fmall  veflek,  who  having  made  them- 
ielves  known,    by  continually  failing  about  the 
ifland,  were  enticed,  by  the  prolpedt  of  gain,  to 
fix    upon  a  fettled    place    for    their    refidence. 
Honefty  was  the  only  fiipport  of  this  intercourfe : 
moft  of  thefe  agents  could  not  read.    None  b£ 
them  kept  any  books  or  journals.     They  ha4  a 
trunk,  in  which  they  kept  a  feparate  bag  for  each 
perfon,  whofe  bufinefs  they  tranfafted.     Into  this 
bag  they  put  the  produce  of  the  fales,  and  took 
out  what  money  they  wanted  lor  the  purchases. 
Vol.  VI.  G  When 
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?  £,g K  When  the  bag  was  empty,  tjie  commiffion  was  at 
*/  -  ,'  an  end.  This  confidence,  which  muft  appear  fa- 
bulous in  our  days  of  degeneracy  and  diihoneityv 
was  yet  common  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
There  are  fome  perfons  ftill  living,  who  have  car- 
ried on  this  trade,  where  the  employer  had  no  other 
fecurity  for  the  fidelity  of  his  agent,  but  the  benefit 
refulting  frojp  it. 

These  plain  men  were  fucceffively  replaced  by 
.more  enlightened  perfons  from  Europe.  Some 
had  gone  over  to  the  colony,  when  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  exclufive  companies. 
Their  number  increafed  a$  the  commodities  mul- 
tiplied; and  they  themfelves  contributed  greatly 
to  the  extending  of  the  plantations  by  the  loans 
they  advanced  to  the  planters;  whole  labours 
had,  till  then,  gone  on  but  (lowly  for  w#nt  of 
fuch  help*  This  conduft  made  them  the  neceffary 
agents  for  their  debtors  in  the  colony,  as  they 
were  already  for  their  employers  at  home.  Even 
the  cotonift,  who  owed  them  nothing,  was  in 
fopie  meafure  dependent  on  them,  as  he  might 
poffibly  hereafter  ftand  in  need  of  their  affiftance. 
If  his  crop  ihould  fail,  or  be  retarded,  a  plantation 
ftf  fugar-canes  be  fet  on  fire,  or  a  mill  blown 
4own:  if  his  buildings  Ihould  fall,  mortality" 
carry  off  his  cattle  or  his  Haves ;  or  if  every 
thing  Ihould  be  defbroyed  by  drought  or  heavy 
rains;  where  could  he  find  the  means  of  fup- 
porting  himfetf  during  thefe  calamities*  or  of 
repairing  the  k>&  occafioned  by  them  I  Thefe 
oratns  are  in  twenty  different  hands.  If  only  one 
refufts  his  gffiftaace,  the  diftrefs  muft  neceflarily 
5  inoreafe. 
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htereafe.     Thde  confideratiorts  induced  fuch  as  *  ^n?.  * 
had  not  yet  borrowed  money,  to  tmft  the  agents 
of  St.  Peter's  with  their  concerns,  in  order  to 
fecure  4  reiburce  in  times  of  diftr eft. 

The  few  rich  inhabitants,  whofe  fortunes 
itemed  to  place  them  above  thefe  wants,  were  in 
fotne  degree  compelled  to  apply  to  this  fadtory* 
The  trading  captains,  finding  a  port  where  they 
might  with  advantage  complete  their  bufinefs* 
without  ftirring  but  of  their  wirehoufes,  or  even 
of  their  fhips,  forfook  Fort  Royalj  Trinity  Fort, 
and  all  the  other  placed  where  an  arbitrary  price 
Was  put  upon  the  commodities,  and  where  the 
payments  were  flow  and  uncertain.  By  this  revo- 
lution* the  coionifts,  being  confined  to  their 
Works,  which  require  a  conftam  and  daily  attend-* 
ancc,  Could  no  longer  go  out  to  difpofe  of  their 
produce*  They  were  therefore  obliged  to  intruft 
h  to  able  men,  who,  being  fettled  at  the  only  fre- 
quented fea-port,  were  ready  to  feize  the  fnoft 
favourable  opportunities  for  buying  and  felling  *  an 
ineftimabk  advantage  this,  in  a  country  where 
trade  is  continually  fluctuating,  Guadalupe  and 
Granada  followed  this  example,  induced  by  the 
Jame  motives. 

The  war  of  1744  put  a  flop  to  this  prosperity; 
Hoc  that  the  fault  wtfs  in  Martinico  itfelf.  Its 
navy,  conftantly  exercifed,  and  accuftomed  to 
frequent  engagements*  which  the  carrying  on  of 
a  Contraband  trade  required,  was  prepared  for 
a&ion.  In  lefs  than  fix  mooths,  forty  privateers, 
fitted  out  at  St.  Peter's,  fpread  themfelves  about 
the  latitudes  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands*    They  fig- 
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*  oo  k  nalized  themfelves  in  a  manner  worthy,  of  the  an- 
J^j  cient  freebooters.     They  were  conftintly  return- 
ing in   triumph,    and   laden    with    an  immenfe 
booty.     Yet,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  fuccefles,  an 
•        intire  Hop  was  put  to  the  navigation  of  the  colony, 
both  to  the  Spanifh  coaft  and  to  Canada,,  and 
they  were  conftantly  difturbed  even  on  their  own 
coafts.     The  few  fhips  that  came  from  France, 
in  order  to  compenfate  the  hazards  they  were  ex-* 
pofed  to  by  the  lofs  of  their  commodities,  fold 
them  at  a  very  advanced  price,  and  bought  theni 
at  a  very  low  one.     By  this  means  the  produce 
decreafed  in  value,  the  lands  were  but  ill  culti- 
1    vated,  the  works  negleded,  and  the  (laves  perifh- 
ing  for  want.  Every  thing  was  in  a  declining  ftate, 
and  tending  to  decay.     The  peace  at  laft  reftored 
the  freedom  of  trade,  and  with  it  the  hopes  of  re- 
covering the  ancient  profperity  of  the  ifland.    The 
event  did  not  anfwer  the  pains  that  were  taken  to 
attain  it. 
DecKne  of        T wo  years  had  not  yet  elapfed  fince  the  cefla- 
MdThT*'    tion  of  hostilities,  when  the  colony  loft  the  con- 
caufeoMt.   traband  trade  (he  carried  on  with  the  American 
Spaniards.     This  revblution  was  not  owen  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  guarda-coftas.     As  it  is  more  the 
intereft  of  the  traders  to  fet  them  at  defiance, 
than  theirs  to  defend  themfelves  *  the  former  are 
apt  to  defpife  men  who  are  ill  paid  to  protedt 
fuch  rights,  or  enforce  fuch  prohibitions,  as  are 
oftentimes  unjuft.      The  fubftitution  of  regifter 
fhips  to  the  fleets  was  the  caufe  that  confined  the 
•attempts  of  the   fmugglers   within   very  narrow 
limits.     In  the  new  fyftem,  the  number  of  lhips 

was 
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was  undetermined,  and  the  time  of  their  arrival  book 
uncertain,  which  occafioned  a  variation  in  the 
price  of  commodities  unknown  before.  From 
that  time  the  fmuggler,  who  only  engaged  in  this 
trade  from  the  certainty  of  a  fixed  and  conftant 
profit,  would  no  longer  purfue  it,  when  it  did 
not  fecure  him  an  equivalent  to  the  rifques  he 
ran. 

But  this  lofs  was  not  fo  (enfibly  felt  by  the  co- 
lony, as  the  hardfhips  brought  upon  them  by 
the  mother-country.  An  unfkilfiil  adminiftration 
clogged  the  reciprocal  and  neceffary  connection 
between  the  iflands  and  North  America  with  fo 
many  formalities,  that  in  1755  Martinico  fent  but- 
four  vefiels  to  Canada.  The  direction  of  the 
colony,  now  committed  to  the  care  of  avari- 
cious and  ignorant,  clerks,  foon  loft  its  import- 
ance, funk  into  contempt,  and  was  proftituted 
to  venality. 

In  the  mean  while  the  trade  of  France  was  not 
yet  affe&ed  .by  the  decay  of  Martinico.  The 
French  found  traders  in  the  road  of  St.  Peter's, 
who  purcha£ed  their  cargoes  at  a  good  price,  and 
£bnt  their  (hips  home  with  expedition,  and  richly 
laden  -,  and  they  never  inquired  from  what  parti- 
cular colony  the  confumption  and  produce 
arofe.  Even  the  Negroes  who  were  carried  there 
were  fold  at  a  high  price ;  but  few  remained.  % 
The  greateft  part  were  fent  to  the  Granades,  to 
Guadalupe,  and  even  to  the  Neutral  Iflands, 
which,  notwithftanding  the  unlimited  freedom 
they  enjoyed,  preferred  the  (laves  brought  by  the 
French,  to  thofe  the  Englilh  offered,  though  ap- 
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•  3m  K  Parcn^y  **n  ^tter  tenjis.  They  were  convinced, 
from  long  experience,  that  the  chofen  Negroes, 
who  cofl  the  pioft,  enriched  their  lands,  while 
die  plantations  did  not  flourish  in  the  hands  of  the 
Negroes  bought  at  a  lower  price.  But  thefe  pro* 
fits  of  the  mother- country  were  foreign,  and  rather 
hurtful  tQ  Martinico. 

She  had  not  yet  repaired  her  loffes  during  the 
peace*  nor  p«4  off  the  debts  which  a  feries  of  ca- 
lamities bad  obliged  her  to  cdntrad ;  when  war, 
the  greateft  of  all  evils,  broke  out  afrefli.    A  fcrics 
of  misfortunes  for  France,  after  repeated  defeats 
and  lofles,  m&de  Martinico  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh,    It  wa$  reftored  in  July  1763}  fifteen 
months  after  it  had  been  conquered  1  but  deprived 
of  aU  the  neceffary  mrans  of  prosperity,  that  had 
made  it  of  fa  much  importance.     For  fame  yeara 
paft,  the  <?ontr*ha(¥i  trade  carried  cm  to  the  Spa- 
hifh  coafts  was  almoft  intirely  loft     The  ceffion  of 
Canada  arid  of  Louifiana  bed  preceded  all  hopes 
of  opening  again  a  communication,  which  had 
pnly  been    interrupted    by   temporary  .miftakes. 
The  productions  of  the  Granades,  St.  Vincent; 
pad  Dominica,  which  were  now  become  Britsfh 
dominions,    could  ih>  longer    be   brought    into 
their  harbours;    and  a  new  regultttoa  of  the 
mother-country;    which    forbad  her  having  any 
ijitercourfe  with  Guadalupe*  left  her  po  hope} 
from  that  quarter. 

The  colony,  thus  deftitute,  could  depend  upoq, 
nothing  but  its  cultures;  unfortunately,  at  the 
period  when  its  inhabitants  began  to  attend  to 
them  with  advantage,  there  appeared  in  the  ifland; 
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a  fpedes  of  ant  unknown  in  America,  before  it  B  £  £  K 
had  ettfcifed  fiich  ravages  in  Bafbadoes,  that  it 
was  deliberated,  whether  It  would  hot  be  proper 
to  abandon  a  colony  formerly  fo  flourifhing.  It 
is  not  known  whether  this  infeft  was  transferred 
to  Martinico  from  the  Continent,  or  from  this 
ifland.  It  is  however  certain*  that  it  occafidried 
iitexpreffibk  ravages  in  all  the  fu£ar  plantations 
10  the  ifland  where  k  appeared.  This  calamity, 
which  had  been  too  inefFefttfaHy  refiftfid,  had 
lafted  for  eleven  years,  when  the  colonifts  aflem- 
bled  on  the  9th  of  March  1775,  announced  a  re- 
gard of  666,000  livres*,  for  the  p£rfon  who 
fhould  find  a  remedy  againft  thefe  cfeftru&ive 
fcourges.  This  important  fecret  hath  b6eh  al- 
ready difcovtred  tad  praftifed  by  an  officer  named 
DdVoufe,  upon  Oite  of  th£  plantations  thd  moft 
infefted  with  ants.  This  excellent  cultivator  had 
obtained  plentiful  crops  by  multiplying  the  Ia- 
bdurs,  the  irtamnte,  ahd  the  weedings,  by  burn- 
ing the  ftraw  in  'which  this  infeft  concealed  itfelf, 
by  replanting  the  fugar-canes  after  every  crop, 
and  by  difpofing  them  in  fuch  a  itt&tiner  as  to 
facilitate  the  circulation  of  die  air.  This  exam- 
ple hath  at  length  been  followed  by  the  rich  co- 
tonifts;  others  will  imitate  it  in  proportion  to 
Aeir  means ;  and  it  is  to  be  hop^d  that  in  pro- 
Cefe  of  time,  the  recolfedtion  only  will  remain  of 
.  this  grtat  difafter. 

This  calamity  was  raging  in  Jts  greateft  force, 
when  the  hurricane  of  1.766,  the  moft  furious  of 
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B  kin  *  t'10^e  wkkk  had  ravaged  Martinkro,  .deftroyed  , 
the  provifions  and  the  harvefts,  rooted  up  the 
trees,  and  even  overthrew  the  buildings.  The 
deftnrfrioi}  was  fo  general,  that  fcajr<;e  a  few  in-* 
habitants  remained  able  to  adminifter  comfort  to 
fo  many  unfortunate  people^  and  to  relieve  fo 
many  miferies. 

The  high  price  to  which  for  fomc  time  coffee 
had  rifen,  afflded  them  in  fupjporting  thefe  misfor-r 
tunes.     This  produ&ion,  which  had  been  too  much 
cultivated,  fell  into  difgrace,  and  the  planters  pre- 
ferred only  the  regret  of  having  devoted  their 
lands  to  a  commodity,  the  value  of  which  \yas  no 
more  fufEcient  for  their  fubflftence, 
'  To  complete  thefe  misfortunes,  t^ie  mother- 
cbuntry  fuffered  the  colony  to  be  in  want  of  the 
perfons  neceflary  for  the  labours,  of  it •,  for  from 
the  year  1764,  to  1774,  the  trade  of  France  di4 
not  introduce  into  Martipico  more  than  three  hun- 
dred  an4  forty-five  flaves,  one  year  with  another. 
The  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
renewing  their  men  from  the  ref^fe  of  the  Englilh 
cargoes  clandeftinely  intfod^ped. 

An  enlightened  minifter^  whofe  watchful  care 
would  have  extended  itfelf  to  all  parts  of  the  erp- 
pire,  would  haye  alleviated  th$  fete  of  a  great 
fettlement  fo  cruelly  aff}i£ted,  but  this  was  not 
the  cafe.  New  offices  eftabli|hed  on  the  colony 
were  fubflituted  to  thofe  fuccours  it  had  a  right 
to  expeft. 

In  the  French  fettlements  in  the  New  World, 
and  undoubtedly  in  thofe  of  other  nations  like- 
wife,    the    Africans    grew    extremely  depraved; 

and 
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and  tins  was*  becaufe  they  were  certain  of  im-  B  £  °  K 
punity.  Their  mafters,  feduced  by  a  blind  mo- 
tive of  intereft,  never  brought  the  criminals  to 
juftice.  In  order  to  put  a  flop  to  this  great 
mifchief,  the  black  code  regulated  that  the  price 
of  every  (lave  who  fhould  be  condemned  to  death, 
after  information  lodged  againft  him  with  the . 
magiftrate  by  the  proprietor,  lhould  be  paid  for 
by  the  colony. 

Collections  were  immediately  made  for  this 
ufefiil  purpofe  $  but  part  of  them  was  foon  em- 
ployed in  expences  foreign  to  their  inftitution. 
That  of  Martinico  was  dill  more  opjJrefled  than 
the  others  with  thefe  a£ts  of  injuftice ;  when  in 
177 1,  it  was  burthened  with  the  expences  in- 
curred by  the  chamber  of  agriculture  belonging 
to  the  colony,  and  with  the  falary  of  a  deputy, 
\yhich  its  council  keeps  to  no  purpofe  in  the  mo- 
ther-country. 

Oppression  was  carried  ftill  further.  The  du- 
ties which  the  government  collected  at  Mar*, 
tinico,  were  originally  very  trifling,  and  were 
paid  in  proyjfions,  which  were  changed  into  me- 
tals, when  thefe  univerfal  agents  of  commerce- 
were  multiplied  in  the  ifland,  Neverthelefi,  the 
impoft  was  moderate  till  1763,  when  it  was  railed 
.  to  eight  hundred  thpuftnd  livres  *.  Three  years 
after,  it  became  neceflary  to  lower  it,  but  this  di- 
minution, extorted  by  the  calapnitfes  of  the  times, 
^as  put  a  ftop  to  in  1762.  The  tribute  was 
lowered  again  in  .1778,  to  the  fqm  of  666,000 
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*  xiil  K  ^Vrcs  *>    which  is  etju*l  to  *  mtflioh  f  19  rfie 
i--y*  iflands.     It  is  £aid  by  a  poll-tax  upon  the  white 
people  and  upon  the  Negroes,  by  a  ta*  of  five 
per  cent,  on  th6  r e»nt  of  houfes,  by  a  duty  of  one 
per  cent,  on  ^11 '  heaty  merchandise  whfch  enters 
the  colony,  and  an  equal  duty  upon  all  provifkms 
that  are  exported  from  it,  except  coffee,  whkh 
pays  three  per  cent.   '• 
TfMwtbl?      On  the  firft  of  January  1778,  the  population 
«••  of  Martinico  confifted  of  twelve  thoufand  white 

people  of  all  ages  and  of  both  fexes ;   three  thou- 
sand free  Negroes  or  Mukttoes,  and  upwards  of 
fcurfcore  tiiSufartd  (laves,  fhou^*.ks  calculations 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  feventy-two  thou-; 
fand. 

Its  cattle  confifted  of  eight  thoufend  two  hun- 
dred mules  or  horfes ;  nine  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred head  of  horned  catde,  and  thirteen  thoufand 
one  hundred  hogs,  fheep,  or  goats. 

'  Its  fugar  plantations  amounted  to  two  hundred 
fifty-feven,  which  occupied  ten  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-feven  fquares  of  land.  It 
cultivated  fixteen  millions  fix  hundred  two  thou- 
fend  eight  hundred  and  feventy  coffee  plants ;  one 
million  four  hundred  thirty  thoufand  and  twenty  x 
cacao  plants ;  and  one  million  fix  hundred  forty- 
eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty  cotton 
plants. 

Im  1775,  the  French  navigators  loaded  at 
Martinico  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  vefiele, 
With  two  hundred   and  forty-four  thoufand  feu* 

*  27,7501.  f  4*>$W1-  '3«*  4d- 
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Hundred  and  thirty-eight  quintals  fifty-eight  B  °u°  K 
pounds  of  clayed  or  raw  fugar,  which  were  fold  v, ,»-■*. 
in  the  mother-country  for  9,971,155  livres  3  fob 
7  deniers  *  >  with  ninety-fix  thoufand  eight  bun* 
dred  and  eighty-nine  quintals  fixty-eight  pounds 
of  coffee,  which  were  fold  for  4,577,259  livres 
16  feis  f ;  eleven  hundred  and  forty-feven  quintals 
eight  pounds  of  indigo,  which  were  fold  for 
975,018  livres  %  \  eight  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fifty-fix  quintals  fixty-three  pounds  of  cacao,  which 
were  fold  for  605,964  livres  12  fols^j  eleven 
thoufand  and  twelve  quintals  of  cotton,  which  were 
fold  for  2,753,100  livres  ||;  nine  hundred  and 
nineteen  hides,  which  were  fold  for  8,27 1  livres  f ; 
twenty -nine  quintals  ten  pounds  of  rope-yarn, 
which  were  fold  for  29,100  livres**;  nineteen 
hundred  fiitty-fix  quintals  thirty-five  pounds  of 
black  caffia,  which  were  fold  for  52,980  livres 
10  fols  ft  >  one  hundred  and  twenty-  five  quintals 
of  wood,  which  were  fold  for  3,125  livres  ££. 
The  total  amount  of  thefe  articles  was  18,975,974 
livres  r  fol  7  deniers  §$ 5  but  this  fum  did  not 
entirely  belong  to  the  colony ;  a  little  more  than 
?  quarter  of  it  belonged  to  St.  Lucia  and  Guada- 
lupe, which  h^d  font  part  of  their  productions,  to 
MartinicQ.  , 

All  thofe  who  from  inftinft  or  duty  *rc  con-  tioico  an"" 
ceirned  for  (he   intcrefl  of  their  country,  would  KjSff 

♦  About 415,4651.  i6>.     f  190,7191,  3s.  2d. 
J  40,625].  155.  §  25,2481.  10 s.  6d, 

||  114,7121.  lor.  f  344I.  12s.  6d. 

**  1,212  1.  10s.        ♦  ff  2,207!.  lot. 

||  130I.  48.  2d,  §§  About 790,665 1,  us.  9d. 
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E  xii?  K  V9^1  to  ^  *e  Pr°du^i°ns  multiplied  at  Marti*, 
nico.     It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  the  centre, 

of  the  ifland,  full  of  horrid  rocks,  is  unfit  for 
the  culture  of  fugar,  coffee,  or  cotton;  that  too 
much  moifture  would  be  hurtful  to  thefe  produc- 
tions *  and  that, .  jfhould  they  fucceed,  the  charges 
of  carriage  acrofs  mountains  and  precipices  would 
abforb  the  profits  of  the  crops.  But  in  this  large 
fpace  meadows  would  ,turn  to  very  good  account. 
The  foil  is  excellent  for  pafture,  and  only  wants 
the  attention  of  government  to  furnifh  the  inha- 
bitants with  the  necefiary  increafe  of  cattle  both 
for  labour  and  food.  There  are  other  fpots  on 
the  ifland  where  the  foil  is  ungrateful:  craggy 
territories, .  which  have  been  levelled  by  the  tor- 
rents and  the  rains ;  fwampy  grounds,  which  it 
would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  impoffible,  to  dry 
up  j  and  ftony  lands,  which  cannot  be  fertilized . 
by  any  kind  of  labour.  The  obfervers,  however, 
who  are  the  moft  acquainted  with  the  colony, 
unanimoufly  agree,  that  thefe  cultures  are  capa- 
ble .of  being  increafed  nearly  by  one-third,  and 
that  even  this  improvement  might  be  brought, 
about  by  a  better  and  more  fteady  method  of  cul- 
tivation, without  any  further  clearing  of  lands. 
But  in  order  to  attain  to  this  improvement,  a. 
greater  number  of  flaves  would  be  required.  It 
i$  a  confiderable  thing  that  the  inhabitants  have, 
been  able  to  preferve,  till  our  time,  their  works  in 
the  fanrte  ftate  as  they  had  received  them  from 
their  anceftors.  We  do  not  think  that  it  will  be 
in  their  power  to  increafe  thenv 
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9  The  proprietors  of  the  landg  at  Martinico  may  boor 
t>e  divided  into  four  claffes.  The  firft  are  pof- 
fefled  of  a  hundred  large  fugar  plantations,  in 
which  twelve  thoufand  Negroes  are  employed. 
The  fecond  have  one  hundred  and  fifty,  worked 
by  nine  thoufand  blacks.  The  third  clafs  pof- 
ftfs  thirty-fix,  with  two  thoufand  blacks.  The- 
fourth,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  coffee,  cotton, 
cocoa,  and  cafiava,  may  employ  twelve  thoufand 
Negroes.  The  remaining  flaves  of  both  fexes 
are  engaged  in  domeftic  fervices,  in  fiihing,  or 
in  navigation;  they  are  children  or  infirm  per- 
sons. 

The  firft  clafs  confifts  entirely  of  rich  people. 
Their  culture  is  carried  to  the  higheft  degree  of 
perfeftion,  and  they  are  able  to  preferve  it  in  the 
flourifhing  ftate  to  which  they  haye  brought  it. 
Even  the  expences  they  muft  be  at  for  replacing 
deficiencies,  are  not  fo  great  as  thofe  of  the  lefs 
wealthy  planter,  as  the  flaves  born  upon  thefe 
plantations  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  deftroyed  by 
time  and  labour. 

The  fecond  clafs,  which  is  that  of  planters  in 
eaiy  circumftances,  have  but  half  the  hands  that 
would  be  neceflary  to  acquire  a  fortune  equal  to 
that  of  the  opulent  proprietors.  If  they  werfr 
even  able  to  buy  the  number  of  flaves  they  want, 
they  would  be  deterred  from  it  by  fatal -experi- 
ence. Nothing  can  be  more  imprudent  than  the 
cuftom  of  putting  a  great  number  of  frelh  Negroes 
upon  a  plantation.  The  ficknefs  thofe  miferablc 
wretches  are  liable  to,  from  a  change  of  climate 
and  diet  i  the  trouble  of  inuripg  them  to  a  kind 

of 
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•  $.«  *  *f  W»w  *>  which  they  are  not  accuftomed,  and 
which  they  diflike,  cannot  but  difguft  a  planter, 
from  the  conftant  and  laborious  attention  he  tfnuft 
pay  to  this  training  up  of  men  for  the  cultivation 
of  land.  The  moft  a&ive  proprietor,  is  he,  who  is 
able  to  increafe  his  works  by  one-fixth  of  the 
number  of  flavcs  every  year.  Thus  the  fecond 
clafs  might  acquire  fifteen  hundred  blacks  yearly, 
if  the  net  produce  of  their  lands  would  admit  of  it. 
But  they  muft  not  expedt  to  meet  with  credit. 
The  merchants  in  France  do  not  feem  difpofed 
to  truft  tfyem;  and  thofe  who  circulated  their 
ftock  in  the  colony,  no  fooner  found  that  they 
could  not  make  ufe  of  it  without  running  confider- 
able  rifques,  than  they  removed  it  to  Europe,  or 
to  St.  Domingo. 

The  third  clafs,  which  are  but  little  removed 
from  indigence,  cannot  change  their  fituation  by 
any  means  which  the  natural  courfe  of  trade  can 
fupply.  It  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  them  to 
be  able  to  fubfift.  The  indulgence  of  govern- 
ment can  alone  put  them  into  fuch  a  flourifhing 
condition  as  to  render  them  ufeful  to  the  ftate, 
by  lending  them,  without  intereft,  the  foms  they 
may  want,  to  raife  their  plantations.  This  clafi 
might  employ  a  greater  number  of  frefh  Negroes 
than  we  have  allotted  to  the  fecond,  without  die 
lame  inconveniencies $  becaufe  each  planter,  hav- 
ing fewer  flaves  to  look  after,  will  be  able  to 
pay  a  greater  attention  to  thofe  he  may  pur- 
chafe. 

Tnz  fourth  clafs,  who  are  employed  in  cul- 
tures of  Ids  importance  than  that  of  fugar,  do 

not 
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not  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  powerful  helps*  to  re-  *  £  °  * 
Cover  that  eafe  and  plenty  from  which  they  *«*>  .  ^  .*_  . 
fallen,  by  war,  hurricanes,  and  other  misfor- 
tunes.. Could  thefe  two  laft  clafles  but  make  an 
acqqifition  of  fifteen  hundred  flaves  every  year, 
it  would  be  fufficient  to  raife  them  to  that  degree 
of  profperity  to  which  tfreir  induftry  naturally  un- 
titles them* 

Thus  Martin&o  might  hope  to  revive  her  de- 
clining plantations,  and  to  recover  the  firft  fplerv- 
dour  to  which  her  diligence  had  raifed  her,  if  fhe 
could  get  a  yearly  acceffion  of  three  thoufand 
Negroes.  But  it  is  well  known  that  fhe  is-not  in  a 
condition  too  pay  for  thefe  recruits.  She  owes  the 
mother-country,  for  balance  of  trade,  about  a 
million  *.  A  feries  of.  misfortunes  has  obliged  her  -  * 
to  borrow  four  millions  f  of  the  merchants  fettled 
in  the  town  of  St.  Peter.  The  engagements  fhe  has 
.entered  into  on  account  of  divided  inheritance* 
.and  thofe  fhe  has  contracted  for  the  purcfcafe  of  a 
number  of  plantations,  have  made  her  i&fblvcnc 
This  defperate  ftate  will  neither  allow  her  the 
means  of  foon  recovering  her  former,  fituation,  nof 
the  ambidoa  of  purfuing  th^t  -road  to  fortune 
which  once  lay  open  to  her. 

Add  to  this,  that  fhe  ftands  expofed  to  invafiom  wKnhcf 
But  though  there  are  a  ntimber  of  places  where  can  bTcT*- 
the  enemy  may  land,  yet  thqr  mill  never .  make  quered  ? 
the  attentat. .  It  would  indeed  Jbe  frwtlefe,  becauft 
of  the  impoflSbility  of  bringing  up  the,  artHkry 
and  ammunition,  acrofs  fuch  a  rugged  couatry*  & 

Fort 
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*  xnt  *  F°rt  Royal,  which  defends  the  whole  colony.  It 
is  in  this  latitude  only  that  the  enemy  would  fail, 
in  order  to  make  fuch  an  attempt. 

In  the  front  of  this  ftrong  and  principal  place  of 
defence  is  a  famous  harbour,  fkuated  on  the  fide  of 
a  broad  bay,  that  cannot  be  entered  without  many 
tackings,  which  muft  decide  the  fate  of  any  (hip 
that  is  forced  to  avoid  an  engagement.  If  fhe  hap- 
pens to  be  unrigged,  or  is  a  bad  failer,  or  meets 
with  fome  accident  from  tho  variations  of  the 
fqualls  of  wind,  the  currents,  or  whirlpools,  fhe 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  afiailant  that  is 
a  better  failer.  The  garrifon  of  the  fortrefs  itfelf 
may  become  a  ufelefs  and  inglorious  fpeftator  of 
the  defeat  of  a  whole  fquadron,  as  it  has  been  often 
of  the  taking  of  merchant- fhips. 

The  infide  of  the  harbour  is  much  injured,  on 
account  of  the  hulks  of  feveral  fhips  that  have 
been  funk  there,  to.  keep  out  the  Englifh  in  the  laft 
war.  Thefe  veflels  have  been  taken  up  again  -,  but 
it  will  (till  require  a  confiderable  expence  to  re* 
move  the  heaps  of  fand  which  had  gathered  about 
them,  and  to  put  the  harbour  in  the  fame  ftatc 
it  was  before.  This  work  will  not  admit  of  any 
delay ;  for  the  port,  though  not  very  fpacious,  is 
the  only  one  where  fhips  of  all  rates  can  winter ; 
the  only  one  where  they  can  be  fupplied  with, 
mafts,  fails,  cables,  and  excellent  water,  which  is 
brought  there  from  the  diftance  of  a  league  by  a 
very  well  contrived  canal,  and  which  may  be  eafily 
procured 

An  enemy  will  always  land  near  to  this  harbour, 
and  there  is  •  no  poffibility  of  preventing  them, 

whatever 
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Vhatever  precautions  be  taken.     The  war  could  *  2  0  * 
only  be  carried  on  againft  them  in  the  field ;   it 
could  not  be   continued  for  any  time,   and  the 
people  would  foon  be  reduced  to  (hut  themfelves 
up  in  their  fortifications* 

They  formerly  had  no  other  fortification  than 
tort  Royal,  where  immenfe  fums  had  been  bu- 
ried through  want  of  (kill  under  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains. All  the  knowledge  of  the  ableft  engineers 
has  never  been  fufficient  to  give  any  degree  of 
ftrength  or  folidity  to  works  occafionally  erefted 
by  the  moft  unfkilful  hands,  and  without  any  fort 
bf  plan.  They  have  been  obliged  to  content 
themfelves  with  adding  a  covered-way,  A  rampart, 
and  flanks,  to  fuch  parts  of  the  place  as  would 
admit  of  them.  But  the  work  of  the  moft  con- 
fequence  has  been  to  cut  into  the  rock,  which 
cafily  gives  way  j  and  to  dig  fubterraheous  rooms, 
which  are  airy,  wholefome,  and  fit  to  feaire  war- 
like ftores  and  provifions ;  as  alfo  to  fhelter  the 
fick,  and  to  defend  the  foldiers,  and  fuch  of  the 
inhabitants  whofe  attachment  to  their  country 
would  infpire  them  with  courage  to  defend  the 
colony.  It  has  been  thought,  that  men  who  were 
fure  of  finding  a  fafe  retreat  in  thefe  caverns,  after 
having  expofed  their  lives  on  the  ramparts,  would 
ibon  forget  their  fatigues,  and  face  the  eiiertty  with 
frefh  vigour.  This  idea  was  fortunate  and  fenfi- 
ble,  and  muft  have  been  fuggefted,  if  not  by  a 
patriotic  government,  at  leaft  by  fome  fenfibk 
and  humane  minifter. 

But  the  bravery  this  muft  infpire  could  not  be 
fufficient  to  prefervc  a  place,  which  is  commanded 

Vol.  VI-  H  on 
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B  xii?  K  w^c^  *s  not  ab°ve  two  leagues  long,  and  from 
fifteen  to  forty  toifes  broad.  This  canal*  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Salt  River,  is  navigable,  but 
will  only  carry  Indian  boats.  . 

That  part  of  the  ifland  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  whole  colony,  is,  towards  the  centre,  full 
of  craggy  rocks,  and  fo  cold,  that  nothing  will  grow 
there  but  fern;   and  fome  ufelefs  fhrubs  covered 
with  mofs.     On  the  top  of  thefc  rocks,  a  moun- 
tain called  la  Soupbriere>  or  the  Brimftorte  moun- 
tain, rifes  tQ  an  immenfe  height  into  the  middle 
region  of  the  air.      It  exhales,  through  various 
openings,  a  thick  black  fmoke,  intermixed  with 
fparks  that  are  vifible  by  night.     From  all  thefe 
hills  flow  numberlefs  fprings,  which  fertilize  the 
plains  below,  and  moderate  the  burning  heat  of 
the  climate  by  a  refrefhing  ftream,  fo  celebrated, 
that  the  galleons,  which  formerly  ufed  to  touch  at 
the  Windward  Iflands,  had  orders  to  renew  their 
provifion  with  this   pure   and   falubrious   waiter. 
Such  is  that  part  of  the  ifland  properly  called 
Guadalupe.      That    which    is   commonly  called 
Grande  Terre,  has  not  been  fo  much  favoured  by 
nature.     The  fpil  is  not  fo  fertile,  or  the  climate 
fo  wholefome  or  fo  pleafant.     It  is>  indeed,  lefs 
rugged  j    put  it  wants  fprings  and  rivers.     There 
are  even  no  fprings  to  be  found  there.     Aque- 
dufts,  which  would  not  be  very  expenfive,  would, 
undoubtedly,  in  procefs  of  time,  enable  it  to  enjoy 
this  advantage  in  common  with  the  other  part  of 
the  colony. 

No  European  nation  had  yet  taken  pofleffion  of 
this  ifland,  when  five  hundred  and  fifty  French* 

men, 
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men,  led  on  by  two  gentlemen  named  Loline  and  B  °  °  K 
Dupleflis,  arrived  *here  from  Dieppe  on  the  28th 
of  June  1635.  They  had  been  very  imprudent 
in  their  preparations.  Their  provifions  were  fo  ill 
chofen,  that  they  were  (poiled  in  the  paffage ;  and 
they  had  fliipped  fo  few,  that  thdy  were  exhaufted 
in  two  months.  They  were  fupplied  with  none 
from  the  mother-country.  St.  Chriftopher's,  whe- 
ther from  fearcity  or  defign,  refiifed  to  fpare  them 
any;  and  the  firft  attempts  in  husbandry  they 
made  in  the  country,  could  not  yet  afford  any 
thing.  No  refource  was  left  for.  the  colony  but 
from  the  favages ;  but  the  fuperfluities  of  a  people 
who  cultivate  but  little,  and  therefore  had  never 
laid  up  any  ftores,  could  not  be  very  confic}erable. 
The  new-comers,  not  content  with  what  the  favages 
might  freely  and  voluntarily  bring,  came  to  a  refo- 
lution  to  plunder  them ;  and  hoftilities  commenced 
on  the  1 6th  of  January  1636. 

The  Caribs,  not  thinking  themfelves  in  a  con  - 
dition  openly  to  refill  an  enamy  who  had  fo  much 
the  advantage  from  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms, 
deftroyed  their  own  provifions  and  plantations, 
and  retired  to  Grande  Terre,  or*to  the  neighbour- 
ing iflands.  From  thence  the  moft  defperate  came 
over  to  the  ifland  from  which  they  had  been 
driven,  and  concealed  themfelves  in  the  thickeft 
parts  of  the  forefts.  In  the  day-time  they  Ihot 
with  their  poifoned  arrows,  or  knocked  down  with 
their  clubs,  all  the  French  who  were  fcattered 
about  for  hunting  or  fiftiihg.  In  the  night,  they 
burned  the  dwellings,  and  deftroyed  the  plantations, 
of  their  unjuft  Ipoilers.- 

H   3  A  DREAD- 
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*  9.i?  K      A  dreadful  famine  was  the  confequence  of 
L  -,-  .'  this  kind  of  war.     The  colonifts  were  reduced  to 
graze  in  the  fields,  to  eat  their  own  excrements, 
and  to  dig  up  dead  bodies  for  their  fubfiftence. 
Many  who  had  been  flaves  at  Algiers,  held  in  ab- 
horrence the  hands  that  had  broken  their  fetters ; 
and  all  bf  them  curfed  their  exiftence.  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  they  atoned  for  the  crime  of  their 
inyafion,  till  the  government  of  Aubert  brought 
about  a  peace  with  the  favages  at  the  end  of  the 
year   1640,     When  we  confider  the  injuftice  of 
the  hoftilities  which   the   Europeans  have   com- 
mitted all  over  America,  we  are  almoft  tempted 
to   rejoice   at  their  misfortunes,   and  at  all   the 
judgments  that  purfue  thofe  inhuman  oppreflbrs. 
We  are  ready,  from  motives  of  humanity,  to  re- 
nounce the  ties  that  bind  us  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  own  hemifphere,  to  change  our  connections, 
and  to  contraft  beyond  the  feas,  with  the  favage 
Indians,   an  alliance  which   unites   all  mankind, 
that  of  misfortune  and  compaffion. 
Gu»daiupe        The  remembrance,  however,  of  hardfhips  en- 
7Zl"*h£n  dured  in  an  invaded  ifland,  proved  a  powerful  in- 
itt  roiferics,  clement  to  the  cultivation  of  all  articles  of  imme- 

bot  cot  1  not 

becom*  a  diate  neceffity  5  which  afterwards  induced  an  at- 
cojony  tin  tention  to  thofe  of  luxury  confumed  in  the  mother- 
jngCbeenT"     country.     The  few  inhabitants  who  had  efcaped 

^Suuad  ^e  calamtoes  ^ey  k*d  drawn  upon  themfelves, 
were  foon  joined  by  fome  difcontented  colonifts 
from  St.  Chriftopher's,  by  Europeans  fond  of  no- 
velty, by  failors  tired  of  navigation,  and  by  lbme 
fea-captains,  who  prudently  chofe  to  commit  to 
the  care  of  a  grateful  foil  the  treafures  they  had 

favcd 
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faved  from  the  dangers  of  the  fea.     But  (till  the  B  °x  £  K 
profperity  of  Guadalupe  was  flopped,  or  impeded, 
by  obftacles  arffing  from  its  fituation. 

The  facility  with  which  the  pirates  from  the 
neighbouring  iflands  could  carry  off  their  cattle, 
their  flaves,  their  very  crops,  frequently  brought 
them  into  a  very  defperate  fituation.  Inteftine 
broils,  arifing  from  jealoufies  of  authority*  often 
difturbed  the  quiet  of  the  planters.  The  adven- 
turers who  went  over  to  the  Windward  Iflands, 
difdaining  a  land  that  was  fitter  for  agriculture 
than  for  naval  expeditions,  were  eafily  attrafted  to 
Martinico,  by  the  convenient  roads  it  abounds 
with.  The  proteftion  of  thofe  intrepid  pirates, 
brought  to  that  ifland  all  the  traders  who  Battered 
themfelves  that  they  might  buy  up  the  fpoils  of  . 
the  enemy  at  a  low  price,  and  all  the  planters 
who  thought  they  might  fafely  give  themfelves  up 
to  peaceful  labours.  This  quick  population  could 
not  fail  of  introducing  the  civil  and  military  go- 
vernment of  the  Caribbee  Iflands  into  Martinico. 
From  that  time,  the  French  miniftry  attended  more 
ferioufly  to  this  than  to  the  other  colonies,  which 
were  not  fo  immediately  under  their  direction ;  and, 
hearing  chiefly  of  this  ifland,  they  turned  all  their 
encouragements  into  that  channel. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  this  preference,  that 
in  1700  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Guadalupe 
amounted  only  to  3,825  white  people*  325  fa- 
vages,  free  negroes,  or  mulattoes;  and  6rf2$ 
flaves,  many  of  whom  were  Caribs.  Her  cul- 
tures were  reduced  to  60  fmall  plantations  of  fu- 
gar,  66  of  indigo,  a  little  cpco?,  and  a  confider- 

H  4  able 
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B  xii?  K  a^c  ^f^ty  °^  cotton#  The  catt^e  amounted  to 
iy6ao  horfes  and  mules,  and  3*699  head  of 
horned  cattle.  This  was  the  fruit  of  fixty  years 
labour, 

The  colony  did  not  make  any  rapid  progreft 
till  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Its  population 
confided  of  9,643  white  men ;  41,140  flaves ;  and 
its  cattle  and  provifions  were  proportioned  to  it, 
when,  in  the  month  of  April  1759,  it  was  con-r 
quered  by  the  arms  of  Great  Britain. 

France  lamented  this  lofs ;  but  the  colony  had 
reafon  to  cpmfort  themfelves  for  this  dilgrace. 
During  a  fiege  of  three  months  they  had  feen  their 
plantations  deftroyed,  the  buildings  that.fervetf  to 
carry  on  their  works  burnt  down,  and  fbme  of 
their  flaves  carried  off.  Had  the  enemy  been 
forced  to  retreat  after  all  theffe  devaftations,  the 
ifland  was  ruined.  Deprived  of  all  affiftance  from 
the  mother- country,  which  was  not  able  to  fend 
her  any  fuccours,  and  expe&ing  nothing  from  the 
Dutch,  who  on  account  of  their  neutrality  came 
into  her  roads,  becaufe  ihe  had  nothing  to  offer 
them  in  exchange,  Ihe  could  never  have  fubfifted 
till  -the  enfuing  harveft.  # 

The  conquerors  delivered  the  colonifts  from  thefe 
apprehenfions.  The  Englifli,  indeed,  are  no  mer- 
chants in  their  colonies.  The  proprietors  of  lands, 
who  moftly  refide  in  Europe,  fend  their  representa- 
tives whatever  they  want,  and  draw  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  eftate  by  the  return  of  their  lhip.  An 
agent  fettled  in  fome  fea-port  of  Great  Britain,  is 
intruded  with  the  fiirnifhing  of  the  plantation,  and 
with  receiving  the  produce.  This  was  impracticable 

at 
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at  Guadalupe  5  and  the  conquerors  in  this  refpe£t  B  JiJJ  * 
were  obliged  to  adopt  the  cuftom  of  the  conquered,  v^  ..^ 
The  Englifli,  informed  of  the  advantage  the 
French  made  of  their  trade  with  the  colonies, 
haftened,  in  imitation  of  them,  to  fend  their  (hips 
to  the  conquered  ifland ;  and  fo  multiplied  their 
expeditions,  that  they  overftocked  the  market, 
and  fank  the  price  of  all  European  commodities. 
The  colonift  bought  them  at  a  very  low  price, 
and,  in  confequenee  of  this  plenty,  obtained  long 
delays  for  the  payment* 

To  this  credit,  which  was  necefiary,  was  foon 
added  another  arifing  from  (peculation,  which 
enabled  the  colony  to  fulfil  its  engagements. 

The  viftorious  nation  fent  there  eighteen  thou- 
sand feven  hundred  and  twenty-one  (laves,  in  the 
expeftation  of  reaping  in  time  great  advantages 
from  their  labour.  But  their  ambition  was  fruf- 
trated,  and  the  colony  was  reftored  to  its  former 
pofleflbrs  in  July  1763. 

The  flourifhing  ftate  to  which  Guadalupe  had  ▼«*<«»  fy- 
been  raifed  by  the  Englifh,  was  remarked  by  all  cd by \h*** 
the  world,  when   they  reftored   it.      It  acquired  ESStf 
that  degree  of  confideration,   which  opulence  al-  Jjjfy*' 
ways   infpires  at  prefent.      The  mother-country  Gwaaiupc. 
beheld  it  with  a  kind  of  refpeft.     Till  that  time 
it  had  been  fubordinata  to  Martinlco,  as  were  all 
the  French  Windward  Iflands.     The  ifland  was 
releafed  from  thefe  (hackles,  which  it  confidered 
as  a  di%race,  by  giving  it  an  independent  admi- 
riiftration.     This  arrangement  lafted  till  1768,  at 
which  period  it  was  again  fubje&ed  to  the  former 
yoke,  from  which  it  was  releafed  in  1772,  and 

placed 
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*  xm.  K  P^ced  under  it  again  fix  months  after.  In  .1775, 
a  governor  of  its  own  was  again  granted  to  it  5 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  after  fo  many  varia- 
tions, the  court  of  Verfailles  will  no  more  depart 
from  this  arrangement,  the  only  one  which  is 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  an  enlightened 
.policy.  Should  adminiftration  eyer  fwerve  from 
this  fortunate  plan,  the  governors  and  the  in- 
tendants  would  again  beftow  their,  care,  their  cre- 
dit, and  their  regard,  upon  the  metropolitan 
ifland  immediately  under  their  infpe&ion,  while 
the  dependant  ifland  would  be  abandoned  to  fub- 
alterns,  without  influence  or  without  confidera- 
tion,  and  confequently  without  the  power  or  the 
will  of  doing  any  thing  ufefaL 

The  military  men,  who  have  been  of  opinion 
that  the  two  colonies  fhould  be  united  under  one 
governor,  have  been  led  into  it  from  confidjering 
the  advantages  that  would  arife  from  coUedting 
the  forces  of  both  iflands,  for  their  mutual 
defence.  But  they  have  not  reflefted,  that 
at  an  equal  diftance  between  Martinico  and 
Guadalupe,  there  is  Dominica,  an  Englifh  fet- 
riement,  which  cannot  be  avoided,  and,  which 
overlooks  equally  the,  double  canal  that  divides  it  ' 
fropn  the  French  pofieffions.  Should  the  French 
naval  forces  be  inferior  to  the  Englifh,  the  com- 
munication would,  be  impra&icable,  becaufe  the 
refpe&ive  fuccours  would  infallibly  be  inter- 
cepted j  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  fhould  be  fu- 
perior,  the  communication  would  become  ufelefs, 
becaufe   no  invaficJn  could  be  apprehended,     In  . 

either 
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either  of  thefe  cafes,  the  fyftero  propofed  is  chi-  *  °ai°  K 
merical. 

It  would  be  very  different,  if  it  were  neceflary 
to  carry  on  offenfive  meafures.  The  union  of  the 
powers  belonging  to  each  of  thefe  iflands  might 
become  ufeful,  and  even  neceflary,  under  fuch 
circumftances.  In  that  cafe,  the  command  of  the 
whole  would  be  intrufted  to  one  erf*  the  governors, 
and  thip  command  would  ceafe  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  proje&ed  enterprife. 

But  is  it  proper  to  leave  a  free  trade  between 
the  territorial  produ&ions  6f  one  colony  and  thofe  of 
the  other  ?  Till  the  conqueft  of  Guadalupe  by  the 
Englifh,  the  immediate  connections  of  that  ifland 
with  the  ports  of  France  had  been  limited  to  fix 
or  feven  veflels  annually.  Its  provifions,  from 
motives  more  or  lefs  maturely  confidered,  were 
moftly  fent  to  Martinico.  When,  at  the  period 
of  the  reftitution,  the  adminiftration  of  the  two 
colonies  was  feparated,  their  trade  became  like- 
wife  diftinft.  The  communications  have  fincc 
been  opened  again,  and  are  ftill  permitted  at  this 
prefent  time. 

This  arrangement  is  cenfured  by  fbme  people  in 
France.  It  is  neceflary,  fay  they  with  acrimony, 
that  the  colonies  fliould  fulfil  their  deftination, 
which  is,  to  confume  a  great  quantity  of  mer- 
chandife  from  the  mother-country,  and  to  fend 
back  a  great  abundance  of  productions.  And 
yet,  notwithftanding  her  abilities  to  fulfil  this 
double  obligation,  Guadalupe  will  neither  do  the 
one  nor  the  other,  as  long  as  ihe  ihall  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  her  commodities  to  Martinico. 

This 
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B  xm  K  ^kk  *ntcrcourfe  w^  always  be  the  caufe  or  the 
occafion  of  an  immenfe  trade  in  foreign  markets, 
and  at  Dominica  in  particular.  This  fraudulent 
trade  can  only  be  flopped,  and  the  habit  of 
fmuggling  eradicated,  by  prohibiting  this  com- 
munication. 

These  arguments,  which  are  founded  upon  mo- 
tives of  private  intereft,  ought  not  to  prevent  the 
confirmation  of  the  connexions  which  Guadalupe 
and  Martinico  have  formed  with  each  other.  Li- 
berty is  the  wifh  of  all  mankind  *  and  every  proprie- 
tor hath  a  natural  right  to  fell  the  productions  of 
his  foil  to  whom  he  chufes,  and  to  as  much  advan- 
tage as  he  can.  This  fundamental  principle  of 
all  well-regulated  focieties  hath  been  fet  afide  \n 
favour  of  the  mother-country ;  and  it  was  per- 
haps neceffary  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs.  But 
to  be  defirous  of  extending  farther  the  prohibi- 
tions to  which  the  colonifts  are  fubjefted ;  to  wifh 
to  deprive  them  of  the  conveniences  and  advan- 
tages which  they  may  derive  from  a  lading  or  a 
temporary  communication  with  their  own  fellow- 
citizens,  is  an  aft  of  tyranny  which  the  merchants 
of  France  will  one  day  be  afhamed  of  having  fo- 
licited,  and  which  will  never  be  granted  but  by 
an  ignorant,  corrupt,  or  weak  minifter.  If,  as  it 
is  pretended,  the  intercourfe  permitted  at  prefent 
between  the  two  iflands,  fliould  give  part  of  their 
commodities  to  artful  and  rapacious  rivals,  go- 
vernment may  find  fome  fair  means  of  introducing 
into  the  kingdom  the  territorial  riches  of  Guada- 
lupe, and  of  the  fmall  iflands  which  are  under  its  . 
dependence.    ' 
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Deseada,  at  the  diftance  of  four  or  five  leagues  B  Jn^  K 
from  Guadalupe,  is  one  of  thefe  iflands.     Its  ter-  u--v~-i 
ritory  is  exceedingly  barren,   and  is  ten  leagues  peodeMup. 
in  circumference.      It  reckons  but  few  inhabit-  JJ1  °ulda" 
ants,  who  are  all  employed  in  the  culture  of  a  few 
coffee  and  cotton  trees.     It  is  not  known  at  what 
precife  time  this'fettlement  was  begun,  but  it  is  a 
modern  one. 

The  Saints,  three  leagues  diftant  from  Guada- 
lupe, are  two  very  fmall  iflands,  which,  with  an- 
other yet  fmaller,  form  a  triangle,  and  have  a  to- 
lerable harbour.  Thirty  Frenchmen  were  fent 
thither  in  1648,  but  were  fbon  driven  away  by*n 
exceflive  drought,  which  dried  up  their  only 
fpring,  before  they  had  time  to  make  any  refer- . 
Voirs.  A  fccond  attempt  was  made  in  1652,  and 
lafting  plantations  were  eftablifhed,  which  now 
yield  fifty  thoufand  weight  of  coffee,  and  one 
hundred  thoufand  of  cotton. 

At  the  diftance  of  fix  leagues  from  Guadalupe 
is  Marigalante,  which  hath  fifteen  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. The  numerous  favages  by  whom  it 
was  inhabited,  were  driven  from  it  in  1648,  by 
the  French,  who  were  obliged  to  fuftain  and  re- 
pel feveral  warm  attacks,  in  order  to  maintain 
themfelves  in  their  ufurpation.  It  hath  an  ex- 
cellent foil,  upon  which  a  population  hath  fuo 
ceflively  been  formed,  of  feven  or  eight  hundred 
white  people,  and  of  fix  or  feven  thoufand  Ne- 
groes, moft  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  culture 
of  fugar. 

St.  Martin,  and  St.  Bartholomew,  are  like- 
wife  dependent  upon  Guadalupe,   though  at  the 
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B  xii?.  K  ^ance  of  forty-five  or  fifty  leagues  from  it.  The 
former  of  thefe  iflands  hath  been  Ipoken  of  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  Dutch  fettlements.  It  remains  to 
fay  fom^thing  of  the  ktter. 

It  is  faid  to  be  eleven  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence.    Its  mountains  are  nothing  but  rocks,  and 
its  vallies   nothing  but  fands,  which   are   never 
watered  by  fprings  or  by  rivers,  and  much  too 
feldom  by  the  waters  of  the  (ky.     It  is  even  de- 
prived of   a  good   harbour,    although   all  geo- 
graphers  have   beftowed  this  advantage  upon  it. 
In  1646,   fifty  Frenchmen  were  lent  there  from 
St,  Chriftopher's.  j    they  were   maflacred  by  the 
Caribs   in   1656,   arid  were  replaced  only  three 
years  after.      The  barrennefs  of  the  foil  obliged 
them  to  have  recourfe   to  the  Guyacum  wood, 
which  covered  their  new  Country,  and  of  which 
they  made  fome  fmall  works,  that  were  in  great  re- 
queft.     This  refource  was  foon  exhaufted,  and  it 
was  fucceeded  by  the  care  of  a  few  cattle,  which 
fupplied  the  neighbouring  iflands.      Soon    after 
this,  the  culture  of  cotton  was  introduced  -,  and 
the  crop  of  this  amounts  to  fifty  or  fixty  thoufand 
weight,  when  not  checked  by  obftinate  droughts, 
which  are  very  frequent.     Till  thefe  prefent  times, 
the  labours   have  all   been  carried  on  by  white 
people ;    and   it  is  ftill  the  only  one  of  the  Eu- 
ropean  colonies   eftabliihed  in  the  New  World> 
where  free  men  do  not  difdain-  to  partake  of  the 
labours   of  agriculture  with   their   flaves.     Tht 
numbers  of  the  latter  do  not  exceed  four  hundred 
and  twenty-feven>  nor  thofe  of  the  former  three 
hundred  and  forty-five.     The  ifland  could  not, 
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without  difficulty,    maintain   a  greater   number,  B  £,£ K 
even  in  the  moft  profperous  times.  'u  iy  ■» 

The  wretchednefs  of  the  inhabitants  is  fo  weH  . 
known,  that  the  enemy's  privateers,  which  fre- 
quently put  in  there,  have  always  paid  pun&ually 
for  what  few  refrefhments  they  could  (pare  them, 
though  the  miferable  inhabitants  were  too  weak 
to  compel  them.  There  is  then  fome  humanity 
left  eren  in  the  breaft  of  enemies  and  pirates  s 
man  is  not  naturally  cruel  -,  and  only  becomes  fo 
from  fear  or  intereft.  The  armed  pirate,  who 
plunders  a  veffel  richly  laden,  is  not  deftitute  of 
equity,  nor  even  of  compafiion  for  a  fet  of  poor 
defencelefs  iflanders. 

On  the  firft  of  January  1777,  the  population  J/^^*1 
of  Guadalupe,   and  of  the  iflands  more  or  left  i»p«.  ™a 

*.      •■■  1*11  t  of  the  fmaU 

fertile,  under  its  dependence,  amounted  to  maunder 
twelve  thoufand  feven  hundred  white  perfons  of  "^pCD*" 
all  ages  and  of  both  fexes,  thirteen  hundred 
and  fifty  free  Negroes,  or  Mulattoes,  and  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  flavesj  although,  in  the  account 
of  the  colohy,  there  were  only  fourfcore  and  four 
thoufand  one  hundred  mentioned. 

Their  cattle  confided  of  nine  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  twenty  horfes  or  mules,  fifteen  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  and  forty  head  of  horned  cattle, 
and  twenty-five  thoufand  four  hundred  lheep, 
hogs,  or  goats. 

Their  cultures  confifted  only  of  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
twenty-two  cacao  trees  j  eleven  million  nine 
hundred  feventy-fouf  thoufand  and  forty- fix  cot- 
ton plants  j   eighteen  million  feven  hundred  and 
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B  xii?  *  ninety-nine  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fourfcore 
coffee  trees ;  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
fugar  plantations ;  which  occupied  twenty-fix 
thoufand  and  eighty-eight  fquares  of  land. 

Their  government,  taxes,  and  impofts,  were 
the  fame  as  at  Martinico* 

If  thefe  frequent  calculations  be  difgufting  to 
the  idle  reader,  it  is,  hoped  that  they  will  not 
be  fo  difagreeable  to  political  calculators;  who, 
difcovering,  in  the  population  and  in  the  pro- 
duftions  of  the  lands,  the  exadt  proportion  of 
the  ftrength  of  the  ftate,  will  be  the  better 
enabled  to  compare  the  natural  refources  of  all 
nations. 

It  is  only  by  a  well-regulated  regifter  of  fuch 
a  nature,  that  we  can  judge,  with  fome  degree 
of  precifion,  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  maritime 
and  commercial  powers  that  have  fettlements 
in  the  New  World.  The  merit  of  the  work,  in 
this  point,  confifts  in  its  accuracy;  and  fome 
allowances  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  made  to  the 
author,  for  the  want  of  embelliftiments,  in  favour 
of  the  ufeful  information  which  is  fubftituted  to 
them.  There  are  eloquent  defcriptions,  ,and  in- 
genious reprefentations  enough  of  diftant  coun- 
tries, which  ferve  to  amufe  and  to  deceive  the 
multitude.  It  is  time  to  appreciate  the  truth, 
which  refults  from  the  hiftory  of  them,  and  to 
be  informed,  not  fo  much  of  what  they  have 
been,  as  of  what  they  are  at  prefent;  for  the 
hiftory  of  what  is  palled,  efpecially  from  the. 
manner  in  which  it  is  written,  is  almoft  as  much 
applicable  to  future  ages,  as,  to  the  prefent.    Let 
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tne  be  allowed,  therefore,  pnce  again  to  declare,  B  £  £  K 
that  no  man  fhould  be  furprifed  at  the  numerous 
repetitions  of  the  quantity  of  Negroes,  of  ani- 
mals, of  lands,  and  of  productions ;  and  at  details, 
in  a  word,  which,  however  dry  and  unentertaining 
they  may  be  to  the  mind*  are  neverthelefs  the 
natural  foundations  of'  fociety. 

Guadalupe  muft  obtain  from  its  cultures,  ^ 
very  confiderable  mafs  of  produ6tions,  and  more 
confiderable  even  than  Martinico.  It  hath  a 
greater  number  of  flaves ;  it  employs  lefs  of  theni 
in  its  navigation  and  in  its  commerce;  it  hath 
placed  a  number  of  them  upon  a  foil  which  is 
inferior  to  that  of  its  rival,  but  great  part  of 
which  being  newly  manured,  yields  more  abun- 
dant crops,  than  the  grounds  which  are  fatigued 
by  a  long  continuance  of  tillage.  Accordingly, 
it  is  evident,  that  fuch  of  its  plantations  as  are 
not  devoured  by  ants,  yield  an  income  much 
fuperior  to  that  which  is  obtained  at  Martinico. 
Neverthelefs,  eighty-one  veflels  of  the  mother- 
country  did  not  carry  away,  in  1775,  bvtn  diis 
ifland,  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  eighty-fix  quintals 
fix  pounds  of  raw  or  clayed  fugar,  which  were 
'fold  in  Europe  for  7,137,930  livres  16  fols*; 
fixty-three  thoufand  twenty-nine  quintals  and 
two  pounds  of  coffee,  which  were  fold  for 
2,993,860  livres  19  fols  f ;  fourteen  hundred 
thirty-eight  quintals  and  twenty-fcven  pounds  of 
indigo,  which  were  fold  for  1,222,529  livres  10 
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*  xiii  K  ^°k  * '  onc  t^ou^an<^  twenty-three  quintals  fifty- 
nine  pounds  of  cacao,  which  were  fold  for  71,651 
livres  6  fols  f ;  ,  five  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  quintals  feventy-three  pounds  of  cot- 
.ton,  which  were  fold  for  1,298,437  livres  10 
fols  J;  feven  hundred  and  twenty-feven  hides/ 
which  were  fold  for  6,973  livres  §;  fixteen  quin* 
tals  and  fifty-fix  pounds  of  rope-yarn,  which  were 
fold  for  16,560  livres  B  i  twelve  quintals  and 
fixty-two  pounds  of  black  caffia,  which  were 
fold  for  336  livres  15  fols  10  deniersf ;  onc 
hundred  and  twenty- fire  quintals  of  wood,  which 
were  fold  for  .3,135  livres  **•  Thefe  fums  col- 
le&ively,  amounted  to  no  mere  than  12,751,404 
livres,  16  fols  10  deniersfi> 

'Somi  of  the  produ<5tions  of  the  colony  were 
fent  to  Martinico.  Its  molaffes,  and  fomp  other 
commodities,  .were  bartered  with  the  Americans, 
for  wood,  cattle,  flour,  and  fait  fifh :  its  cottons 
were  fent  to  Dominica,  from  whence  it  received 
flaves;  and  its  fugars  to  St.  Euftatius,  which 
paid  for  diem  in  fpecie*,  or  with  bills  of  exchange, 
and  with  merchandife  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 

#Thb  vigilance  of  its  laft  direftors  hath  put 
fome  ftop  to  '  thefe  fmuggling  connexions,  and 
the  French  veffels  intended  for  the  exportation 
of  thefe  commodities,  have  immediately  bqen 
multiplied.      Many    of   them    have    been    in- 
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doced  by  habit  -to  go  to  Guadalupe,  property  fi>  B  J^  * 
called,  and  to  St  Charkg^of  the  Bafle  Terre# 
where  all  the  cargoes  were  "formerly  taken  in, 
although  it  be  but  a  foreign  harbour,  the  accefs 
of  which  is  difficult,  and  in  which  it  ii  dangerous 
to  remain :  but  the  grcatdt  number  of  them  gp 
to  Pitre  Point. 

This  is  a  deep,  and  tolerably  fafe  harbour, 
(ituated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  Grande 
Tore :  k  was  difcovered  by  the  Ehgltfh  at  the 
time  when  they  were  in  poflfeftion  of  the  colony  $ 
and  they  were  employed  in  rendering  it  healthy* 
when  they  were  deprived  of  this  acquifition  by  the 
peace.  The  court  .of  YerfaiUes  purfued  this  idea 
of  an  enlightened  conqueror,  and,  without  delay* 
had  the  plan  of  a  town  traced,  which  hath  rapidly 
increafed.  Nature,  the  winds,  the  bearing  of 
the  eoalfcs,  all  feem  to  concur  in  concentrating 
in  this  ftaplc,  almcrft  the  whole  trade  of  fo  beau- 
tiful a  pofleffion.  St.  Charles  can  preferve  no 
more  trade  than  it  can  be  fupplied  with  from  the 
fine  fogars  of  the  Three  Rivers  coUe&ed,  and 
from  the  coffees  which  aire  gathered  in  the  dif- 
tri€bs  of  the  Bailiff,  of  Ddhays,  of  Bouillaote, 
and  of  Pointe  Noire.  This  town  will,  how* 
ever,  continue  to  be  die  feat  of  government, 
fince  the  forces,  of  the  colony,  and  the  fortifi* 
cations,  are  there. 

-If  fome  obfervers  are  to  be  believed,  the 
colony  muft  expert  to  decline.  That  part  of  it 
which  is  "called  Guadalupe*  and  hath  been  culti- 
vated for  a  long  time,  is  not  fufceptible,  fay  they, 
of  much  improvement.    On  the  other  hand,  they 
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8  xiii  K  a^rm>  &**  Grande  Tcrrc  will  not  fuppdrt  itfclf 
in  the  flourifliing  date  to  which  a  fortunate 
hazard  hath  brought  it.  That  vaft  fpace,  which 
was  almoft  entirely  covered  with  briars,  feven- 
teen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  and  which  furnifhes 
at  prelent  three  fifths  of  the  territorial  riches, 
hath  not  a  good  foil.  Its  fugars  are  of  a  very 
inferior  quality  ;  it  is  deftitute  of  forefts,  ,of 
dews,  and  of  rivers,  and  is  expofed  to  frequent  . 
droughts,  which  deftroy  its  cattle  and  its  pro- 
ductions :  calamities  which  cannot  but  be  in* 
creafed  by  time. 

We  are  very  far  from  adopting  thefe  anxieties » 
and  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  reafons  we  have 
for  our  feciirity*  The  calamities  of  an  unfortu- 
nate war  had  almoft  annihilated  Guadalupe.  But 
fcarce  had  it  fubmitted  to  a  foreign  yoke,  in 
1759,  t^iBn  lts  Pinters  haftened  to  reftore  the 
ruins  of  their  manufactures,  in  order  to  profit  by 
the  high  price  which  the.  conquerors  put  upon 
their  produ&ions.  The  three  years  fubfequent  to 
its  reftitution  were  employed  in  the  reftoration  of 
the  buildings, .  that  had  been  conftru&ed  with 
precipitation.  In  the  years  1767  and  1768,  the 
roads  of  the  colony  were  all  mended,  and  an  e^fy 
communication  was  opened  between  Guadalupe 
and  Grande  Terre,  by  means  of  two  caufeways  of 
three  thoufand  toifes  each,  which  it  was  neceffary 
to  raife  in  the  morafles.  Before  and  after  this 
period,  confiderable  fortifications,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  batteries,  were  erefted  upon  the 
jcoafts.  Thefe  labours  have  deprived  the  lands* 
for  a  long  while,  of  part  of  the  hands  deftined  to 
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fertilize  them.    At  prefent,  that  the  flaves  are  all  B  £  °  K 
reftored  to  their  manufactures,  is  it  not  fortunately  ■»-  ■  »■'-* 
a   neceffary   confequence,    that  the   commodities  - 
ifaould  increafe  ?     , 

The  colony  hath  ftill  other  reafons  to  expert  a 
rapid  advancement.  It  hath  fome  territories 
which  have  '  not  yet  been  manured ;  and  thofe 
which  are  already  cultivated  are  capable  of  im- 
provement. Its  debts  are  not  confiderable. 
With  fewer  wants  than  the  fettlements  have, 
where  opulence  hath  for  a  long  time  multiplied 
propenlities  and  defires,  it  can  beftow  more  upon 
the  improvement  of  its  cultures.  The  Englilh 
iflands  will  continue  to  furnifh  it  with  flaves,  if 
the  French  navigators  ftill  limit  themfelves  to 
convey  to  it  annually  no  more  than  five  or  fix 
hundred,  as  they  have  hitherto  done.  All  thefe 
circumftances  united,  fugged  the  idea  that  Guada- 
lupe will  foon  rife  of  itfelf  to  the  height  of  its  pro- 
Iperity,  without  the  affiftance,  and  notwithftanding 
the  fliackles,  -of  government. 

But  can  France  be  afiured  of  enjoying  a  long  Meafuret 
and  quiet  pofieflion  of  this  ifland  ?     If  the  enemy  Iweto 
that  might  attack  the  colony,  chofe  only  to  plun-»  JJjJJJJ pe 
der  the  Grande  Terre,  and  to  carry  off  the  flaves  *om  taft* 
and  -cattle  from  thence,  it  would  be  impoflible  to^ 
prevent  this,  or  even  to  retaliate,  unlefs  an  army 
were  oppofed  to  them.      Fort  Lewis,  which  de- 
fends this  part  of  the  fcttlement,  is  but  a  wretched 
ftar-fort,  incapable  of  much  refiftance.     All  that 
could  poffibly   be   expe&ed,    would   be   to  pre- 
vent the  devaftation  from  extending  any  further. 
The  nature  of  the  country  prefents  feveral  fitua- 
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B  xm. K  t*ons'    *"ome   morc    favourakk    *an   others,    by 

which  the  progrefs  of  an  affaUant  may  be  fecurely 

flopped,  whatever  his  courage  or  his  forces  may 
be.  He  would,  therefore,  be  forced  to  reimbark 
and  proceed  to  the  attack  of  what  is  properly 
called  Guadalupe, 

The  landing  of  the  enemy  could  be  effe&ed 
nowhere  but  at;  the  bay  of  the  Three  Rivers, 
£ixl  at  that  of  die  Bailiff*  or  rather  thefe  two 
places  would  be  moft  favourable  to  the  fuccefs  of 
his  enterprifej  becaufe  they  would  bring  him 
nearer  than  any  other  to  Fort  St.  Charles  of  the- 
Bafle  Terre,  where  he  would  have  lefs  difficulties 
to  encounter. 

Let  the  enemy  chufe  whichever  of  thefe  land- 
ings   they   prefer,    they  will-  find   nothing   more 
than    a  fpot  covered  with  trees,   interfeftecj  with 
rivers,    hollow  ways,    narrow  pafles,    and  fteep 
*fcents,   which  they  muft  march  over  expofed  tq 
the  French  fire.      When,    by  the  fuperiority  of 
their  forces,    they  have   furmounted  thefe  diffi- 
culties, they  will  be  flopped  by  the  eminence  of 
the  great  camp.     This  is  a  platform  furrounded   - 
by  nature  with  the  river  Galleon,  and  with  dread- 
ful ravines,    to  which   art  hath   added  parapets, 
barbettes,  flanks,   and  embrafures,  to  diredt  the 
artillery  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner.     This 
intrenching      though     formidable,     muft     be' 
forced,     it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  an  intel- 
ligent general  would  ever  leave  fuch  a  poft  as 
this  behind  him :    his  convoys  would  be  too  much 
expofed,  and  he  wo^d  not  get  up  what  would 
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be  neccflary  for  carrying  on  the  Tiege  of  Fort  St.  B  ^J  K 
Charles  without  much  difficulty. 

I*  thofe  who  were  firft  employed  in  fortifying 
Guadalupe,  had  underftood  the  art  of  war,  or 
even  been  only  engineers,  they  would  not  have 
failed  chufing  the  pofition  between  the  river  of 
the  Great  Bay  and  that  of  Galleon,  for  ere&ing 
their  fortifications.  The  place  then  would  have 
had  towards  the  fea-fide  a  front,  that  would  have 
inclofed  a  harbour  capable  qf  containing  forty 
fail  of  (hips,  which  would  have  annoyed  the 
enemy's  fleet,  without  being  themfelves  in  the  leaft 
expofed.  The  fronts  towards  the  river  Galleon 
and  that  of  the  Great  Bay  would  have  been  inaccef- 
fible,  being  placed  upon  the  fummit  of  two  very 
fteep  afcents.  The  fourth  front  would  have  been 
the  only  place  open  to  an  attack ;  and  it  would 
have  been  an  eafy  matter  to  ftrengthen  that  as 
much  as  might  have  been  thought  proper. 

By  chufing  the  prefent  pofition  of  Fort  St. 
Charles,  the  works,  which  were  conftrudted  there, 
ought  at  leaft  to  have  flanked  each  other  from  the 
fea,  and  froip  the  heights.  But  the  principles 
of  fortification  were  fo  much  neglefted,  that  the 
fire  was  pointed  entirely  in  a  wrong  dire&ion, 
that  the  internal  works  were  in  all  parts  open  to 
the  view,  and  that  the  revetments  might  De  bat- 
tered  from  the  bottom. 

StrcH  was  the  condition  of  Fort  St.  Charles, 
when,  in  1764,  it  was  thought  proper  to  put  it  in 
a  ftate  of  defence.  Perhaps,  it  might  have  been 
belt  to  deftroy  it  totally,   and  to  place  the  new 

I  4        '  "  fortifi- 
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B  xin.  K  f°rtificatiohs  on  the  pofition  juft  pointed 'out.  It 
>  -y— j.  was  however  thought  neceffary  to  c6ver  the  bad 
fort,  conftrufted  by  unfkilful  perfons,  with  out- 
works ;  adding  two  baftions  towards  the  fea-fide ; 
a  good  covered- way,  which  goes  all  round,  tQgeT 
ther  with  a  glacis,  partly  cut  and  partly  in  a 
gentle  Hope  j  two  large  places  of  arms  with  re- 
entering angles,  having  each  .a  good  redoubt, 
and  behind  thefe,  good  tenailles,  with  qaponieres 
and  pofterns  of  communication  with  the  body  of 
the  place  $  two  redoubts,  one  on  the  prolongation 
of  the  capital  of  one  of  the  two  places  of  arms, 
and  the  other  at  the  extremity  of  an  excellent; 
intrenchment  made  along  the  river  Galleon,  the 
platform  of  which  is  defended  by  the  cannon  from 
another  intrenchment  made  on  the  top  of  the 
bank  of  the  other  fide  of  the  fame  river  i  large 
ajid  deep  ditches,  a  refervoir  for  water,  and  a 
powder  magazine,  bomb  proof;  in  a  word,  a 
fufRcient  quantity  of  works  under  ground  to 
lodge  a  third  part  of  the  garrifon.  Air  thefe  out^ 
works,  well  contrived,  being  added  to  the  fort, 
will  enable  an  adtive  and  experienced  commander 
$o  hold  out  a  fiege  of  two'  months,  and  perhaps 
more.  But  whatever  may  be  the  reliftance  that 
Guadalupe  can  oppofe  to  the  attacks  of  xhc  enemy, 
it  is  time  to  pafs  on  to  St.  Domingo. 
Short  de-  This  ifland  is  one  hundred  and  fixty  leagues  in 
thiToandrf  kngth ;  its  main  breadth  is  about  thirty  $  and 
st  Dpmin-  its  circumference  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  fi$ 
hundred  in  coafting.  round  the  feveral  bays.  It 
is  parted  lengthways,   from  Eaft  to  Weft,   by  4 

ridge 
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ridge  of  mountains,  from  which  gold  was  extra&ed, 
before  the  continent  of  America  had  difclofed 
mines  infinitely  richer. 

The  navigator  who  draws  near  to,  orwho  ap- 
proaches the  Spanifh  part  of  the  ifland,  perceives  l 
nothing  but  an  irregular  mafs  of  lands,  heaped 
one  upon  another,  covered  with  trees,  and  di- 
vided towards  the  fea'-fide  by  bays  or  promon- 
tories :  but  he  is  indemnified  for  this  profpeft, 
which  is  none  of  the  moft  agreeable,  by  the  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  of  acacia,"  and  of  the  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  which  are  conveyed  to  him  every 
morning  and  evening,  from  the  midft  of  the  woods* 
by  th^  land  breezes. 

The  French  part  of  the  coaft,  although  culti- 
vated, doth  not  exhibit  a  much  more  fmiling 
alpeft.  There  is  a  famenefs  in  all  the  horizon; 
the  fame  accidents  of  nature,  the  fame  cultures, 
the  fame  colours,  and  the  fame  edifice^,  prfcfent 
themfelves  on  all  fides.  The  eye,  fatigued,  can- 
not fix  itfelf  on  any  fpot,  without  meeting  with 
the  fame  objedt,  and  without  feeing  what  it  had 
feen  before.  There  4s  only  the  northern  part, 
which  being  full  of  rich  plantations,  from  the 
fea-fide  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  exhibits  a  prolpeft 
worthy  of  fome  attention.  This  is  the  only  land- 
fcape  in  the  ifland ;  but  it  cannot  be  compared  to 
thofe  in  Europe,  where  nature  and  art  abound 
much  more  in  interefting  beauties. 

The  heats  are  always  confiderable  in  the  plains 
Although  the  temperature  of  the  vallies  depend 
partly  upon  their  opening  to  the  Eaft  or  to  the 

Weft, 
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Some 

French  ad- 
venturer! 
take  refuge 
at  St.  Do* 
xniflgo. 


B  xin  K  Weft,  lt  may  **  ***<*  iii  general,  that  the  air,  which 
is  damp  and  frefh  before  and  after  fun-fet,  is  very 
hot  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  The  difference  of 
climate  is  indeed  only  to  be  felt  upon  the  moun- 
tains ;  where  the  thermometer  is  at  feventeen  de- 
grees, in  the  fhade,  when/  with  the  fame  expofure, 
it  rifes  to  twenty -five,  in  the  plain. 

Spain  was  the  fole  and  ufelefs  proprietor  of 
this  large  poffeflion,  when  fome  Englifli  and 
French,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  St.  Chrifto- 
pher's,  took  refuge  there  in  1630.  Though  the 
northern  coaft,  where  they  firft-  fettled,  was  in  a 
manner  forfaken,  they  confidered,  that  being 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  common  enepiy,  it 
was  but  prudent  "to  fecure  a  retreat.  For  this 
purpofe  they  pitched  upon  Tortuga,  a  fmall  ifland 
within  two  leagues  of  the  great  one ;  and  twenty- 
five  Spaniards,  who  were  left  to  guard  it,  retired 
on  the  firft  fummons. 

The  adventurers  of  both  nations,  now  abfolute 
'mailers  of  an  iflarjd  eight  leagues  long  and  two 
broad,  found  a  pure  air,  but  no  river,  and  few 
iprings.  The  mountains  were  covered  with,  valu- 
able woods,  and  the  fertile  plains  only  wanted 
the  hand  of  the  cultivator.  The  northern  coaft 
appeared  to  be  inacceffible ;  but  the  fbuthern  had 
aa  excellent  harbour  commanded  by  a  rock,  which 
required  only  a  battery  of  cannon  to  defend  the 
entrance  of  the  ifland. 

This  happy  fimation  foon  brought  to  Tortuga 
1  multitude  of  thofe  people  who  are  in  fearch 
either  of  fortune  or  liberty.    The  moft  moderate 
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applied  themfelves  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  which  B  £.?'* 
grew  into  repujte,  while  the  more  a&ive  went  to 
hunt  the  buffaloes  at  St.  Domingo,  and  fold  their 
hides  to  the  Dutch.  The  .moft  intrepid  went  out 
to  cruize,  and  performed*  fuch  bold  exploits  as  will 
be  long  remembered.  ' 

This  fettlement  alarnjed  the  court  of  Madrid. 
Judging,  by  the  loffes  they(had  already  fuftained, 
pf  the  misfortunes  they  had  ftill  to  expeft,  they 
gave  orders  for  the  deftruftion  of  the  new  colony. 
The  general  of  the  galleons  chofe,  for  executing 
his  commiffion,  the  time  when  the  brave  inhabit- 
ants of  Tortuga  were  out  at  fea  or  a-hunting,  and, 
with  that  barbarity  which  was  then  fo  familiar  to 
his  nation,  hanged  or  put  to  the  fword  all  thofe  who 
were  left  at  home.  He  then  withdrew,  without 
leaving  any  garrifbn,  fully  perfuaded  that  fuch  a 
precaution  was  needlefs,  after  the  vengeance  he 
had  taken.  But  he  foon  found  that  cruelty  is  not 
the  method  to  fecure  dominion. 

The  adventurers,  informed  of  what  had  pafied 
at  Tortuga,  and  hearing  at  the  fame  time  that  a 
body  of  five  hundred  men,  cleftined  to  harafs 
them,  was  getting  ready  at  St.  Domingo,  judged 
that  the  only  way  to  efcape  the  impending  ruin, 
was  to  put  an  end  to  that  anarchy  in  which  thtf 
lived.  They  therefore  gave  up  perfonal  inde- 
pendence to  fecial  fafety,  and  made  choice  of  one 
Willis  to  be  at  their  head ;  an  Engliihman,  who 
had  diftinguiflied'  himfelf  on  many  occalions  by 
his  prudence  and  valour.  Under  the  guidance 
of  this  chie£  at  the  latter  end  of  1638,  they  re- 
took an  ifland  which  they  had  pofieffed  for  eight 

years, 
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B  2,i?  K  ye^rs,  and  fortified  it,  that  they  might  not  lofe  it" 
again. 

The  French  foon  felt  the  effefts  of  national 
partiality.  Willis  having  fent  for  as  many  of  his 
couqtrymen-  as  would  enable-'  him  to  give  the 
law,  treated  the  reft  as  fubje&s.  Such  is  the 
natural  progrefs  of  dominion ;  in  this  manner 
moft  monarchies  have  been  formed. "  Companions 
in  exile,  war,  or  piracy,  have  chofen  a  leader, 
who  foon  ufurps  the  authority  of  a  mafter.  At 
firft  he  fhares.  the  power  or  the  fpoils  with  the 
ftrongeft ;  till  the  multitude,  crufhed  by  the  .few, 
embolden  the  chief  to  aflfume  the  whole  power  to 
himfelf  i  and  then  monarchy  degenerates  into  de- 
lpotifm.  But  fuch  a  feries  of  revolutions  can  only 
take  place  in  many  years  in  great  ftates.  An  ifland 
of  fixteen  leagues  fquare  is  not  calculated  to  be 
peopled  only  with  flaves.  The  commander  De 
Poincy,  governor-general  of  the  Windward 
Iflands,  being  informed  of  the  tyranny  of  Willis, 
immediately  fent  forty  Frenchmen  from  St. 
Chriftopher's,  who  collected  fifty  more  on  the 
coaft  of  St.  Domingo.  They  landed  at  Tortuga ; 
and  having  joined  their  countrymen  on  the  ifland, 
they  all  together  fummoned  the  Englilh  to  with- 
draw. The  Englilh,  difconcerted  at  fuch  an  un- 
expected and  vigorous  aftion,  and  not  dpubting 
but  that  fo  much  haughtinefs  was  fupported  by  a 
'much  greater  force  than  it  really  was,  evacuated  the 
ifland,  and  never  returned. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  fo  tradable.  They 
fuffered  fo  much  from  the  depredations  of  the 
pirates  who  were   daily  fent  out  from  Tortuga, 

that 
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that  they  thought  their  peace>  their  honour,  and  B  JJJ  K 
their  intereft,  were  equally  concerned  in  getting  v— »yi^ 
that  ifland  once  more  in  their  own  power.  Three 
times  they  recovered  it,  and  were  three  times 
driven  out  again.  At  Iaft  it  remained  "in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  in  1659,  who  evacuated  it 
when  they  were  firmly  eftablifhed  at  St.  Domingo, 
but  without  giving  up  the  property  of  it.  The 
government  have  always  drawn  from  thence  the 
woods  neceflary  for  ihip-building,  for  the  ule  of 
the  artillery,  and  for  the  troops,  till  a  rapacious 
minifter  took  the  ifland  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
treafury,  in  order  to  increafe  his  family  inheritance 
with  it. 

Their  progrefs,  however,  was  but  flow;  and 
fhey  firft  attra&ed  the  attention  of  the  mother- 
country  in  1665.  Huntfmen,  indeed,  and  pirates 
were  continually  feen  hovering  about  from  one 
ifland  to  another;  but  the  number  of  planters, 
.  who  were  properly  the  only  colonifts,  was  exceed- 
ingly limited.  The  government  was  fenfible  how 
neceflary  it  was  to  multiply  them ;  and  the  care  of 
this  difficult  work  was  committed  to  a  gentleman 
of  Anjou,  named  Bertrand  Dogeron. 

•This  man,    whom  nature   had  formed  to  be  The  court 
great  in  himfelf,    independent  of  the   fmiles  or  llkno^llk$ 
frowns  of  fortune,  had  ferved  fifteen  years  in  the  ledged  l.*iefe 

.        .  cntcrprifing 

marines,  when  he  went  over  to  America  in  1656.  mcn»  *h<» 
With  the  beft-contrived  plans,    he  failed  in  his  q»med  w 
firft  attempts ;  but  the  fortitude  he  fhewed  in  his  ga^hem^ 
misfortunes,    made  his  virtues  the  more  confpi-  *0fCrlwr- 
cuous;   and  the  expedients  he  found  out  to  extri- 
cate 
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cate  himfelf,  heightened  the  dpinion  already  en-» 
tertained  of  his'  genius.  The  efteem  and  attach- 
ment he  had  infpired  the  French  with  at  St.  Do- 
mingo and  Tortuga,  induced  the  government  to 
intruft  him  with  the  care  of  directing,  or  rather  of 
fettling,  that  colony. 

The  execution  of  this  projeft  was  full  of  diffi- 
culties. It  was  neceflary  to  eftablifh  the  regularity 
of  fbciety  upon  the  ruins  of  a  ferocious  anarchy ; 
to  fubjedt  the  uncontrouled  fpirit  of  plunder  to 
the  facred  and  fevere  authority  of  the  laws ;  to  re- 
vive fentiments  of  Jiumanity  in  men  hardened  by 
the  habit  of  crimes ;  to  fubftitute  the  innocent  in- 
ftruments  of  agriculture  to  the  deftru&ive  weapons 
of  murder  i  to  incite  to  a  laborious  life,  barbarians 
accuftomed  to  idlenefs,  which  is  the  general  at- 
tendant upon  rapine ;  to  inlpire  violent  men  with 
patience ;  to  induce  them  to  prefer  the  tardy  fruits 
of  obftinate  labour  to  rapid  enjoyments,  acquired 
by  fudden  exertions  ;  to  fubftitute  a  propenfity  for 
peace  to  the  thirft  of  blood;  to  inftill  the  fear  % of 
danger  in  the  mind  of  him  who  delighted  to  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  to  it,  and  the  love  of  life  in  him 
who  defpifed  it ;  it  was  neceflary,  in  a  word,  that 
men  who  had  never  refpe&ed  any  thing,  and  who 
had  always  traded  freely  with  all  natipns,  fhould 
be  prevailed  upon  to  relpeft  the  privileges  of  an 
exclufive  company  formed,  in  1664,  for  all  the 
French  fettlements.  When  all  this  was  effe&ed, 
it  then  became  neceflary  to  allure,  by  the  £vteets 
of  a  well-regulated  government,  new  inhabitants 
into  a  country  which  had  been  traduced  as  a  bad 
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climate,  and  which  was  not  yet  known  to  be  fo  B  •  £  K  . 

fertile  as  it  really  was.  up^j  1 

Dogeron,   contrary   to   the   general  opinion,  ' 

was  in  hopes  Re  Ihould  fucceed.     A  long  inter*  ' 

courfe  with  men  he  was  to  govern,  had  taught 
him  how  they  were  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  his  fa- 
gacity  could  fuggeft,  or  his  honed:  foul  adopt,  no 
method  of  engaging  them,  but  what  was  noble 
and  juft.  The  free-booters  wert  determined  to 
go  in  fearch  of  more  advantageous  latitudes  5 
he  detained  them,  by  relinquifhing  to  them  that 
lhare  of  the  booty  which  his  poft  entitled  him  to, 
and  by  obtaining  for  them  from  Portugal  com- 
mifiioiis  for  attacking  the  Spaniards,  even  after 
they  had  made  peace  with  France.  This  was  the 
only  method  to  make  thefe  men  friends  to  their 
country,  who  otherwifc  would  have  turned  ene- 
mies, rather  than  have  renounced  the  hopes  of 
plunder.  The  buccaneers,  or  huntfmen,  who 
only  wifhed  to  raife  a  fofficiency  to  ere<5t  habita- 
tions, found  him  ready  to  advance  diem  money 
without  inttreft,  or  to  procure  them  fome  by  his 
credit.  As  for  the  planters,  whom  he  preferred 
to  all  the  other  colonifts,  he  gave  them  every  pof- 
fible  encouragement  within  the  power  of  his  in- 
duftrious  activity, 

.  ,  These  happy  alterations  required  only  to  be 
made  permanent.  The  governor  wifely  confi- 
dered,  that  women  could  alone  perpetuate  the 
happinefs  of  the  men,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
colony,  by  promoting  population.  This  was  a 
natural  one ;  but  it  was  neceflary  to  confider  what 
kind  of  women  they  muft  have  been,  from  whom 

fuch 
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1 1 

B  xm  K  ^uc^  P^ea^nS  effe&s  could  have  been  e^peftedj 
Women  born  of  honeft  parents,  and  well  edu- 
cated j  prudent  anld  induftrious  women,  who 
would  one  day  become  good  wives  and  affec- 
tionate mothers.  The  total  want  of  one  fcx  in 
the  new  fettlement,  condemned  the  other  to  celi- 
bacy. Dogeron  thought  of  remedying  this  kind 
of  indigence,  which  is  the  moft  difficult  of  any 
to  bear,  and  which  plunges  a  man  into  a  (late 
of  melancholy,  and  infpires  him  with  a  difguft 
for  life,  deprived,  for  him,  of  its  moft  powerful 
attra&ion.  Fifty  young  women  were  lent  over 
to  him  from  France,  and  were  foon  difpofed  of  at 
a  very  high  price.  Soon ,  after,  a  like  number 
arrived,  and  were  obtained  on  ftill  higher  terms. 
They  were  fold  as  fo  many  flaves,  and  bought 
as  any  common  merchandife.  I  twas  money, 
and  not  the  choice  of  their  heart,  that  decided 
their  lot.  What  expectations  could  be  formed 
from  alliances  thus  contrafted  ?  And  yet  this  was 
the  only  way  to  gratify  the  moft  impetuous  of  all 
paffions  without  quarrels;  and  to  propagate  the 
human  race  without  bloodfhed.  All  the  inhabit- 
ants expefted  to  have  female  companions  from 
their  own  country,  to  alleviate  and  to  fhare  their 
fate.  But  they  were  difappointed  j  none  were 
afterwards  fent  oyer,  except  abandoned  women, 
vile  and  delpicable  wretches,  who  embarked 
with  all  the  vices  of  the  mind,  and  the  difeafes 
of  the  body,  that  are  attached  to  an  abjedt  con- 
dition, which  they  were  far  from  being  afhamed 
©£  fince  they  fhewed  not  the  leaft  relu&ance  to 
engage  themfelves  for  three  years  in  the  fervice 

of 
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of  the  men.  This  method  of  loading  the  colony  B  5..?  K 
with  the  rfefufe  of  the  mother-country,  introduced 
fuch  a  profligacy  of  manners,  that  it  became  ne~ 
ceflary  to  put  a  ftop  to  fo  dangerous  an  expedient, 
but  without  fubftituting  a  better.  By  this  ne- 
gled,  St.  Domingo  loft  a  great  many  brave  men, 
who  could  not  live  happy  there,  and  was  deprived 
of  an  increafe  of  population  which  might  have 
proceeded  from  the  colonifts  who  ftill  prefcrved 
their  attachment  to  the  ifland.  The  colony  has 
long  felt,  and  perhaps  feels  to  this  day,  the 
effefts  of  fo  capital  an  error. 

Notwithstanding  this  error,  Dogeron  foui\d 
means  to  increafe  the  number  of  planters  to  fifteen 
hundred  in  four  years  time,  when  there  were  only 
four  hundred  at  his  firft  coming.  .  His  fuccefles 
were  daily  increafing;  when  they  were  fuddenly 
flopped,  in  1670,  by  an  infurreftion,  which  put  tfre 
whole  colony  in  a  ferment.  He  did  not  incur  the 
leaft  cenfure  for  this  unfortunate  accident,  in  which 
he  certainly  had  no  fhare. 

When  this  worthy  man  was  appointed  by  the 
court  of  France  to  the  government  of  Tortuga 
and  St.  Domingo,  he  could  only  prevail  upon 
the  inhabitants  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  by 
giving  them  hopes  that  the  ports  under  his  jurif- 
.didtion  fhould  be  open  to  foreigners.  Yet  fuch 
was  the  afcendant  he  gained  over  their  minds, 
that  by  degrees  he  eftabliftied  in  the  colony  the 
exclufive  privilege  of  the  company;  which,  in 
time,  engroffed  the  whole  trade.  But  this  com- 
pany became  fo  elated  with  prolperity,  as  to  be 
guilty  of  the  injuftice  of  felling  their  goods  for 
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book  two-thirds  more  than  had  till  then  been  paid  to 
.  m  the  Dutch.     So  deftru&ive  a  monopoly  revolted 

the  inhabitahts.     They  took  up  arms;  and  it  was 
but  a  year  after,  that  they  laid  them  down,  upon 
condition  that  aH  French  fhips  fhould  be  free  to 
trade  with  them,   paying  five  per  cent,   to  the 
,  •        company  at  coming  in  and  going  out.     Dogeron, 
who  brought  about  this  accommodation,  availed 
himfelf  of  that  circumftance  to  procure  fliips, 
feemingly   deftined    to    convey  his    crops    into 
Europe,'  but  which  in  faft  were  more  the  property 
of  his  colonifts,  than  his  own.     Every  one  (hip- 
ped his  own  commodities  on  board,  allowing  a 
moderate  freight.    On  the  return  of  the  veffel,  the 
generous  governor  caufed  the  cargo  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  public  view,  and  every  one  took  what 
he  wanted,   not  only   at  prime  coft,  but  upon 
truft,  without  intereft,   and  even  without  notes 
of  hand.     Dogeron  had  imagined  he  fhould  in- 
fpire  them  with  fentiments  of  probity  and  great- 
nefs  of  foul,   by  taking  no  other  fecurity  than 
their  word.      By  this  conduft,   he   exemplified 
,  how  well  he  Was  acquainted  with  the  human  heart. 
The  man  whom  we  have  degraded  in  his  felf- 
eftimation,  by  miftrufting  him,  having  nothing  to 
lofe  in  our  minds,  will  not  fcruple  to  fhew  him- 
felf occafionally  a  rogue,  a  bafe  villain,  a  traitor, 
an  impoftor,  fuch  as  he  really  is,  or  even  perhaps 
fuch  as  he  is  not,  but  fuch  as  he  knows  you  think 
him  to  be;   while  the  man,  for  whom  we  fhaH 
have  fhewn  fome  fhare  of  efteem,  will  not  debate 
himfelf  if  he  fhould  have  deferved  %  and  will  pique 
himfelf  upon  his  honour,  if  he  fheuld  not.    To 

impute 
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impute  virtues  or  vices  to  men,  is  frequently  the  B  J  °  K 
way  to  infpire  them  with  either.    In  the  midft  of 
thefe  parental  offices  Dogeron  was  cut  off  by  death 
in  1675. 

Ministers  and  depofitaries  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity, inftead  of  thofe  long  and  ufelefs  inftruftions 
drawn  by  clerks,  as  ignorant  as  they  are  rapa- 
cious, and  fent  to  the  perfbns  whom  you  intend 
for  die  government  of  the  colonies,  wlio  rtceive 
them  wkh  the  utmoft  contempt  $  get  the  fife  of 
Dogeron  written  for  their  trie,  and  let  it  be  con- 
cluded with  thefe  words:  Possess  the  virtues 

OF  THIS  MAN,  AND  LET  YOUR  CONDUCT  CONFORM 
ITSELF  TO  HIS. 

O  Dogeron  !  thy  negie<£ted  remains  repofe, 
perhaps,  in  fame  unknown  part  of  St  Domingo, 
or  of  Tortuga.  But  if  thy  memory  be  extinft  in 
thofe  countries,  if  thy  name,  tranfmitted  from 
fathers  to  children,  be  not  pronounced  with  emo- 
tion; the  descendants  of  thofe  colonifb,  whofe 
felicity  you  infured  by  your  talents,  by  your 
difintereftednefs,  by  your  courage,  by  your  pa- 
tience, and  by  your  labours,  are  ungrateful  people, 
who  do  not  deferve  better  governors  than  molt0  of 
thofe  who  are  fent  to  them. 

Dogeron  left  no  other  inheritance  than  aa  ex- 
ample of  patriotifm,  and  of  every  humane  and 
focial  virtue.  Pouancey  fucceeded  him.  With 
the  fame  qualifications  as  his  uncle,  he  was  not 
fo  great  a  man ;  becaufe  he  followed  his  fteps 
more  from  imitation,  than  from  natural  difpofit^n. 
Yet  the  undifcerning  multitude  placed  an  equal 
confidence  in  both  j    and  both  had  the  honour 
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B  xih  K  an(^  happinefs  to  eftabliih  the  colony  upon  a  firm 
footing,  without  laws  and  without  fokliers.  Their 
natural  good  fenfe,  and  their  known  integrity,  de* 
termined  all  differences  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  both 
parties ;  and  public  order  was  maintained  by  that 
authority  which  is  the  natural  confcquence  of  per- 
fonal  merit. 

So  wife  a  conftitution  could  not  be  lading ;  it 
required  too  much  virtue  to  make  it  fo.  In  1684 
there  was  lb  vifible  an  alteration,  that,  in  order  to 
eftabliih  a  due  fubordination  at  St.  Domingo,  two 
adminiftrators  were  called  in  from  Martinico, 
where  good  policy  was  already  in  a  great  meafure 
>fetded.  Thefe  legislators  appointed  courts  of  judi- 
cature in  the  feveral  difkridts,  accountable  to  a 
fuperior  council  at  Little  Guave.  In  procefs  of 
time,  this  jurifdi&ion  growing  too  extenfive,  a  like 
tribunal  was  erefted  in  1701,  at  Cape  St.  Francis, 
for  the  northern  diftri&s. 

All  thefe  innovations  could  hardly  be  intro- 
duced without  fome  oppofition.  It  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  hunters  and  pirates,  who  com- 
pofed  the  bulk  of  the  people,  averfe  from  the 
refttajnts  that  were  going  to  be  laid  upon  them, 
would*  go  over  to  the  Spaniards  and  to  Jamaica, 
allured  by  the  profpeft  of  great  advantages.  The 
planters  themfelves  were  under  fome  temptation  of 
this  kind,  as  their  trade  was  clogged  with  fo  many 
reftri&ions,  that  they  were  forced  to  fell  their  com- 
modities at  a  very  low  price.  The  former  were 
gained  by  perfuafions  >  the  latter  by  the  profpeft 
of  a  change  in  their  fituation,  which  was  truly 

defperace. 
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Skins  had  been  the  firft  article  of  exportation8  °  °  K 
from  St.  Domingo,  as  being  the  only  things  the 
Buccaneers  brought  home.  Tobacco  was  after- 
wards added  by  culture ;  and  it  was  fold  to  great 
advantage  to  all  nations.  This  trade  was  foon 
confined  by  an  exclufive  company;  which,  in- 
deed, was  in  a  fhort  time  abolifhed,  but  with  no 
advantage  for  the  fale  of  tobacco,  fince  that  was 
farmed  out.  The  inhabitants,  hoping  to  meet 
with  fbme  indulgence  from  government,  as  a 
reward  for  their  fubmiffion,  offered  to  give  the 
king  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  tobacco  they  fhould 
fend  into  the  kingdom,  free  of  all  charge,  even 
of  freight,  upon  condition  they  fhould  have  the 
entire  difpofal  of  the  other  three-fourths.  They 
made  it  appear,  that  this  method  would  bring  in 
a  clearer  profit  to  the  revenue  than  the  forty 
fols  *  per  cent,  which  were  paid  by  the  farmer. 
Private  interefts  oppofed  lb  reafonable  a  pro- 
pofal. 

In  circumftances  fuch  as  thefe,  I  am  always 
aftoniftied  at  the  patience  of  the  opprefled  people. 
I  fay  to  myfelf,  why  do  they  not  all  aflemble  to- 
gether at  the  houfe  of  the  member  of  adminiftra- 
tion  appointed  to  govern  them,  and  addrefs  him 
in  the  following  terms :  <f  We  are  weary  of  an 
€€  authority  which  vexes  us.  Retire  from  our 
cc  country,  and  tell  the  perfon  whofe  repre- 
u  fentative  you  are,  that  we  are  no  rebels,  be- 
<f  caufe  no  rebellion  can  exift  unlefs  it  be  againft 
"  a  good  king,    and  that  he   is  only  a  tyrant 

*   is.  8d. 
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*  xin  K  a  aSa*nft  w^om  wc  have  a  right  to  revolt.  You 
«  may  add,  that  if  he  ftiould  be  defirous  of  pof- 
"  felling  a  defert  country  he  will  foon  be  fatif- 
"  fied ;  for  that  we  are  all  determined  to  perifh, 
"  rather  than  live  any  longer  miferable  under  an 
"  unjuft  government."  The  colonifts  did  not 
give  way  to  the  fuggeftions  of  defpair,  but  in 
their  refentment  they  turned  their  induftry  with  fuc- 
cefs  to  the  culture  of  indigo  and  cocoa.  Cotton 
was  a  very  promifing  article,  becaufe  it  had  in 
former  times  greatly  enriched  the  Spaniards ;  but 
they  foon  gave  it  up,  for  what  reafon  is  not  known; 
and  in  a  few  years  not  a  (ingle  cotton  plant  was  to 
be  feen. 

Till  then  the  labours  had  all  been  performed 
by  hirelings,  and  by  the  pooreft  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Some  fuccefsful  expeditions  againft  the- 
Spaniards,  procured  them  a  few  Negroes.  The 
number  was  increafed.by  two  or  three  French 
fhips,  and  much  more  by  prizes  taken  from  the 
Englifh  during  the  war  of  1688$  by  an  invafion 
of  Jamaica,  from  whence  the  French  brought 
away  three  thoufand  blacks,  in  1694.  Without 
(laves,  the  culture  of  fugar  could  not  be  under- 
taken; but  they  alone  were  not  fufficient.  Mo* 
ney  was  wanting  to  ere&  buildings,  and  to  pur- 
chafe  utenfils.  The  profit  fome  inhabitants 
made  with  the  free-booters,  who  were  always 
fuccefsful  in  their  expeditions,  enabled  them  to 
employ  the  (laves.  They  therefore  undertook  the 
planting  of  the  canes,  which  convey  the  gold  of 
Mexico  to  thofe  nations  whofe  only  mines  are 
fruitful  lands. 

But 
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But  the  colony,  which,  though  it  had  loft  foaie  B  *£  K 
of  its  Europeans,  had  (till  made  a  progrefs  to  the  i— y— ^ 
north  and  weft,  amidft  the  devaluations  that  pre-  uJSJSmS 
ceded  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  was  yet  but  little  ad-  J^^ 
vanced  to  the  fouth.    This  part  did  not  reckon  a  Part  f f  St- 
hundred  inhabitants,  all  living  in  huts,  and  all  ex- 
tremely wretched.      The  government  could  fix 
upon  no  better  -expedient,  to  make  fome  advan- 
tage of  fo  excenfive  and  fo  fine  a  country,  than  to 
grant,  in  1698,  for  the  (pace  of  half  a  century,  the 
property  of  it  to  a  company,  which  took  the  name 
of  £/.  Louis. 

This  company  engaged,  tinder  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  their  charter,  to  form  a  capital  of 
1,200,000  livres  *,  and  to  convey,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  five  firft  years,  upon  the  lands  granted  to 
them,  fifteen  hundred  white  people,  and  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  Negroes,  with  one  hundred 
of  the  former  and  two  hundred  of  the  latter  each 
of  the  following  years:  they  were  to  diftribute 
lands  to  whoever  fhould  be  defirous  of  them. 
Each  perfon,  according  to  his  wants  and  abilities, 
obtained  (laves  that  were  to  be  paid  for  in  three 
years ;  the  men  at  the  rate  of  fix  hundred  livres  f ; 
and  the  women  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  Bvres  J.  The  fame  credit  was  allowed  for 
merchandife. 

Upon  thefc  conditions,  the  charter  infured 
to  the  new  fociety  the  exclufive  right  of  buying 
and  felling  throughout  the  whole  territory  affigned 

*  50,000 1.  f  25L  t  i8l.  154. 
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B  xin  K  to  t^ienri»  kut  at  ^c  Pr*ces  onty  that  were  fettled  in 
u  -r-"  ^  the  other  parts  of  the  ifland.  Even  this  depend- 
ence, oppreflive  to  the  colonift,  was  ftill  alle- 
viated, by  allowing  him  to  take;  where  he  thought 
proper,  whatever  he  was  left  in  want  of,  and  to  pay 
out  of  his  provifions  whatever  he  might  have  occa- 
fion  to  buy. 

Monopoly,   as   a  torrent  that  is  loft  in  the 
abyfs  itfelf  has  made,  works  its  own  ruin  by  its 
rapacioufnefs.    The  company  of  St.  Louis  affords 
an  inftance,  among  many  others,  of  the  defe&s 
and    abufes    of  exclufive    aflbciations.     It    was 
ruined  by  the  knavery  and  extravagance  of  its 
agents;  nor  was  the  territory  committed  to  its 
care  the  better  for  all  thefe  loffes.    The  planta- 
tions and  people  that  were  found  there,  when  the 
company  gave  up  her  rights  to  the  government 
in    1720,   were  chiefly  owen  to  the  contraband 
traders. 
The  colony       It  was  during  the  long  and  bloody  war  begun 
»ingobe"    on  accoynt  of  die  Spanifti  fucceflion, .  that  this  at- 
J^ft  Am",    tempt  liad  been  made  towards  the  improvement  of 
rijhing  fet-   ^  coiony#     it  might  have  been  expefted  to  have 

tlement  in  *  °  * 

the  New      made  a  Ipeedy  progrefs,  when  tranquillity  was  re- 
offend. "  ftored  to  both  nations  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
u^eYu    Thefe  happy  profpefts  were  blafted  by  one  of 
experience.  thofe  calamities  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  forefee.    All  the  cocoa-trees  upon  the  co- 
lony died  in  17 15.     Dogeron  had  planted  the  firft 
in  1665.     In  procefe  of  time  they  had  increafed; 
especially  in  the  narrow  vallies  to  the  weftward. 
There  were  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  upon 
fome  plantations  i  fo  that,  though  cocoa  fold  for  no 

more 
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more  than  five  fols  *  a  pound,  it  was  become  a  B  £  o  k 
plentiful  fource  of  wealth. 

Cultivations  of  greater  importance  amply 
compenfated  this  lofs,  when  a  circumftance  of  die 
moft  diftreffing  nature  threw  the  whole  colony 
into  confternation.  A  confiderable  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  had  devoted  twenty  years 
labour  in  a  burning  climate,  to  lay  up  a  com- 
petency to  lpend  a  comfortable  old  age  in  their 
native  country,  were  returned  to  it,  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  fortune  to  enable  them  to  difcharge  their 
debts  and  purchafe  eftates.  Their  commodities 
were  paid  them  in  bank  notes,  which  proved 
ufelefs  to  them.  This  fatal  calamity  obliged 
them  to  return  poor  into  an  ifland  from  whence 
they  had  departed  rich ;  and  reduced  diem,  in 
their  old  age,  to  folicit  employment  from  the 
very  people  who  had  formerly  been  their  fervants. 
The  fight  of  fo  ipany  unfortunate  perfons  infpired 
a  general  deteftation  for  the  India  Company, 
which  was  confidered  as  accountable  for  thefe 
calamities.  This  averfion,  railed  by  mere  com- 
paflion,  was  fpon  changed  into  a  profound  hatred, 
and  not  without  fufficient  reafon. 

The  French  colonies,  fince  their  eftablifhment, 
received  their  flaves  from  the  hands  of  the  mono- 
poly, and  confequendy  received  but  few,  and  at 
an  exorbitant  price.  Being  reduced  in  17 13  to 
the  impoffibility  of  continuing  their  languid 
operations,  the  company  themfelves  made  the 
private  merchants  partners  in  their  trade,,   upon 

*  Two  pence  halfpenny. 
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B  xin  K  con^^°n  d*8*  thzf  Should  pay  15  livrts  *  for 
every  Negro  they  lhould  carry  Co  the  Windward 
Iflands,  and  30  livres  f  for  thgfe  Whom  they 
fhould  introduce  into  St.  Domingo.  This  new 
arrangement' was  followed  by  fo  great  a  degree  of 
a&ivity,  that  the  government  were  at  length  in- 
duced to  give  up  exclufive  privileges,  by  grant- 
ing in  17 16  the  Guinea  trade  to  the  ports  of 
Rouen,  of  Bourdeaux,  of  Nantz,  and  of  La  Ro- 
chclle.  It  was  to  coft  them  two  piftoles  J  for 
every  (lave  who  fhould  arrive  in  America  j  but 
the  commodities  which  were  to  be  acquired  by 
the  fale  of  thefe  unfortunate  people,  were  exone- 
rated from  one  half  of  the  duties  to  which  the 
other  produftions  were  fubjedt  The  inhabitants 
were  juft  beginning  to  feel  the  good  effedb  tf 
this  liberty,  imperfect  as  it  was,  fince  it  was  con** 
fined  to  four  ports,  when  St*  Domingo  was  con- 
demned again  to  receive  its  planters  from  the 
India  Company,  who  were  not  even  obliged  to 
furnifh  them  with  more  than  two  thoufand  every 
year.  We  cannot,  indeed,  determine  which  is 
the  mod  aftonifhing  circumftance  in  the  courfe 
of  the  events  relative  to  the  New  World,  either 
the  rage  of  the  firft  conquerors  who  laid  it  wafte, 
or  the  ftupidity  of  the  goveratuents,  which  by  a 
feries  of  abfurd  regulations,  feem  to  have  pro- 
posed to  therafelves  either  to  perpetuate  the  mi- 
fcry  of  the  inhabitants,  or  to  pkroge  them  again 
into  that  ftate,  whenever  they  entertained  hopes 
of  emerging  from  it* 
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In  17M,  the  agents  of  this  odious  company  B  2  °  K 
arrived  in  the  colony.  The  buildings  where  they 
tranfa&ed  their  bufinefs  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 
The  fliips  that  came  to  them  from  Africa  were 
either  denied  admittance  into  the  harbour,  or 
not  fuffered  to  difppfe  of  their  cargoes.  The 
chief  governor,  who  endeavoured  to  oppofe  thefe 
difturbances,  (aw  his  authority  defpifed,  and  his 
orders  difobeyed,  as  they  were  not  enforced  by 
any  compulfive  power:  he  was  even  put  under 
arreft.  Every  part  of  the  ifland  refounded  with 
the  clamours  of  fedition  and  the  noife  of  arms. 
It  is  difficult  to  fay  how  far  thefe  exceffes  would 
have  been  carried,  had  not  government  had  the 
prudence  to  make  concefiions.  In  this  one  in- 
ftance,  the  people  did  not  fuffer  for  the  folly  of 
their  rulers ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  convinced 
mankind,  upon  this  occafion,  that  he  was  above 
the  ordinary  ftamp  of  men,  by  avowing  himfelf 
the  author'of  a  rebellion  which  he  had  excited  by  a 
defective  institution,  and  which,  under  a  ruler 
lefs  enlightened  or  lefs  moderate,  would  have 
been  feverely  punifhed.  After  two  years  of  trou- 
ble and  confufion,  the  inconveniencies  refulting 
from  anarchy  difpofed  the  minds  of  all  parties  to 
peace,  and  tranquillity  was  reftored  without  hav- 
ing recourfe  to  violent  meafures. 

From  that  period,  no  colony  ever  fo  much 
improved  its  time  as  that  of  St.  Domingo.  It 
advanced  with  the  utmoft  rapidity  to  a  profperous 
ftate.  The  two  unfortunate  wars  which  annoyed 
its  feas,  have  only  fcrved  to  comprefs  its  ftrength, 
which  has  increafed  the  more  fince  the  ceffation  of 
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B  2«?  K  hoftilities.     A  wound  is  foon  healed  when  the  con- 
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ftitution  is  found.  Difeafes  themfelves,  in  the 
ftate,  as  well  as  in  the  body,  are  a  kind  of  reme- 
dies, which,  by  the  expulfion  of  the  vitiated  hu- 
mours, add  new  vigour  to  a  robuft  habit  of  body. 
Thofe  diforders  that  are  fatal  to  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  are  fuch  as,  being  flow  in  their  progrefs, 
keep  them  in  a  date  of  perpetual  indifpofition,  and 
lead  them  imperceptibly  to  the  grave.  But  after 
difeafes  that  are  acute  have  brought  on  a  violent 
crifis,  the  delirium  ceafes  and  the  debility  goes 
off;  and  as  the  ftrength  is  reftored  a  more  re- 
gular and  uniform  motion  is  eftablifhed,  which 
promifes  a  lading  duration  to  the  machine.  So 
war  feems  to  ftrengthen  and  fupport  national  fpirit 
in  many  dates  of  Europe,  which  might  be  ener- 
vated and  corrupted  by  the  profperity  of  com- 
merce and  the  enjoyments  of  luxury.  The  im- 
menfe  loffes  which  almoft  equally  attend  viftory 
and  defeat,  excite  induftry  and  quicken  labour. 
Nations  will  recover  their  former  fplendour,  pro- 
vided their  rulers  will  let  them  follow  their  own 
bent,  and  not  pretend  to  diredt  their  fteps.  This 
principle  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  France,  where 
nothing  more  is  requifite  to '  profperity  than  to 
give  a  free  courfe  to  the  activity  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Wherever  nature  leaves  them  at  full  liberty, 
they  fucceed  in  giving  her  powers  their  full 
fcope.  St.  Domingo  affords  a  finking  inftance 
of  what  may  be  expe&ed  from  a  good  foil,  and 
an  advantageous  fituation,  in  the  hands  of  French- 
men, 
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The    fouthern    part,    which    is  occupied    by  E  £  o  K 
France,  extends  from  Pitre  Point  to  Cape  Tibu-  \„  -v--j 
ron.     At  the  period  of  their  conquefts  in  the  New  f^JI^' 
World,  the  Spaniards  had  built  upon  this  coaft  *J  ^ ern 
two  large   villages,    which   they  *  forfook  in   lefs  Domingo.* ' 
profperous  times.     The  vacated  places  were  not 
immediately  occupied  by  the  French,  who  mull 
be  apprehenfive  of  the  vicinity  of  St.  Domingo, 
where  the  chief  force  of  that  power,  upon  whofe 
ruin  they  were  riling,  was  concentrated.     Their 
privateers,  who  commonly  affembled  at  the  little 
ifland  called  Vache   Ifland,    to  cruize  upon  die 
Caftilians,    and    divide  their  ipoils,   encouraged 
fome   planters   to  begin  a  fmall  fettlement  upon 
die  continent  in  1673.    It  was  foon  deftroyed,  nor. 
was  it  refumed  till  a  confiderable  time  after.     Thc 
company  appointed  to  fettle  and  extend  this  co~* 
lony  did  not  fulfil  their  obligations.     Its  progrefs 
was  owen  to  the  Englifh  of  Jamaica,  and  to  the 
Dutch  of  Curaflbu,  who  having  refolved  to  carry 
flaves  to  this  *  place,  bought  up  the  produce  of  a 
land,  which  they  themfelves  alone  contributed  t<? 
improve.    It  was  not  till  1740,  that  the  merchants 
of  the  mother-country  begin  to  attend  to  this  fettle- 
ment.   From  this  period  they  frequent  this  part  of 
the  colony   a  little,    notwithftanding  the  winds,, 
which  often  render  the  failing  out  of  this  road 
tedious  and  difficult. 

The  part  which  is  to  the  eaft  of  all  the  reft  is 
called  Jaquemel.  It  confifts  of  three  parilhes, 
which  occupy  thirty-fix  leagues  of  the  coaft,  and 
run  into  a  moderate  and  very  unequal  degree  of 
depth.      This  vaft  fjpace  is  filled  up  with  fixty 
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*  xin  K  P^antat*ons  °f  coffee,  fixty-two  of  indigo,  and 
fixty  of  cotton.  Moft  of  their  planters  are 
poor,  and  can  never  grow  very  rich.  A  ibily 
which  is  in  general  full  of  hilh,  ftony,  and  ex* 
poled  to  droughts, ,  prevents  them  from  afpiring 
to  wealth.  This  can  only  be  done  by  thofe 
who  divide  the  plain  of  Jaquemel.  There  are 
twenty  very  fpacious  habitations,  of  which  tea 
ot&f  are  watered,  though  they  be  aB  firfceptibkr  of 
this  advantage.  It  is  there,  that  in  an  exhaufted 
foil,  indigo,  which  would  require  a  virgin  foil,  iff 
cultivated.  When  hands,  and  other  means  for 
carrying  on  an  extenfive  culture,  Atoll  no  longer 
be  .warning,  fogar  will  be  fubftitoted  to  k,  which 
fucceeds  as  well  as  can  be  defiled,  in  the  only 
*  plantation  where  the  colonifts  have  begun  to  ac- 
tivate it. 

A<iyiN  hath  an  extent  of  fifteen  leagues  along 
the  borders  of  the  fea,  and  of  three,  four,  and 
fometimes  fix  leagues  in  the'  inland  parts.  This 
fetdement  reckons  forty  plantations  of  indigo, 
twenty  of  coffee,  and  nine  of  cotton.  Its  moun- 
tains, lefe  elevated  than  thofe  which  are  con- 
tiguous to  them,  on  that  account  enjoy  only  the 
benefit  of  a  few  fprings,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
rain,  and  promife  nothing  but  great  abundance 
of  cotton,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  one  day  re- 
quired of  them.  With  regard,  to  its  plains,  they 
were  formerly  in  a  flourifhing  ftate;  but  the 
droughts,  which  have  gradually  increafed  in  pro- 
portion as  die  country  hath  been  cleared,  have 
(fimkiifhed  more  and  more  the  quality  of  the  in- 
digo, which  conftituted  all  the  riches  of  the  colony. 

This 
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This  plant,  which  leaves  the  ground  almoft  habi-  »  o  o  ic 
tuaiiy  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a  burning  fun,  ftiould 
be  replaced  by  fugar,  which  would  keep  the  earth 
covered  for  eighteen  months  together,  and  will 
preferve  in  it  for  a  long  time  the  fmalleft  degree 
of  moifture.  Four  of  the  mod  wealthy  inhabit- 
ants have  already  maSde  this  change  in  their 
plantations.  The  nature  of  the  foil  will  al)ow 
twenty-five  colonifts  to  follow  their  example  * 
and  they  will  no  doubt  refolve  upon  it,  when  they 
(hall  have  acquired  the  means  fufficient  for  that 
purpofe,  and  when  the  waters  of  the  river  Ser- 
pente  fhall  have  been  prudently  diftributed.  In 
die  prefent  ftatc  of  things,  all  the  productions  of 
that  diftrift  are  colle&ed  in  one  town  only,  which 
is  far  advanced  in  the  inland  parts.  The  impoffi- 
bility  of  conveying  them  to  the  coaft  in  the  rainy 
feafons,  and  the  unavoidable  expences  of  the 
carriage,  even  in  the  moft  favourable  times,  had 
fuggefted  the  idea  of  fgrming  this  ftaple  upon  the 
borders  of  a  deep  bay,  where  the  commodities 
are  ihipped :  but  this  fituation  doth,  not  afford 
one  acre  of  ground  fit  for  cultivation ;  there  is  no 
fweet  water  to  be  found  in  it,  and  the  ftagnating 
waters  of  the  fca  corrupt  the  air.  Thcfe  reafons 
tiave  caufed  this  projeft  to  be  laid  adde,  for  its 
inconveniencies  would  be  greater  than  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  it. 

St.  Lewis  is  a  kind  of  town,  which,  though 
built  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  hath  no 
more  than  fifty  houfes.  The  forming  of  this 
fettlement  was-  determined  upon,  on  account  of 
an  exceeding  good  harbour,  even  for  fhips  of  the 
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B  xn?  K  ^e*  Confiderablc  fortifications  were  erefted 
upon  a  fmall  ifland,  fituated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  which  were  deftroyed  by  the  Englilh. 
in  1748,  and  have  never  fince  been  feftored.  The 
territory  of  this  diftridt  extends  five  or  fix  leagues 
along  the  coaft.  Its  mountains,  covered  with 
acacia  wood,  are  moft  of  them  fufceptible  of  cul- 
ture. Its  plain,  which  is  uneven,  hath  fome  fer- 
tile fpots  upon  it,  and  its  numerous  moraffes  might 
be  dried  up.  There  arc  no  more  than  twenty 
plantations  of  coffee,  fifteen  of  indigo,  fix  of  cot- 
ton, and  two  of  fugar  here.  This  laft'  production 
would  fucceed  in  ten  or  twelve  plantations,  efpe- 
icially  if  they  were  watered  by  the  river  St.  Lewis, 
which,  it  is  thought,  they  might  eafily  be.  ' 

-  Cavaillon  doth  not  occupy  more  than  three 
leagues  upon  the  borders  of  the  ocean.  This  is  a 
long  neck  of  land,  which  extends  eight  or  nine, 
leagues  up  the  country.  It  is  divided  by  a  large 
river,  which,  in  times  of  heavy  rains,  unfortu- 
nately overflows  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and 
occafions  great  ravages.  At  the  diftance  of 
two  leagues  from  its  mouth  is  a  fmall  town, 
where  the  veffels  arrive,  and  where  they  take  in 
the  produ&ions,  which  are  furnifhed  by  twenty 
plantations  of  coffee,  ten  of  indigo,  fix  of  cotton, 
and  feventeen  of  fugar.  The  number  of  the  laft 
might  be  doubled  with  facility,  in  a  plain  which 
hath  five  or  fix  thoufand  fquares  in  extent ;  but 
the  three  moft  flourifhing  of  thofe  which  exift, 
have  fcarce  yielded  half  of  what  they  might  pro- 
duce, and  the  others  only  yield  a  trifling  pro- 
duce,  and  of  a  bad  quality.     The  mountains, 

though 
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though  covered  with  aft  excellent  foil,  do  not  B  £n°  K 
compenfate  for  this  deficiency.  The  diftri&s 
granted  by  government  will  remain  uncultivated, 
till  roads  (hall  have  been  made  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  produ&ions.  This  undertaking, 
which  is  beyond  the  means  of  the  inhabitants, 
ought  to  be  executed  by  the  troops*  Idlenefs, 
and  infe&ious  morailes,  have  hitherto  deprived 
the  foldiers  of  their  induftry,  and  have  made 
them  perifh  upon  the  banks  of  the  fea.  The 
frefhnefs  of  elevated  places,  the  wholefome  air 
which  is  breathed  there,  a  moderate  fhare  of 
labour,  and  the  eafy  circumftances  which  it  would 
be  proper  they  fhould  enjoy;  in  a  word,  all 
thefe  concurring  caufes,  would  they  not  maintain 
them  in  their  natural  .ftrcngth  ?  would  they  not 
infure  their  prefervation  ? 

The  plain  at  the  bottom  of  Vache  I  (land  con- 
tains twenty-five  thoufand  fquares,  of  a  foil 
which  is  excellent  every  where,  except  in  fome 
parts  that  have  been  covered  with  gravel  by  the 
torrents,  and  a  few  moraffes,  which  might  be 
cafily  dried  up.  There  have  been  fucceflively 
formed  here,  eighty-three  fugar  plantations,  and 
there  might  ftill  be  fifty  more  eftablifhed.  Thofe 
which  exift  have  fcarce  more  than  one  third  of 
their  territory  cultivated,  and  yet  they  yield  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  raw  fugar.  From  this  we 
may  judge  how  much  the  whole  of  the  grounds 
would  furnifh,  if  they  were  properly  cultivated. 
One  might  depend  upon  a  produce  fo  much  the 
more  regular,  as  the  rains  do  not  fail  fo  often 
in  this  diftrid  as  in  die  others,  and  as  there  are 
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B  xi? K  ^^  rivers  running  through  it,  which  offer 
themfelves,  as  it  were,  for  the  watering  of  all  the 
plantations. 

The  fugar  and  the  indigo  which  grow  in  the 
plain,  the  coffee  and  the  cotton,  which  defcend 
from  the  mountains,  are  all  carried  to  the  town  of 
Cayes,  formed  by  near  four  hundred  houfes,  which 
are  all  built  in  a  marfhy  territory,  and  are  xnoft  of 
them  futfpupded  with  ftagnant  waters.  The  air 
which  is  breathed  in  that  place  is  equally  deficient 
in  elafticity  as  in  felubrity. 

Tws  ftapk  fcems  tp  have  been  placed,  as  it 
were,  fo«taitoufly,  in  die  bottom  of  a  fhallow 
bay,  which  grows  mote  and  more  fo,  and  has 
but  three  channels.  The  anchorage  is  fo  confined, 
and  fo  dangerous  during  the  equinox,  that  fhips 
which  happen  to  be  there  at  that  feafbn,  are  fre- 
quently loft.  The  great  quantity  of  mud  brought 
thither  by  the  waters  of  a  torrent  on  the  ibuth 
fide,  has  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in 
twenty  years  time  there  will  be  no  entrance.  The 
canal,  formed  by  the  vicinity  of  Vache  Ifland,  is 
of  no  ufe,  and  only  obftru&s  the  navigation. 
The  creeks  in  this  place  4*e  the  refort  of  the 
privateers  of  Jamaica.  As  they  cruize  there  with- 
out fails,  and  can  obferve  without  being  feen, 
they  always  have  the  advantage  of  the  wind  over 
fuch  veflels  as  are  hindered,  by  the  violence  and 
conftant  ftruggle  of  the  winds,  from  paffing  above 
the  ifland.  If  it  were  poffible  that  any  men  of 
war  could  put  into  this  bud  harbour,  the  im- 
poffibility  of  furrnounting  this  obftacle  and  that 
of  the  currents,  in  wtar  to  ^ct  to  windward  of 
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the  ifland,  would  oblige  them  to  follow  the  B  £  °  K 
track  of  merchant- (hips.  Doubling,  therefore,  one 
after  another,  the  point  of  Labacou,  pn  account 
of  the  ihoals,  thefe  fhips  would  get  between  the 
land  and  the  enemy's  fire,  with  the  difadvantage  of 
the  wind,  and  would  infallibly  be  destroyed  by  an 
inferior  iquadron. 

The  town  of  Cayes  i6  not  better  than  its  har- 
bour. It  contains  280  houfes,  all  funk  into 
fwampy  ground,  and  mod  of  them  furrounded 
with  ftagnant  water.  The  air  of  this  fpot  is  foul 
and  unwholeibme ;  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as 
the  4>adnefs  of  the  harbour, "  it  has  often  been 
wiihed  by  the  court  of  Verfailles,  that  the  trade 
with  the  mother-country  could  be  transferred  to 
St*  Lewis.  But  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  effect  this,  have  hitherto  been  unfuccefsful ; 
and  will  for  ever  be  fo ;  becaufe  it  is  reaibnable  to 
fuppofe,  that  exchanges  will  always  be  eftablifhed 
on  that  fpot  where  the  productions  are  moft  plen- 
tiful, and  where  the  confumption  is  greateft.  To 
pretend*  to  thwart  this  order  of  things  prefcribed 
by  nature,  would  be  to  retard  to  no  purpofe  the 
progrefs  of  a  good  fettlement.  Even  the  caprices 
of  induftry  fhould  be  indulged  by  government. 
The  leaft  uneafinefs  in  the  trader  creates  diftruft. 
Political  and  military  reafonings  will  never  prevail 
againft  thofe  of  intereft.  Trade  only  flourifhes 
in  a  foil  of  its  own  chufing.  It  is  alarmed  at 
every  kind  of  reftraint. 

All  that  the  French  miniftry  could  reafbnably 
propofe,  would  be  to  withdraw  the  tribunals  from 
St.  Lewis,  which  neither  is,  nor  ever  will .  be,  of 
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B  xi£  K  **%  confequence,  in  order  to  transfer  them  to 
Cayes,  where  the  population  and  the  produc- 
tions, which  are  already  confiderable,  muft  in- 
creafe  greatly;  to  dig  a  bed  for  a  torrent,  the 
violent  overflowings  of  which  frequendy  occafion 
fnexpreflible  ravages;  and  to  fortify,  and  render 
the  town  more  wholefome.  Both  might  be  ef- 
fected,, by  digging  a  ditch  all  round  the  town, 
and  the  rubbifh  would  ferve  to  fill  up  the  marfhes 
within.  The  ground,  being  raifed  higher  by  this 
contrivance,  would  confequendy  grow  drier;  the 
water,  which  would  be  brought  down  by  a  gende 
defcent  from  the  river  into  this  deep  ditch, 
would,  by  the  affiftance  of  fome  fortifications, 
fecure  the  town  from  the  attacks  of  this  pri- 
vateers ;  and  would  even  afford  a  temporary  de- 
fence, and  allow  time  to  capitulate  with  a  fmall 

fquadron. 

Greater  improvements  might  and  ought  to 

be  made.  Why  not  allow  a  factitious  harbour  to 
an  important  mart,  which  will  foon  be  flopped  ? 
The  merchant-fhips  that  feek  fhelter  in  what  is 
called  the  Flemifh  Bay,  two  leagues  to  windward 
of  Cayes,  feem  to  point  out  this  fpot  as  the  har- 
bour that  this  town  ftands  in  need  of.  It  would 
contain  a  confiderable  number  of  men  of  war, 
fafe  from  all  winds;  would  afford  them  feveral 
careening  places ;  would  admit  of  their  doubling 
the  Vache  Ifland  to  windward,  and  enable  them 
to  carry  on  with  the  town,  along-fide  the  coaft, 
an  intercourfe,  which,  being  protected  by  bat- 
teries properly  difpofed,  would  keep  die  pri- 
vateers in  awe.    The  only  inconvenience  is,  that 

the 
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the  fhip-worm  is  more  apt  to  injure  the  veflel  in  B  £  £  k 
this  place  than  in  other  parts,  on  account  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  bottom  and  the  calmnefs  of  the  fea. 

Abacou  is  a  peninfula,  which  was  formerly  in 
a  flourifhing  ftate,  on  account  of  the  abundance 
and  the  quality  of  its  indigo.  But  fince  this 
voracious  plant  hath  deftroyed  every  principle  of 
vegetation  upon  the  numerous  little  hillocks  of 
that  place,  it  is  no  where  cultivated  with  any  fuc- 
cefs  but  upon .  the  borders  of  the  fea,  which  are 
enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  the  upper  grounds.. 
This  decreafe  hath  determined  a  certain  numher 

■ 

of  colonifts  to  transfer  their  induftry  to  other 
parts.  Thofe  who,  either  from  habit  or  reafon, 
have  peffevered  in  remaining  on  their  plantations, 
have  enlarged  them  as  much  as  they  have  found 
it  convenitfit.  They  ftill  maintain  diemfelves 
by  fuffering  part  of  their  grounds  to  lie  fallow, 
while  the  other  part  is  cultivated.  But  this  re- 
fource  is  not  equal  to  what  it  would  be  in  Eu- 
rope. This  is  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants 
themfelves,  who  direft  their  induftry  towards  the 
culture  of  fugar,  as  much  as  their  fortune  and 
their  credit  will  allow  them. 

It  is  upon  the  cultivated  and  exhaufted  heights 
of  this  quarter,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  breed 
catde.  Government  were  in  an  error,  when  they 
ceded  the.  mountains,  upon  condition  that  they 
fhould  be  covered  with  horned  catde.  Befides 
that  a  virgin  foil  could  not  be  reafonably  em- 
ployed in  pafture  ground,  as  it  might  be  rendered 
more  productive  to  the  ftate;  it  was  impoflible  to 
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B  xm.  K  exPe&  *at  cnterprifihg  ftien  would  make  them- 
felves  fhepherds,  when  they  could  derive  greater 
advantages  from  their  grounds,  in  whatever  cul- 
ture they  might  employ  them.  It  may  even  be 
affirmed,  that  the  cattle  will  always  be  infinitely 
fcarce  at  San  Domingo,  even  in  thefe  places 
which  cannot  be  employed  for  any  other  purpofe, 
as  long  as  the  monopoly  of  flaughter-houfes  fhali 
fubfift  in  the  colony. 

Coteaux  occupies  about  ten  leagues  of  the 
fhore,  and  is  from  two  to  five  leagues  in  depth. 
Small  creeks  arc  every  where  found,  where  it  is 
eafy  to  land;  but  none  of  them  offer  a  fecure* 
fhelter  in  rough  weather.  This  quarter  contains 
twenty-four  plantations  of  coffee,  three  of  cotton, 
and  fixty-fix  of  indigo.  This  laft  produftion  hath 
lefs  decreafed  in  quantity,  and  lefs  degenerated 
in  quality,  at  this  place,  than  any  where  elfe; 
advantages  which  muft  be  attributed  to  the  na- 
ture and  to  the  difpofition  of  the  territory.  The 
time,  however,  doth  not  feem  far  diftant,  yhen 
the  borders  of  the  fea  will  difplay  fourteen  or 
fifteen  fugar  plantations  formed  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  cultures.  Habit,  and  the  facility  of 
obtaining  (laves  by  contraband  conne&ions,  will 
facilitate  this  revolution. 

Tiburon,  which  hath  ten  leagues  of  extent 
upon  the  borders  of  the  fea,  and  two,  three,  or 
four  in  the  inland  parts,  terminates  this  coaft. 
The  road  of  this  cape  doth  not  bffer  a  fufficient 
fhelter  againft  ftorms  ;  but  well-difpofed  batteries 
may  rebder  it  a  place  of  retreat*  for  the  French 
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veflels,  which  arc  purfued  in  time  of  war  in  thefe  E  ^^  K 
latitudes.     This  fettlemcnt  hath  four  habitations  *■    >T    $ 
for  cotton,  thirty  for  Indigcs  and  thirty-feven  for 
coffee.     Four  fugar  plantations  have  been  efta- 
btsfhed  there  fince  the  peace,  and  their  number 
may  be  increafed  to  fixtecn. 

All  the  fettlements  which  we  have  juft  taken  a  Metm  by 
review  of,   Ianguifh  in  a  ftate  of  greater  or  lefs  ^wf rf 
mifery.    Accordingly,  the  fales  and  the  purchafes  ^3^ 
are  not  made  there  with  metals,  as  in  die  northern  *b*i 
or  caftan  part  of  the  colony.     On  the  fouthern,  impfwrei. 
the  merchandife  of  Europe  is  exchanged  for  the 
productions  of  America.      This  favage  praftice 
occafions  eternal  difcufiions,   innumerable  frauds, 
and  ruinous  delays,  which   keep  off  the  navi- 
gators, thofe  efpecially  who  carry  on  the  (lave 
trade* 

It  is  a  fad,  which  is  but  too  well  proved,  that 
the  annual  lots  of  Negroes  amounts  naturally  to  * 
one  twentieth  part  of  them,  and  that  accidents 
carry  off  a  fifteenth  part.  From  this  circum- 
ftance  it  follows,  that  the  country  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of,  and  in  which  upwards  of  forty  thoufand 
(laves  are  collected,  muft  have  feen  five  and 
twenty  thoufand  of  them  die  in  ten  years  time. 
Eight'  thoufand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
Africans,  who  have  been  introduced  by  French 
privateers  from  1763  to  1773,  have  not  certainly 
been  able  to  fill  up  this  great  void.  What  would 
then  have  been  the  fate  of  thofe  fetdements  if  the 
fmuggling  trade  had  not  fapplied  the  deficiency  ? 
But  this  is  not  the  whole; 
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The  fouthern  part  of  St.  Domingo  hath  a  great 
difedvantage.  The  mountains  that  command  it, 
deprive  it,  as  well  as  the  wcftern  coaft,  during 
the  fpace  of  about  fix  months,  of  the  rains  of  the 
north  and  the  north-eaft,  which  fertilize  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country.  It  will  then  re* 
main  untilled  or  be  ill  cultivated,  till  the  waters 
of  the  rivers  fhall  have  fupplied  the  place  of  thofe 
from  the  fky.  This  operation,  which  would  in- 
creafe  the  productions  by  two-thirds,  requires  a 
vaft  capital  and  a  great  number  of  (laves.  The 
trade  of  France,  whether  from  inability  or  mif- 
truft,  doth  not  fijrnifli  them. 

What  meafures  ought  government  to  purfue  ? 
They  (hould  lay  open  that  part  of  the  colony  for 
the  fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  freely  to  all  fo- 
reigners. The  Englifh  would  carry  Negroes  to 
it,  and  the  Dutch  would  advance  money  at  an 
intereft,  which  might  very  well  be  fuftained  by 
the  cultures  of  the  New  World.  The  fuccefs  of 
this  Hep  would  be  infallible,  if  laws  were  made 
which  fliould  give  a  proper  degree  of  validity  to 
the  credit  of  the  two  nations, 
stamen*  The  weftern  part  of  the  colony  differs 
S^lftrf  greatly  from  the  fouthern.  The  firft  fetdement, 
st.  Domin-  0f  any  confequence,  which  is  found  there,  is 
that  of  Jeremiah,  or  the  Great  Bay.  It  occupies 
twenty  leagues  df  coaft,  from  Cape  Tiburon  to 
Petit-Trou,  and  extends  from  four  to  fix  leagues 
in  the  inland  parts.  As  this  diftrid  is  ftill  an  in- 
fant fetdement, .  the  borders  of  the  fea  only  are 
inhabited,  and  thefe  even  very  litde.  All  the 
produftions,  however,  which  enrich  the  reft  of 
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the  ifland  are  cultivated  here.  There  is  alfo  one  B  00  k 
produ&ion  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  this  is 
cacao,  which  could  not  fucceed'  in  more  open 
places  j  and  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight 
are  annually  gathered.  The  ftaple  is  a  fmall  tojpn 
agreeably  built  and  fituated  upon  an  eminence, 
where  the  air  is  exceedingly  wholefome.  It  muft 
in  time  become  a  confiderable  mart. ,  Unfortu- 
nately it  hath  got  a  bad  harbour  -,  whenever  the 
north  winds  blow  with  any  degree  of  violence,  the 
fhips  are  obliged  either  to  take  refuge  at  Cape 
Dame  Marie,  where  no  meafures  have  been  taken 
to  protect  them,  or  to  feek  for  the  ifland  of  Cay- 
mites,  which  is  expofed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
pirates. 

The  Litde  Guave  was  formerly  in  great  repu- 
tation,  which  was  owen  to   its  harbour,   where 
fhips  of  all  fizes  found  an  excellent  anchorage, 
conveniencies  for  refitting,  and  a  fhelter  from  all 
Winds.     It  was  an  afylum   the  moft  convenient 
for  adventurers,  whofe  only  defign  was  to  appro- 
priate to  themfelves  the  fpoils  of  the  Spanifh  na- 
vigators.    This  place  hath  loft  much  of  its  cele- 
brity fince  cultures  have  fucceeded  to  piracy;  it 
owes  the  fmall  degree  of  confideration  it  flill  re- 
tains to  the  richnefs  of  its  territorial  productions, 
which  -are  limited  to  fifteen  plantations  of  fugar, 
twenty  of  coffee,    and  twelve  of  indigo  or  cot- 
ton i  and  ftill  more  to  the  produce  of  twenty-four 
plantations  of  fugar,  fifty  of  indigo,  fixty-feven 
of  coffee,  and  thirty-four  of  cotton,   which  are 
poured  into  its  ftaple  from  the  parifhes  of  Pctit- 
Trou,  Lance-a-Veaux,  St,  Michael,  and  the  Great 
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B  xufeK  Guave.  It  is  unhealthy,  and  will  always  be  fo, 
till  a  flope  hath  been  made  for  the  river  Abaret, 
the  ftagnant  waters  of  which  form  infectious  mo~ 
rafles. 

,The  dependencies  of  Leogane  have  fome  de- 
gree of  extent :  twenty  habitations  are  reckoned 
among  them  deftined  for  indigo,  forty  for  coffee, 
ten  for  cotton,  and  fifty-two  for  fagar.  Before 
the  earthquake  of  1770,  which  deftrdyed  every 
thing,  the  town  had  fifteen  regular  built  ftreets, 
and  four  hundred  houfes  of  ftone,  which  are  at 
prefent  only  built  of  wood.  Its  pofition,  which  is 
upon  a  narrow,  fertile,  and  well-watered  plain, 
would  be  excellent,  if  a  navigable  canal  were  made 
to  open  an  eafy  communication  with  its  harbour, 
which  is  no  more  than  a  mile  diftant. 

If  it  were  advifable  to  have  a  fortified-  town 
on  the  weftern  coaft,  undoubtedly  Leogane  would 
claim  the  preference.  It  ftands  upon  plain  ground, 
is  not  commanded  by  my  eminence,  nor  can  it  be 
annoyed  by  any  ftiips.  But  to  fecure  it  from  be- 
ing furprifed,  it  fhould  at  leaft  have  been  fur- 
rounded  with  a  deep  ditch,  which  might  eafily  be 
filled  with  water  without  the  leaft  expence.  This 
might  have  been  efFe&ed  at  a  much  more  reason- 
able rate  than  the  works  which  have  been  begun  at 
-  Pott-au-Prince. 

The  weftern  part  of  the  iflaod  was  the  firft 
that  was  cultivated  by  the  French,  that  being  at 
the  greateft  diftance  from  the  Spantfh  forces, 
which  they  had  then  reafon  to  fear.  This  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  coafts  that  belonged  to  them, 

the  feat  of  government  was  fixed  there.    It  was 
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firft  fettled  at  the  Little  Guave,  hath  been  fiflce  D  °  °  k 
transferred  to  Leogane,  and  hath'  at  laft  been  fixed 
at  Port-au-Prince  in  1750. 

The  territory  of  this  diftriit  contains  forty 
plantations  of  fugar,  fifty  of  coffee,  and  fifteen  of 
cotton.  This  produce  is  increafed  by  feveral  ftifl 
more  confiderable,  which  arife  from  the  rich  plains 
of  the  Cul-de-Sac,  of  the  Arcahaye,  and  of  the 
mountains  of  Mirbajais.  In  this  point  of  view, 
Port-au-Prince  is  an  important  ftaple,  to  which  a 
protection  ought  to  be  granted  fufficient  to  prevent 
any  furprife,  and  to  fecure  the  retreat  of  the 
citizens.  But  let  us  confider  whether  it  was 
proper  to  concentrate  in  this  fpot  the  civil  and 
military  authority,  the  tribunals,  the  troops,  the 
ammunition,  the  provifions,  and  the  arfenals; 
every  thing,  in  a  word,  which  contributes  to  the 
fupport  of  a  great  colony. 

The  place  that  was  made  choice  of  for  the  in- 
tended capital,  is  an  opening  about  1400  toifes 
long  in  a  dife£t  line,  and  commanded  on  both 
fides.  Two  harbours,  formed  by  fome  iflets* 
have  afforded  a  pretence  for  this  injudicious 
choice.  The  harbour  intended  for  trading  veflels 
being  now  almoft  filled  up,  can  no  longer  admit 
men  of  war  with  fafety ;  and  the  great  harbour  de- 
figned  for  thefe,  being  as  unwholefbme  as  the 
other,  from  the  exhalations  of  the  fmall  iflands, 
neither  is  nor  can  be  defended  by  any  thing  againft 
a  fupetior  enemy. 

A  small  fquadron  might  even  block  up  ft 

ftronger  one  in  fo  unfavourable  a  pofttion.     Ga- 

nave,  tthich  divides  the  bay  in  two,  would  leave 
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B  xiir  K  a  ^ee  anc*  ^e  paffage  for  the  fmaller  fquadron ; 
the  lea  winds  would  prevent  the  other  fquadron' 
from  getting  up  to  it  -,  the  land  winds,  by  facili- 
tating the  exit  of  the  enemy's  fhips  from  the  har- 
bour, would  leave  them  the  choice  of  retreating 
through  either  of  the  outlets  of  St.  Mark  and 
Leogane ;  and  all  other  circumftances  being 
equal,  they  would  always  have  the  advantage 
of  keeping  Gonave  between  them  and  the  French 
fquadron. 

But  what  would  be  the  confequence,  if  the 
French  fquadron  fhould  prove  the  weakeft  ?  Dif- 
abled  ancLpurfued,  it  could  never  gain  a  fhelter 
that  runs  fo  deep  into  khd  as  Port-au-Prince, 
before  the  conqueror  had  taken  advantage  of  its 
defeat.  If  the  difabled  fhips  fhould  reach  die 
place,  nothing  could  hinder  the  enemy  from  pur- 
suing them  almoft  in  a  line,  and  even  from  enter- 
ing the  king's  harbour,  where  they  would  take 
refuge. 

.  The  beft  of  all  ftations  for  a*  cruife  is  that 
where  one  may  chufe  whether  one  will  accept  or 
decline  the  fight,  where  there  is  but  a  fmall  ipace 
to  guard,  where  the  whole  may  be  viewed  from 
one  central  point,  where  a  fafe  anchorage  may  be 
found  at  every  tack,  where  one  may  be  concealed 
without  going  far,  procure  wood  and  water  at 
pleafure,  and  fail  in  open  feas,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  but  from  fqualls.  Thefe  are 
the  advantages  that  an  enemy's  fquadron  will  al- 
ways have  over  the  French  fhips  at  anchor  in 
Port-au-Prince.  A  fingle  frigate  might  fafely 
come  and  bid  them  defiance*  and  be  fiifficient  to 
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intercept  any  trading  (hips  that  fhould  attempt  to  B  o°  K 
go  in  or  out  without  a  convoy. 

Nevertheless,  a  harbour  fo  unfavourable  as 
this,  hath  determined  the  building  of  the  town. 
It  extends  along  the  fea-fhore  the  fpace  of  1 200 
toifes,  that  is,  nearly  along  the  opening  which  the 
fea  has  made  in  the  centre  of  the  weftern  coaft. 
In  this  great  extent,  which  runs  in  to  the  depth 
of  550  toifes,  are,  as  it  were,  loft,  558  houfes  or 
dwelling-places,  difperfed  in  29  ftreets.  The 
drainings  of  the  torrents  that  fall  from  the  hills, 
render  this  place  always  damp,  without  fupplying 
it  with  good  water.  Add  to  all  this,  the  little  fecu- 
rity  there  is  in  a  place  commanded  on  the  land 
fide,  and  on  the  fea  fide  eafy  of  accefs  in  all  parts. 
Even  the  fmall  iflands  which  divide  the  harbours 
would  be  fo  far  from  defending  the  town  from  an 
invafion,  that  they  would  only  ferve  to  cover  the 
landing.  . 

Such  is  the  fpot,  which  on  account  of  private 
interefts,  hath  been  unfortunately  chofen  to  build 
the  capital  of  St.  Domingo  upon.  It  hath  been 
entirely  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  which  hap- 
pened in  1770.  This  was  the  time  to  have 
brought  about  an  alteration,  and  there  was  the 
more  reafon  to  expeft  it,  as  there  is  the  greateft 
probability  that  the  new  .town  is  built  upon  the 
cavern  of  the  volcano.  But  thefe  hopes  were 
fruftrated ;  the  private  houfes  and  the  public  edi- 
fices have  all  been  rebuilt. 

Sleep  on  then,  thou  fenfclels  inhabitant  of  St. 
Domingo,  fince  thou  art  fo  intrepid;  deep  on, 
upon  the  flight  And  thin  layer  of  earth  which  parts 

thee 
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1  xii?  K  t*lce  ^om  ^  S^P*1  °^  ^e  t^ult  t>uros  under  thy 
pillow.      Remain   ignorant  of   the  danger  with 

which  thou  art  threatened,  fince  thy  apprehen- 
fions  would  tend  only  to  embitter  every  ihftant 
of  thy  life,  without  preferving  thee  from  it. — Con- 
fider  not  how  much  thine  exiftence  is  precarious. 
Be  not  informed,  that  it  depends  upon  the  cafual 
fall  of  a  ftream,  or  upon  the  infiltration,  already 
perhaps  far  advanced,  of  the  fitiall  quantity  of 
waters  by  which  thou  art  furrounded  in  the  fob- 
terranean  cauldron,  which  thy  habitation  hath 
'  been  doomed  to  cover.  If  thou  fhouldft  emerge 
from  thy  ftupidity  only  for  an  inftaht,  what  would 
become  of  thee !  Thou  -wouldft  behold  death 
moving  under  thy  feet.  The  hollow  found  of 
die  torrents  of  fulphur  expanded,  would  conti- 
nually aflail  thine  ears.  Thou  wouldft  feel  the 
ofcillation  of  the  layer  of  earth  that  fupports  thee. 
Thou  wouldft  hear  it  open  with  tumultuous  noife. 
Thou  Wouldft  fly  from  thy  houfe,  and  run  diftradt- 
edly  about  the  ftreets.  Thou  wouldft  think  that 
the  walls  of  thy  dwelling,  and  that  all  the  edifices, 
were  ftiaking,  and  that  thou  wert  going  to  de- 
fend in  the  midft  of  their  ruins  into  the  gulph 
which  is  prepared,  if  not  for  thee,  at  leaft  for 
thy  unfortunate  pofterity.  The  completion  of 
the  difafter  that  awaits  them  will  be  lhorter  than 
my  account  of  it.  But  if  there  exift  a  juftice  to 
avenge  great  crimes ;  if  there  be  an  infernal  re- 
gion, it  is  there,  I  truft,  that  the  villains,  who, 
blinded  by  views  of  felf-intereft,  have  impofed 
upon  the  throne,  and  whofe  fatal  councils  have 
raifed  this  jnonument  of  ignorance  and  ftupidity 
6  upon 
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upon  which  thou  dwefleft,  and  which  hath  per-  B  o  o  k 
haps  but  .  an  inftant  of  duration  -,  it  is  there  that 
they  will  go,  and  groan  perpetually  in  unextin- 
guijhable  flames. 

St.  Marc,  which  hath  only  two  hundred 
Jiouies,  but  pleafantly  built,  is  fituated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay,  which  is  crowned  with  a  cref- 
cent  of  little  hills  filled  with  freeftone.  Two 
rivulets  run  through  the  town,  and  its  air  is  pure. 
There  are  to  be  found  upon  its  territory  no  more 
than  ten  plantations  of  fugarj  thirty-two  of  in- 
digo, one  hundred  of  coffee,  and  feventy-*two  of 
cotton.  Its  harbour,  however,  though  a  bad  one, 
atcra&s  a  great  number  of  navigators,  and  k  is 
indebted  for  this  advantage  to  the  riches  of  the 
Artibonite. 

This  is  an  exceeding  good  plain,  fifteen  leagues 
in  length,  and  of  unequal  breadth,  from  four  to 
nine  leagues  $  it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
river  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  which 
flows  with  rapidity  along  the  higheft  part  of  the 
plain,  after  having  run  through  fome  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  poffefiions  and  the  country  of  Mirbalais.  The 
elevation  of  thefe  waters  hath  fuggefted  the  idea 
of  dividing  them,  the  poflibility  of  doing  which 
hath  been  geometrically  demonftrated.  So  great 
4s  the  power  of  enlightened  nations  over  nature  it- 
fclfj  but  a  project  founded  on  the  bafis  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge,  requires  the  utmoft  caution  in 
the  execution. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  the  plantations 
/formed  upon  the  right  fhore  are  expofed  to  fre- 
quent droughts,   which  often  difappoint  die  beft 

grounded 
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book  grounded  expe&ations.  Thofe  of  the  left  fhore, 
which  are  evidently  placed  much  lower,  are  well 
watered,  and  have  rifen  by  this  advantage  to  the 
higheft  perfe&ion  in  their  cultures.  The  pro- 
prietors  of  the  former  haften  the  fpreading  of  the 
waters,  which  is  guarded  againft  by  the  latter, 
who  are  apprehenfive  of  feeing  their  grounds 
overflowed. 

If,  as  it  is  generally  underftood,.  thefe  are  ef- 
fectual methods  to  render  one  part  fertile,  with- 
out reducing  the  other  part  to  barrennefs,  why 
fhould  this  operation  be  poftponed,  by  which  an 
increafe  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  weight  of  fugar 
might  be  obtained  ?  This  increafe  would  be  ftiH 
more  confiderable,  if  a  method  could  be  devifed 
to  drain  that  part  of  the  coaft  which  is  overflowed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Artibonite.  Thus  it  is,  that 
the  civilized  man,  by  changing  the  courfe  of  rivers, 
makes  the  earth  fubfervient  to  his  ufe.  The  ferti- 
lity he  imparts  to  the  lands  can  only  juftify  his 
conquefts ;  if  indeed  art  and  labour,  laws  and 
virtues,  may  be  allowed  in  procefs  of  time  to  atone 
for  the  injuftice  of  invafion* 

The  territory  of  the  Gonaves  is  flat,  tolerably 
e^fen,  and  very  dryj  it  hath  two  plantations  of 
fugar,  ten  of  coffee,  fix  of  indigo,  and  thirty  of 
cotton  i  this  laft  produftion  might  be  eafily  multi- 
plied, upon  a  great  extent  of  fand,  which  at  prc- 
fent  doth  not  appear  proper  for  any  other  kind 
of  culture.  But  fhould  the  waters  of  the  Artibo- 
nite be  ever  prudently  diftributed,  a  confiderable 
part  of  this  large  difbridt  would  be  covered  with 
fugar  canes.    It  would  then  be  perceived,  that 

the 
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the  feat  of  government  ought  to  have  been  placed  ■  2n°  * 
in  its  port,  which  is  excellent,  and  might  be  u  ■  /«W 
eafily  fortified.  Another  advantage  which  muft 
necefiarily  add  to  the  value  of  this  country,  is, 
that  mineral  waters  are  to  be  found  there.  They 
were  negleded  for  a  long  while,  in  a  colony 
which  is  always  foil  of  tick  perfons  or  convales- 
cents; but  at  length  in  1772,  baths  and  fountains, 
commodious  habitations,  and  an  hofpital  for  fol- 
diers  and  failors,  were  built  there. 

The  colonies  prefent  us  with  fome  contradiftory  JjJjJJj^ 
phenomena  which  it  is  impoffible  to  deny,  and  JJ*  gfJJ^ 
which  it  is  difficult  to  conciliate.  mother* 

•  There  can  fcarce  be  a  doubt,  but  that  we  hold  the  c*iont« 
the  produ&ions  of  the  colonies  in  high  eftimation.  Jj2J  ^fcfTt 
Why  therefore  do  we  concern  ourfehres  fo  Ktde 
about  the  prolperity  and  the  prefervatiori  of  the 
colonifts  ?  If  the  violence  of  a  hurricane  (hall 
have  buried  thoufands  of  unfortunate  people  un- 
der the  ruins  of  their  dwellings,  and  fhall  have 
laid  wafte  their  pofleffions ;  this  is  an  event  which 
takes  up  our  attention  lefs  than  a  duel  fought,  or 
an  aflafllnation  committed,  at  home.  Should  a 
vaft  country  of  the  diftant  continent  continue  to 
be  ravaged  by  fome  epidemical  difeafe,  we  Ak 
of  the  matter  at  home  with  more  coolnefs,  than 
of  the  uncertain  return  of  the  fmall-pox  after  in- 
oculation. If  the  horrors  of  famine  fhould  reduce 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo,  or  of  Martinico, 
to  feek  for  their  food  in  the  country,  or  to  devour 
one  another,  we  are  lefs  concerned  at  foch  a  ca- 
taftrophe  than  at  the  calamFty  of  a  hail-ftorm,  that 
Jhould  have  deftrcyed  the  harveft  in  fome  one  of 
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»  Sw  *  Pu?  *flW8-  *f  kjpHwd  e«Ough  tp  tttnk,  that 
this  indiijfcrcnce  is  tfre  e$e<9:  c£  diftanfp,  ^nd  £htf 
f  he  f ojonifts  are  not  qior?  ^ffe&ed  wftfr  <#r  qiif- 
f(^rti\qcs.ph?n  w  v?  ^thflrs., 
.  Put  i*  \$1  t?e  fe&  tjiat  qur  tGiWW.Wfi  foj«U 
guotis  t$  our  coujjtry  pjaops,  ^nc)  thijt  ^  h?v? 
th?  n}|fc  jy  of  their,  inhabitants  inceflfopdy,  ip  ow 
view.  Wf  are  not  die  \dfi  defirous  of  plentiful 
barv^ft?  of  all  tunds  frpm  tfefm,  s»d  ye?  it  is 
fcarce  poflible,  that  tfofre'  fhould  be  a  greatft 
neg^  ftewn  ftr  thp  e^ffHragement,  tfee  multi- 
plicati^  s$d  the  prefenjatipi}  of  the .  Jiufcfind-- 
men.  From  whence  offi.  flus  furprifing  c^t^- 
diftion  arife  ?  It  mvift  b?,  th^t  we  are  *np£  { ?(p?&~ 
ing  the  m^pncr  in  ^Juch  we  treat  our  go]pm$s, 
and  bpth  iuhunaan  an4  fn^d  yi  our  cqnfjuft  wi{h 
our  farmer  fince  bo^  at  borne  an$  ajt  3  dift^nce 
Yfe  require  the  fame  things  $  and  tt\%t  yet  we  \yili 
not  adopt  the  meajjs  qf  prpcuring  them  in  either 
of  thofe  pjafes.  ..,•;• 

But  how  doth  it  hapten,  thaf  this  i^oi^iftency; 
of  the  people  fho\i]4  l^cewife  ^xtend  fy  tfie  go- 
vernment? It  is  becaufe  there  is,  according  to 
all  appearances,  .  a  greater  fpirif:  of  jeajouly  than 
of^rue  intereft,  either  in  the  acquifitdoA  or  the 
prefervation  of  this  fpecifs  of  distant  property ;  it 
is  becaufe  the  fovereigns  fcarce  recl^pft  t&?  colo- 
nics as  among  thje  number  of  their  fubje&s.  I 
ihall  not  fcruple.  to  declare,  fince  it  is  my  ppinion, 
that  an  irruption  of  $ie  fea,  which  fhoyld  fyalJow 
up  this  portion  of  their  ^onuin,  yropld  ageft  them 
lefs  than  the  lofs  of  it  from  {he  invafion  of  a  rival 
power.  They  care  very  lijttle  whether  thefe  mea 
7  live 
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live  or  die,  provided  they  do  not  belong  to  any  B  £,£  K 

one  elfe.      -      •      ]  *  -v-** 

I  shall  therefore  firA  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  fo- 
voreigns^  and  I  ftall  tell  them  *  either  leave  thefe 
men  to  thci*  (ktt>  or  afflft  them.  I  fhall  then  ad- 
dreft  myfelf  to  the  coloniftsi  and  I  fhall  fay:  im- 
plore the  'affiftance  of  the  mother-country,  to  which 
yon  art  fubjeft  j  and  if  you  fhould  experience  a  de-» 
Rials  break  off  your  'connections  with  it.  It  is  too 
much  to  be  obliged  to  fupport  at  once  mlfery,  in- 
difference,  and  'flavery. 

But  wherefore  are  the  Colonies  worfe  regulated, 
and  more  tmhappy  ftHl,  under  thofe  powers  to. 
whole  ftrength  and  fplendour  they  are  the  moft 
neceffary  ?  It  is  becaufe  'thofe  powers  are  ftill 
more  abfurd  than  we  arte;  and  being  commercial 
ftatefc,  the  fbirit  of  their  admihiftration  is  ftill  more 
cruel.  It  is  becaufe,  in. imitation  of  the  farmer, 
who  is  not  certain  of  enjoying  a  new  leafe,  they 
exhauft  a  lapd,  which  from  one  year  to  another 
may  pafs  into  tfee  hands  of  a  new  pofleflbr.  When 
the  provinces  of  a  ftate  are  contiguous,  thofe  that 
ape  toeareft  the  frontiers*  are  Created  with  moft  ma- 
nagement. :  It  is  dire&ly  contrary  with  the  colonies. 
They  are  opprefled,  from  the  fole  apprehenfion, 
that  in  circurtjftances  of  a  perilous  nature  the  care 
thstf  might  have  been  bellowed  upon  them  Ihould 
be  entirely  thrown  away. 

The'  wefterh  j>art  of  the  colony  is  feparated  from  Sttticmentt . 
the  "northern  part  by  the  Mole  of  St.  Nicho-  JheTonh  d 
las,  which  lies  on  both  coafts.     At  the  head  0f?!:Domi*! 
the  cape  is  a  good,  fafe,  arid  commodious  har- 
bour.   It  ftands  direftly  oppofite  to  Point  Maizi,  - 
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B  x'i°  K  *n  *^c  ^an<^  °^  Cuba,  and  feems  naturally  deftined, 
by  this  pofition,  to  become  the  moft  important ' 
poft  in  all  America  for  the  convenience  of  navi- 
gation. The  opening  of  the  bay  is  1450  toifes 
broad  The  road  leads  to  the  harbour,  and  the 
harbour  to  the  bafon.  All  this  great  recefs  is 
wholefome,  though  the  waters  of  the  fea  are  al~ 
moft  in  a  ftate  of  ftagnation  there.  The  bafon, 
which  feems  as  if  made  for  the  purpofe  of  careen- 
ing, has  not  the  inconvenience  of  clofe  harbours : 
it  is  open  to  the  Weft  and  North  winds  j  and 
yet,  if  they  blow  ever  fo  hard,  they  can  never  in- 
terrupt or  retard  any  work  that  is  done  in  the 
port.  The  peninfula,  where  the  harbour  is  fitu- 
ated,  riles  gradually  to  the  plains,  which  ftand 
upon  a  very  large  bafis  j .  it  feems,  as  it  were,  a 
{ingle  mountain,  with  a  broad  and  flat  top,  de- 
fcending  with  a  gentle  (lope  to  unite  with  the  reft 
of  the  ifland. 

The  Mole  of  St.  Nicholas  was  long  neglcfted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo.  The  bare . 
hills  and  flat  rocks  it  abounded  with,  afforded 
nothing  worth  their  notice.  The  ufe  which  the 
Englilh  made  of  it  during  the  laft  war,  has  ren- 
dered it  of  fome  kind  of  confequence.  The' 
French  miniftry,  enlightened  even  by  their  ene- 
mies, fettled  in  1767  a  ftaple  there,  where  foreign 
navigators  might  freely  barter  the  wood  and 
cattle,  of  which  the  colony  was  in  want,  for  its 
molafles  and  brandy,  which  were  rejected  by  the 
•mother-country.  This  communication,  which, 
by  a  reafonable  toleration,  and  induftrious  fmug* 

gling,  hath  been  extended  to  feveral  other  ob- 
jects, 
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jefts,  gave  birth  to  a  town,  which  at  prefent  con-  *  <>  £  K 

lifts  of  three  hundred  wooden  houfes,  brought  ready 

built  from  New  England. 

'   At  fome  diftance  from  the  port,  but  ftill  within 

the  diftrift  of  the  mole,   is  the  town  of  Bom- 

bardopolis.      The  Acadians   and  Germans,   who 

had  been  carried  there  in  1763,  perifhed  at  firft 

with  aftonifhing  rapidity.     This  is  conftantly  the 

fate  that  attends  all  new  fettlcments  between  the 

Tropics.     The  few  of  thefe  unfortunate  people 

that  have  oudived  the  fatal  effe&s  of  the  climate, 

and  thofe  of  difappointment  and  poverty,   were 

wifhing  only  to  quit  this  barren  foil,   when  the 

tranfa&ions   carried   on   in  their  neighbourhood, 

revived,   in   fome  meafure,  their  hopes.      They 

cultivate  provifions,  fruits,  and  vegetables ;  which 

they  fell  to  the  fhips,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

port,  and  even  a  fmall  quantity  of  coffee  and'  cot? 

ton  fpr  Europe. 

The  next  fettlement  on  the  North  coaft,  after 
the  mole  of  St.  Nicholas,  i*  called  Port  Paixf  It 
owed  its  origin  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tor- 
tuga,  whofe  inhabitants  took  refuge  there  when 
they  forfook  that  ifland,  The  grounds  were 
cleared  fo  early,  that  this  is  one  of  the  healthieft 
fpots  in  St.  Domingo,  and  has  long  fince  attained 
the  utmoft  degree  of  riches  and  population  it  is 
capable  of;  but  thefe  are  not  very  confiderable, 
though  induftry  has  been  carried  fo  far  as  even  to 
pierce  through  mountains  for  the  conveyance  of 
water  to  moiften  the  grounds.  Port  Paix  is  on 
all  fides  fo  difficult  of  accefs,  that  it  is  in  a  man- 
ner cut  off  from  the  reft  of  the  colony. 
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B  xiu  K  ^H*  ^d€  Saiftt  Louis»  thc-  Bo*S°e,  P<*t  Mar* 
y.TW-^.  -1  got,  Limbe,  and  Lacul,  have  likewife  no  oorfi- 
munication  with  each  other.  Thefe  pbti$s  area 
divided  by  rivers,  which  overflow  and.  ravage 
the  beft  lands.  Accordingly,  they  are  in  genera} 
too  cold  for  fugar-canes.  to  thrive  in  them.  The 
waters  of  thefe  torrents  ought  to  be  confined  in 
large  and  deep  beds.  After  thefe  labours,  ar$ 
finished,  it  would  b?  an  eafy  matter  to  conftruft 
bridges,  which  would  draw  the  inhabitants  nearer 
together,  would  enable  them  to  communicate 
their  improvements  to  each  other,  and  would 
make  them  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  better  re-. 
gulated  fociety.  The  plantations  of  indigo  would 
then  be  improved,  and  thofe  of  fugar  would  be 
multiplied,  while  the  coffee  would  not  be  forfaken* 
this  plant  is  confidered  as  the  beft  of  the  ^ind  in  the 
colony.  Limbe  alone  collefts  two-  millions  weight 
of  it,  as  good  as  that  of  Martinico. 
GKitim-  This  is  very  little,  if  indeed  it  be  anything, 
^fto«n°of  in  comparifon  of  the  productions  of  the  plain  of 
wEJfc  fi.  *e  Cape,  which  is  twenty  leagues  in  length,  and 
SJ^iSSi  ak°ut  f°ur  *n  breadth.  Few  lands  are  better 
coaftofst.  watered;  but  there  is  not  a  river  where  a  floop 
can  go  up  above  three  miles.  All  this  great 
(pace  is  interfered  with  ftraight  roads  forty  feet 
wide,  and  planted  on  both  fides  with  hedges  of  # 
citron  trees.  Thefe  roads  would  have  been  per- 
fect in  their  kind,  had  they  been  ornamented 
with  tall  trees,  which  would  have  afforded  a  de-,. 
lightftil  fhade  for  travellers,  and  prevented  that 
fcarcity  of  wood  which  this  diftrift  already  begins 
to  feeL    This  is  the  country  of  America  which 

produces 
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f?tti6c&  the  grfateft  ^jiilmitjr  oT  fugar,  and  of  »  ££  « 
tHfe  beft  fort.  The  pRm'is  terminated  by  a  ridge 
6f  rhourikins,  which  varies  in  depth  from  four  to] 
eigftt  feigufci.  Fefr  of  tliem  are  very  high ;  feve- 
ral  of  tfceSfl  may  Be  cultivated  to  the  ver^  fummit/ 
and  they  vare  all  interftftbd  at  interval  with  an 
infihite  nunlbJ*  of  pliritdtions  bf  toffee,  and  fome" 
etf  cefcdihg  fine  plantations  of  indigd. 

AtTrtouoirthe  French  hadbeen  early  acquaint- 
ed with  the  value  of  a  territory,  the  fertility  of 
*6ich  fufpdffes  all  that  tan  be  faid  of  it*  yet  they 
did  net  begin  to  cultivate  it  till  1670,  the  time 
when    their     apprehenfions    of    the    Spaniards, 

* 

*ho   till-  then    had  remained    in    force    in    the 

• 

tieighbourhood,  were  diffipated.  A  C&lvinifty 
narhed  Gobm*  one  bf  thofe  whom  the  fpirit  of 
ihtbleration  in  rfeligious  matters  began  to  drive1 
out  from  their  native  country,  went  and  reared' 
the  firft  habitation  at  this  Cape.  More  houfes" 
were  built  as  the  grbuiids  were  cleared.  This 
fettlemerit  had  already  made  ftfch  progrfefs  in: 
the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  as  to'  e*cke  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  Englifli.  'they  jbined  their  forces 
with  thofe  of  Spain,  andj  attacking  it  bbth  by  land 
arid  fea,  in  ^695,  they  took,  plundered,  and  re- 
duced it  to  affiles.  • 

A  giIeat  advantage  might  have  been  made  of 
this  misfortune.  Intereft,  Whifch  is  the  primary 
founder  of  all  colonies;  had  induced'  the  inhabit- 
stots  to  chufe,  in  a  harbtfur  ihaft  is  khtee  leagues  in 
circumference,  the  foot  of  a  hill  for'  the  pbrtibh 
df  the  Ctye,  beciufe  it  was  tifl^pfcc*  that"  fey 
mflft  convenitrit  for  the  anchorage.     A  fieiuttiotr 
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B  *^£  K  more  wholefome,  more  convenient,  and  more 
fpacious,  might  have  bpen  chofen.  This  was 
not  attended  to ;  but  the  town  was  rebuilt,  where 
it  ought  never  to  have  been  built,  in  a  bottom, 
where  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  rendered  more 
fcorching  by  the  refle&ion  of  the  mountains ;  and 
which  never  can  be  refrefhed  by  die  coolneis  of  die 
land  breezes.  Yet  fuch  is  the  richnefs  of  die  ad- 
jacent country,  that  this  fetdement  hath  continually 
increafed. 

The  Cape  is  now  cut  by  twenty-nine  ftraight 
ftreets,  into  225  clufters  of  houfes,  which  amount 
to  900 ;  but  thefe  ftreets  are  too  narrow,  and  hav- 
ing no  flope,  though  the  foil  itfelf  be  prominent 
in  the  centre,  are  always  dirty ;  for,  as  they  are 
paved  only  in  the  middle,  the  kennels,  which  are 
not  even  on  each  fide,  gather  into  puddles  and 
common  fewers,  inftead  of  draining  off  the  wa- 
ters. 

The  old  fquare  of  Notre-Dame,  and  the  church 
built  with  ftones  brought  from  Europe  that  ter- 
minates it »  the  new  fquare  of  Clugny,  where  the 
market  hath  been  fizt;  the  fountains  that  em- 
bellifh  both  of  thefe  monuments ;  the  governor's 
houfe,  the  barracks,  the  theatre j  none  of  thefe 
public  edifices,  in  a  word,  would  attraft  the  no- 
tice of  the  curious  traveller,  who  fhould  have 
any  idea  of  the  principles  of  architecture.  But 
if  nature  had  endowed  him  with  fenfibility,  his 
heart  would  expand  at  the  bare  mention  of  the 
houle  called  La  Providence. 

Most  of  the  adventurers  who  firft  come  into 
the  colony,  are  deftitute  of  refources  and  talents, 

and 
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and  before  they:  hare  acquired  induftfy  to  pro- *£.£* 
cure  fubfiftencfe,  become  fubjeft  to  diforders  {hat 
are  often  fatal.  A  humane  and  generous  citizen 
founded  at  the.  Cape  two  habitations  for  thefe 
helplefs  and  diftrefied  perfons,  where  the  men 
and  the  women  are  feverally  provided  with  every 
thing  they  want.  This  fine  inftitution,  die  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  New  World,  and  which 
would  never  have  been  fufficiendy  fupported  by 
authority,  nor  fufficiendy  enriched  by  the  gifts  of 
die  citizens,  had  feen  its  revenues  gradually  de- 
creafe  by  the  difhonefty  of  thofe  who  adminiftered 
them,  and  by  the  negled  of  government. 

Is  it  then  impoflible,  that  any  good  inftitution 
fhould  fubfift  among  mankind?  Will  the  rich 
ftill  continue  to  attack  the  poor,  even  in  their 
afylum,  if  the  prefence  of  the  gallows  doth  not 
reftrain  them  ?  Infamous  wretches  1  ye  know  not 
all  the  atrocioulhefs  of  your  conduct ;  if  one  of 
your  fellow-creatures  were  brought  before  you, 
convi&ed  of  having  feized  upon  a  pafienger  in  the 
night  time,  and  of  having  prefented  a  piftol  to 
his  breaft  in  order  to  get  his  purfe,  to  what  kind 
of  punifhment  would  you  fentence  him  ?  Be  it 
what  it  may,  you  deferve  ftill  a  greater  one* 
You  unite  bafenefs,  inhumanity,  and  prevari- 
cation, to  the  theft ;  and  to  what  fpecies  of 
theft  ? .  you  take  from  him  who  is  dying  with 
hunger,  the  bread  that  has  been  intrufted  to  you 
for  his  uic.  You  ftrip  mifery  itfelf  abandoned 
to  your  care,  and  you  do  it  clandestinely  and 
without  rjfk.  The  imprecation  which  I  am  going 
to  thunder  out  againft  you,  I  expend  it  to  all  the 

dilhoneft 
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*  xttt.  *  h^^*"*^*  ^  to^tefls;  #  \ffiAffo*Ver  (ioAi* 
dte dismay  Ik*  everidfhiyowh;  Ie*rend# 
tb  all  negKgfcht  mfaiftfirt,  fitim  whttrti  th^^hffl- 
Ctfftteal  the  khdwkdge  *>f  difeir  crimes*  br  *hfr 
lliali  Overtook  them.  May  the  Ignominy,  nMf 
die  pumlhmentsi  rtfetvai  fdr  the  tfteft  rtifefefk- 
COrt,  faH  upon  die  profcribed  head  of  Villains,  wfc> 
are  capable  of  fo  enormous  4  crime  againft  hunfft- 
flky,  ahd  of  a  flagitious  aft  lb  contrary  tb  gtw* 
policy ;  arid  if  it  ftiould  happen,  that  they  ftitfilld 
efcape  from  infamy  and  fram  puhffhment*  may 
the  mittiffty,  who  have  been,  ignorant  of  fiidi  ah 
excefs  of  comiption;  or  who  have  tolerated  itr 
become  an  objeft  of  execration  among  all  nations 
and  in  ail  ages. 

Notwithstanding   the  cctafufion  into  whldi 
die  houfes  of  Providence,  fo  famous  for  the  pfc- 
fervation  of  the  human  fpecies,  are  fallen,  thete 
are  ftill  propoitkfflally  a  lefe  number  of  people- 
who  die  at  the  Cape  than  in  any  other  of  the  m**- 
ririme  towns  of  the  colony.    This  advantage  muft 
be  attributed  to  the  circuraftancd  of  die  whole 
territory  being  cultivated,  to  the  fiffing  up  of  the' 
neighbouring  (toughs,  to  diflipation,  to  the  con- 
vehiencies  of  life,  to  induftry,  and  to  fuccours  of 
all  kinds,  which  are  found  united  in  a  numerous 
and  aftive  fociety.    The  air  will  acquire  all  the* 
faftubrity  which  the  nature  of  things  will  allow, 
when  die  moraffts  of  die  little  bay  lhall  have  been 
dried,  which  difiufe,  in  very  dry  feafons,  an  infec- 
tious odour. 

T»b  harttfnir  ii  worthy  of  <h%  town ;   and  it  fc< 
admirably  well  adapted  to  admit  Qi€  ffiips  th& 
'  come 
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Come  from  Europe,  which  may  anchor  here  With  B  JfJ  * 
convenience  and  fttfety,  of  whatever  fize  they  rhay  ^  .f  .^ 
be.    Ic  lies  open  to  hone  but  du!  north-e&ft  Wind, 
jmd  cannot  even  be  hurt  by,  this,   the  entrance 
b^ing  fall  of  reefs*  whith  break  tht  violence  of 
the  waves* 

It  is  into  this  famous  ftaple  that  more  than  one 
half  of  the  pr6dudtkms  *of  the  colony  are  cOnygytid* 
They  are  brought  from  the  mountains  and  from  . 
the  vallksj  but  principally  from  the  plains.  The 
parilhes  which  furnifh  the  rnoft  important  of 
them  are  kildwn  by  ;the  names  of  the  North 
Plain,  the  lattle  Bay,  the  Great  River,  the  Mo- 
rin,  the  Lemonade,  the .  Terrier  Rouge,  Fort 
Dauphin,  and  Ouanarninthe,  which  •  terminates 
at  the  river  Maflacre.  The  diftrift  Morin,  and 
the  Iflet  of  Lemtin^de,  are  much  fiipetior  to  the 
other  fettlemerits,  both  in  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  their  fugars. 

All  the  productions  of  St.  Domingo  amount-  N*»?»»* 

,       .  r  «  °  .„.         r  quantity  of 

ed,   in.  17  20,  to  no  more  than  one  million  four  the prodpe. 
hundred  thoufand  weight  of  raw  fugar,   to  one  f"™^!?1 
million  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  earthed  "e""8y  jjj^ 
fugar,,  and  to  one  million  *  wo  hundred  thou&nd  '^^V 
pounds  ■  of  indigo.      Thefe  productions  have  had  miag'o. 
a  prodigious  and  rapid  increafe.     Towards.  1737* 
cotton  and  coffee  were  added  to  them.     Even  the 
culture  of  cacao  hath  been  revived,  though  fom£- 
what  later. 

IN  I77S*  France  received  from  this  colony* 
upon  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  ihips,  oner 
million  two  hundred  and  thirty  thoafend  fix  hun- 
dred   and  feventy-three  quintals   feventy  pounds 

of 
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i  o  o  k  of  fugar,  which  were  worth  44,738,139  livres 
2  fols  2  dehiers  *  -,  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  quintals 
forty-one  pounds  of  coffee,  which  were  worth 
21,818,621  livres  19  Ibis  6  deniersf;  eighteen 
thoufand  eighty  quintals  twenty-nine  pounds  of 
indigo,  which  were  worth  15,373,346  livres  10 
fob  X ;  fiyc  thoufand  feven  hundred  eighty-feven 
quintals  fixty-four  pounds  df  cacao,  which  were 
worth  405,134  Kvres  16  fols  $>  five  hundred 
and  eighteen  quintals  fixty-one  pounds  of  arnotto, 
which  were  worth  32,663  livres  2  fols  6  deniers  J, 
twenty-fix  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  quintals  eighty-two  pounds  of  cotton,  which 
were  worth  6,723,205  livres  f;  fourteen  thou- 
fand one  hundred  and  twenty-four  hides,  which 
were  worth  164,657  livres  ** ;  forty-three  quintals 
forty-fix  pounds  of  rope-yarn,  which  were  worth 
43,460  livres  j-f;  ninety  quintals  nineteen  pounds 
of  black  caflia,  which  were  worth  2,435  hvres  1 1 
deniers  Ji  j  ninety-two  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  forty-fix  quintals  ninety-two  pounds  of  wood, 
which  were  worth  908,368  livres  3  fols  8  de- 
niers §§  j  and  in  fmall  produ&ions,  fome  of  which 
belonged  to  the  other  colonies,  1,352,148  livres  H, 
*nd  in  money,   2,600,000  livres  ff.    The  total 

* 

«  About  1,864,0^91,  2tf  7  d.    f  909*1091.  41.  u|d. 
J  640,556  k  si.  id.  $  16,880 1.  12  «.  4d, 

||  1,3601.  igt    3^4*  V  280,1331.  10s.  iod. 

•*  6,860 K  14s.  id.  ft  i»8lol.  16s.  8d. 

tt  About  101 1.  9 1.  2  £d»         $f  About  37,848k  13s.  5$  d. 

Bll  5^339 1-  l9*>  ff  198,3331.  61.  8  d. 

Of 
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of  all  thcfe  films  produces  an  income  of  94,162,178  *  go  k 
livres  16  ibis  9  denier s*. 

If  to  the  94,162,178  livres  16  Ibis  9  de~ 
niers  f,  the  produce  of  San  Donningo,  be  added 
the  488,598  livres  3  fols  3  deniers  ±,  produced 
by  Cayenne  $  the  18,975*974  livres  1  fbl  10 
deniers  J,  produced  by  Martinico  *  and  the 
12,751,404  livres  16  fo|s  10  deniers  §,  produced 
by  Guadalupe,  it^will  be  found,  that  in  1775, 
France  received  from  her  pofleflions  in  the  New 
Hemifphere,  upon  five  hundred  and  fixty-twb 
fhips,  126,378,155  livres  18  fols  8  deniers  f. 

The  kingdom  confumed  of  thcfe  productions 
only  to  the  amount  of  52,763,763  livres  5  fols 
8  deniers  **.  The  remainder,  which  amounted  to 
73>584*392  Kvres  13  fols  ff,  was  cpnfequently  fold 
to  foreigners. 

This  great  exportation  was  formed  by  one 
million  forty  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  quintals  fixty-fix  pounds  of  fugar,  which 
produced  38,703,463  livres  JJ  $  by  five  hundred 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  quintals 
forty-fix  pounds  of  coffee,  which  produced 
23,727,608  livres  13  fols B J;  by  eleven  thoufand 
three  hundred  apd  fix  quintals  thirty-eight  pounds 
of  indigo,  which  produced  9,610,423  livres  §§; 
by  feven  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two 

• 

*  3>9*3*4Hl*  *••  4id«       t  3»9*S»4*41*  **•  4id- 
t  About 20,3541.  3  1.  5fd.     ||  790,664!.  91.  3d. 

$  About  531,307!.  10 s.  9d.f  About  5,265,757 1.6 f.  3£d. 

**  About  2,199,7401.  it.  9  |d. 

ft  3,066,016 1,  17s.  i{d.    tt  1*612,644!.  $•.  10 d. 

Jill  988,650 L  71.  «{d.         $$  400,434!.  5*  10  d, 

quintals 
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^^£^<JUja{afa  fcy^my-Attpaonds  of  cacao,  which  pro-* 
duced  554,592  livres  iaf<Dis*vhy  fifteen  hun- 


dred *nd  t^i^ty-qne  quintals  &v«iy-«grt pounds 
qf  arflotto,  whfch,  Bfo&ced  95,838  livpes  f ;  b£ 
qne  ttywfend  and  tycnVf  qu^nt^s  ,$teyfca  pound* 
pf  cpjttoq,  ^l«h.>fffodu«fd  055,03^  livjres,  *q 
fe^t>  ^y  tw^  lv?nd|rgd  ml  fefen  quintal 
fjfe-nup  pwwfe  of  felpcjc  «aflfo,  yfhjf  K.  f  rpdueed;  ' 

hmj^red  syjjd  -eight ;  I^Wpl*  Wetfy  pounds,  of 
\jpodJr  which  priced  59tof*lMw**&*  hY  %e: 
hundred  apd  fi*tyv$ight  J*ides>  vhieh  produced; 
5,1  l*  livrcsf  fc  »d^one:hyrx^^^v^yeei|ht 
o£  rope-yarn,  wjych  furoducecj  IQOO  liyrea  **.:     * 

T:a:  return  to  :  §tr:  Ik)Bfunga^  its  tftqiwfhiiig 
vtfqhh  yns,  produced  t>?  *h*ee  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  fiigar-houfes  for  raw  fugars,  and  two  hijfi- ; 
dred  and  fixty-tjiree  for  earthed  fugars  j  by  two 
thoufand  five  I^unfired.  and  eighty-feven  plantations 
of  indigo ;'  t^y  .fourteen  millions  eighteen  thou- 
fand thr?e  hy ndred  and  thirty-fix  cotton  plants ; 
by  ninety-two  millions  eight  hundred  and  pinety- 
three  tfioulan<J  four  hundred  and  five  coffee  trees ; 
^nd  feyfeven  hyndred  and  .fifty-feven  thousand  fix 
hundred  and  ninety-one  cacao  trees. 

At' the  fam6  period^  the  catde,  of  the  colony 
amounted  to  feventy-five  thoufincl  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  horfes  or  mules,  and  ftventy- 
feven  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  four  head  of 
horned  cattle.     Jta  provtfionsi  confifted  of  feven, 

•  23,108 1.  os.  sd.  ^  3»991^  £**  tod. 

J  10,6261.  zs.  ud.  ||  ^58 1«  19  s,.  i^d* 

S  *M47*-  &••  10*        5  **ll-       **  4*^  l$**  4<fc 

million 
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ftillkm  feven  hundred  and  §fty-§*  thay&nd  9  <►  ok 
two  hundjsd  and  twgntytfive  banana  trees;  egg  **"' 
iwjlw  qnc  hundred^  $id.  feyeaiy-eight  thouG^ 
tW®  hHfldred  and  twenty-nine  tfeflches  ;ojf  ma, 
W*?i  Shelve  thoufcnd.  feyan  h,ujjdr*d  and.  thirft, 
fyff  Flq"  of  maize  f  eighteen  j&auand  fe^, 
frufldred;  and;  thirty-eight  plots  of  potatoes }  efe-r 
yen  thpji&nd  eight  l^ndred  $nd,  twenty-five  pfofe 
9C  ¥.9m  i  %>4  ffY4fl  thousand  vforty-%  plofc  of 
iowU  millet.  ■■■•.. 

.  -T«?  fcbpujrs  occupied.  ^Mr^r-tw  Ihftufejd  ind 
$£»  Wfeiie  perfftpsj  of  all  Sgeft  *nd  of  both  (swi 
Of  «hpMf«4  #4  $hirty-Jfo  Negfioe^.oj  fee  Jtflfc 
feftoefe  and  about  three  hundred  Uwufa&d  flayo** 
The  annual  caleulafipn  djd  no*  indeed  reckon  (ho 
number  ,of  thefe  unfpr  lunate  cajfcjvts  at  motf 
than  two,  hundred  %ty  thovftnd  and :  ninety-, 
five;  fciwt  it  is  weU  known/  that  at  that  tuna 
every  planter  concealed  as  marinas  he  could  from 
the  refearches  of  the  treafury,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  rigour  of  the  -impofts.         *  .   > 

Tm?ss  cultures,  and  thefb  inhabitants,  are  difc 
Opbuted  over  forty-fix  parifhetj  fome  of  whkfc. 
are  twenty  leagues  in  circumference.  .  The  limiw 
of  a  great  number  of  them  are  not  jjet  fixed,  and 
rooft  of?  them  have  nothing  but  *utfr  or  ruins  for 
their  churches.  Divine  fervice  is  lcarce  peri 
formed  in  any  of  Aem  with  proper  decency.  The 
churches  of  the  South  and  of  the  Weftern  parts 
arc  under  thodire&ion  of  Dominican  friars,  and 
thofe  of  the  North  under  Capuchins,  who  have 
fucceeded  the  Jefuits.  .  They  have  all  a  large  vil- 
lage or  a -town-  belonging  to  them. 

The 
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The  large  villages  are  formed  by  die  fhops  of 
Ibme  merchants,  and  by  the  manyfa&ories  of 
fome  artificers,  all  of  them  conftru&ed  round  the 
prefbytery.  ,  On  feftival'  days  a  kind  of  market  is 
cftabliflied,  to  which  the  (laves  refort,  in  order  to 
barter  the  fruits,  the  poultry,  and  other  trifling 
provifions  which  belong  to  them,  for  furniture, 
clothes,  and  ornaments,  which,  though  of  fmall 
value,  procure  them  fome  kind  of  convenience, 
and  diftinguifh  them  from  their  fellow-creatures, 
who  are  not  in  pofleflion  of  ftmilar  enjbyments* 
We  cannot  fufficiendy  exprefs  our  indignation,  that 
tyranny  fhould  ftill  purfac  them,  while  they  are 
employed  in  thefe  trifling  exchanges,  and  that  the 
vile  Satellites  of  juftice,  intruded  wkh  the  regula- 
tion of  the  police  of  thefe  aflemblies,  fhould 
make  thefe  unfortunate  people  ienfible  of  the 
hardships  of  their  fituation,  even  (tiring  the  fhort 
refpite  which,  is  granted  them  by  their  barbarous 
matters. 

Herb  we  may  perceive  two  very  odious  cha- 
ncers ;  the  bailiff  who  torments  the  flave,  and 
tile  director  who  (loth  not  exercife  his  authority 
againft  the  bailiff*  But  the  bailiff  is  a  man  de- 
void of  compafljon*  whofe  daily  functions  have 
perhaps  hardened  him  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  he 
grows  weary  when  the  exercife  of  them  is  fuf- 
pended,  and  when  he  has  no  opportunity  of 
making  any  one  fu0er»  The  director,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  magistrate*  whofe  brcpft  doth  not 
harbour  the  fame  degree  of  ferocioufhefc,  whofe 
habitual  bufineft  it  is  to  difplay  a  kind  of  dignity, 
and- in  whom  juftice  ought  always  to  be  tempered 

with 
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With  companion*  How  doth  it  happen,  that  two  *  ob  * 
fuch  different  beings /feem  to  concur  ife  adding 
to  the  misfortune  of  the:  (laves  ?  Is  it  owcn  to 
a  barbarous  contempt  of  thde  miferable  people, 
who  are .  almoft  expunged  from  the  race  tf  man- 
kind ?  Or  are  they To  completely  doomed  to  grfcf 
and  pain,  that  their  cries  and  their  tears  (hall  not 
make  any  further  iftiprcffion  i 

The  towns  of  the  colony,  and  in  general  all 
thofe  of  the  American  iflands,  exhibit  4.  pi&tife 
very  different  from  that  which  the  European 
towns  difplay.  In  Europe,  x>ur  cities  are  peo- 
pled with .  men  of  every  chafg,  of  all  profeffions, 
and  of. all  ages;  fome ;  of  them  rich  and  idle, 
others  poor  and  laborious ;  all, of  them  purfuing, 
amidft  the  tumult  and  amidft  die  multitude)  the 
object  which  they  have  in  view*  fome  following 
pleaiynv  others  fortune  $  fome  reputation,  or  mo- 
mentary, fame,  which  is  often,  miftaken  for  it>  and 
others  feeking  their  fubfiftence*  In  thefe  great 
vortices,  .the  collifion  and -variety  of  paffions,  of 
interefts,  and  of  wants,  necefiarily  produce  grrttt 
agitations,  unexpected  contrafts,  fome  virtues, 
and  many  vices  or  crimes*  Thefe  are  moving 
pictures,  more  or  lefs  animated  in  proportion  €0 
thi  number  of  a£fcors,  and  confequently  of  fcenes 
that  are  exhibited  there*  At  St.  Domingo,  and 
in  the  reft  of  the  American  Aitbipelago,  the 
fpe&acle  prefented  by  the  towAs  is  uniform,  and 
xxaAiy  the  fame.  They  have  neither  nobles, 
tradefmen,  nor  annuitants.  They  prefent  no- 
thing but  magazines  appropriated  to  die  pro- 
ductions of  the -foil,  and  to  ihe  different  labours 
:   yoL.  VI.  N  4hegr 
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"*  t& *  *k*7,  *qw* ;  Thef  hxvt  none  btit  agents, 
j^xi^r  ^Hfyfir%:  and  adventurers,  exerting  thctaftfots 
fp  obtain,  a  poft  hy  *hkh  they  may  fitbfrft,  and 
accepting  Khc  firft  that  offers*  Every  own  is  in 
taftt  to  get  rich*  ia  order  to  quk  a  fituarion 
who*  fbfire  tfre  m>  diftm&untt,  no  honour*,,  no 
pto&iftsto  be  found,  and  which  fuppiies  no  other 
ftimulus  befide  that  of  interest  No  tnan  re&to 
tfcete  wrth  ail  intention  of  living  and  dying  upon 
the  lpot»  The  views  of  all  men  are  fixed  upon 
Ewopei  and  the  principal  idea  thatteadfe  to  the 
iftCfeafe  of  riches,  confifts  in  the  cxpcltema, 
wait  ^r  fcf$  diftan^  of  bringing  than  back  into 
our  hemisphere,  among  our  o*n  neiaticutt." 
conoeaiow  ifesc&E  the  infrmehfe  prodn&ioni  which  the  ookv 
mingowtth  Of  ftnds  iso  the  rtiother-coootry,  and  whfchinayat 
SEP-1"  leaft  **  iwwafed  by  one  third,  a  finall  porcioo  of 
fihfrn  are  <fci*ei*d  to  its  indolent  neighbour,  it 
is.  with  fugar,  rona^and  efpccially  ^rich  the  & 
qoors  and  thfc  manu&ftures  of  Europe,  that.tke 
colony  pays  what  the  Sf>an£fh  part  of  StL  fto- 
jaiogo  ftwntlhefc  In  pork  and  Jitmg  beef,  in 
wood,  hides*  hoflfcn  and  horned  cattle*  for  its 
4QW*^6fctties^  art!  for  its  fhambte ;  and  thte  k 
^pjoprig&s  ta  kfetf  *U  the  filver  fcnt  from  the 
.qwk*  Pf  Mexico  <o  $hfc- ancient*  feddenient.  .  The 
court  .of,  Madrid  hare  endeavoured  to  riknkufli 
.the  activity  of  this  intercourfe,  bypoohibiting 
/the  4rago i-flperri^Midift  from  being  (nought  into 
its  jpofifefiionv  and  by  loading  the  catde  tdrick 
.wjg^.-.fe  e^orted,  .with  heavyvjiuties,  TWa 
•  _^ycmgvktjq&  &*&  jbad  no  other  effb&  than  to 
#pt  a;  *e#mjK  upon   *hofe;  exchanges   which 

ought 
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tittgbt  :«>  tore  aiawyed;  fmft&y  fa*    it  it  *  &$  * 

pMticuWdf  in  (few  pas*  ftf  th*  world,  that  rnutyal 
wata  J*eyajJ  oyer  flftural  *atip»thy»  and  thai 
the  uniformity  of  clhnate.  jftifjea  tfejfl  £>urqe  of 
difcord,  •"■:.. 

Thb  Dyfich  of  Cflraflbu  «ngpo&  a  great  part  of 
the  trade  pf  tihe  -French  c ojany,  du^ng  the  wrs 
io  which  fhsy  aw  aof  <wgHg«d;  and  th<?y  htocwifij 
carry  off  feme  cpnjmrodiflfla  in  pgact  tiff*, .  It  is 
with  (he  pwdu&jona  in  the  JE#  LndJWfc  ai|d  wfeh 
t>iU»  of  •jghafagg,  d*a*  they  k*ep  up  4#  tuning 
Wtwoourfo     . 

T«S  cojweftions  be©we«  dp  peepfe  of  Ja* 
mawa  wmJ  tfeofp  ©C  §&  Qftnjngp,  **e  much 
njore  opnfiderable.  Jhe  twelve  or  thirteen  thoifc* 
fand  4ge*B  which  are  annuaJUy  Carried  $9  tfee  co- 
lony bjr  fihe  F*?nch /navigators,  do  not  prevent 
its  redwing  fpur  or  Sve  fopufend  frpjn.  die  Eng* 
li&.  The  latter  co&  one  fixth  lefe  than  the  other, 
and  are  paid  with  cofifoa,  and  especially  with  in-, 
digo,  which  is  accepted  a*  a  higher  price  than  is 
given  by  the  national  trade.  Thefc  finugglera 
carry  it  into  their  own  country,  as  a  production; 
of  die  Britfth  iflaads,  and  receive  a  gxatifcation 
of  i?  Jpls  *  per.  pound. 

•  It  is  with  North  America,  hpweye?i  that  St. 
Pooling?  .keeps  up  a  mare  r^gubr  and  mors 
ufcful  jntercourfq.  In  tunes  of  urgent  calami- 
ties, jthe  vsflfcU  0/  that  vaft  rggipn  of  she  New 
JVojFki  are  .admitted  in  al}  dje  harbouig,  fcut  a| 
ftrdinvy  4xm  o»Jy  io  die  9*0.1*  of  Sf,.  Njehojbw, 
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Slit  *  *ft  common  &***>  &&*  cargoes  confift  df  wood 

*■■ " "mj  for  (hip-btiilding,  vegetables,    cattle   dour,   and 

felt  fifti. ♦  They  carry  off  publicly  five  and;  twenty 

or  thirty  thoufand   hogfheads  of  molafies, '  and 

fraudulently,  all  the  provifions  which  the  coloniffe 

can  deliver  to  them,  or  choofe  to  do  it. 

The  coa-     •    Such  is,  in  rime  of  peace,  the  divifion  which 

Fr«ncT*ith  is  made  of  die  territorial  riches  of  St.  Domingo. 

££?*£  War  op*1*  a  M*  fccnc-  As  foon  »  Ac  fig- 
ETi£  of  hal  for  hoftaitlcs  is  given,  the  EngKlh  take  pof- 
w*r.  Ret.  feffion  of  all  the  latitudes  about  the  colony. 
They  reftrain  its  exports  and  its  imports.  Every 
article*  cither  ehtering  or  going  out,  falls  into 
their  hands ;  and  the  fmall  quantity  which  might 
have  efeaped  in*  the  New  Hemifpherey  •  is  inter- 
cepted upon  the  coafts  of  the  Old,,  where  the 
enemy  are  equally  ftrong.  The  merchahts  of  the 
mother-country  are  then  obliged  topbftpone  their 
expeditions,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  negleft 
their  labours.  Languor  and  defpair  fucce<*d  to 
important  and  rapid  communications,  and  laft 
as  long  as  the  divifibns  -fiAfift  between  the  belt 
Egerent  powers.     ,  "       ' 

1  Ttffcs  would  have  b^en  otherwife,  had  the 
French,  who  firft  appeared  at  St.  Domingo, 
thought  ©f  eftablifliing  cultures.  They  would 
have*  occupied,  as  they  might  have  done,  that 
part  of  the  ifland  which  lies  to  the  Eaft*  The 
plains  on  this  fide  arc  fpacious !  and  fertile  5  and 
*he:  coafts  are  fafe ; '  >  a  {hip  enters  the  harbours 
upon  the  day  they  are  difeovered,  and  lofts*  fight 
of  them  the  very  day  it  fails  out.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  road,  that  the  enemy  cannot  lay  any 

ambufcadc 
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ambufcade  there.  The  cbafiris  unfit  for  cruifing.  B  £  £  K 
Thefe  latitudes  are  convenient-  for  the  Euro- 
peans, and. the  paflage  expeditious;  but  as  the 
fcheme  of  thefe  adventurers  was  to  attack  the 
Spanifh  fhips,  and  to  infeft  the  Gulph  of  Mexico 
with  their  piracies,  the  poflefiions  they  occupied 
upon  a  winding  coaft,  were  furrounded  by  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  the  Turks,  Tortuga,  the  Caicos,  Go- 
nava,  and  Lucayos  iflands.  They  are  alio  fur- 
rounded  by  a  multitude  of  fand-banks  and  rocks, 
which  make  the  progrefs  of  a  fhip  flow  and  un- 
certain; and  by  narrow  leas,  which  finuft  give  a 
great  advantage  to  the  enemy,  either  for  land- 
ing, for  Mocking  up,  or  for  cruifing. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  will  never  be  able  to 
maintain  a  regular  intercourie  with  its  colony 
during  time  of  war,  unlefs  by  the  means. of  fome 
fhips  of  the  line  to  the  South  and  the  Weft,  and 
a  good  fquadron  to  the  North.  Nature  hath 
formed,  at  Fort  Dauphin,  a  vaft,  commodious, 
and  fafe  harbour,  which  can  be  defended  with 
facility.  From  this  harbour,  fituated  to  the 
windward  of  the  other  fettlements,  it  would  be 
eafy  to  protect  the  feveral  latitudes;  but  the 
works  of  the  place  ought  to  be  repaired  and  ex- 
tended, and  particularly  a  proper  naval  arfenal 
ought  to  be  formed.  If  this  were  done,  the 
French  admirals,  being  fecure  of  an  afylum,  and 
of  all  the  neceffary  afliftances,  after  either  a  fuc- 
cefsful  or  an  unfuccefsful  engagement,  would .  be 
no  longer  fcffffyl  of  engaging  the  enemies  of  jkek 
country. 

':  N  3     .    ;  Th» 
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*  Sin,*  ^nt  t***^***  *hich  ***&&  ^  proper  to  be 
4,-^L.i  taken  to  prevent  the  ravages  which  the  Spaniards 

™p£?np  might  comhiit  in  the  inland  part  of  St.  Domingo, 
which  »oc-  flefery^  ttkewife  fome  attention. 

copied  by  t         ^ 

th.e  be*"111  CAstit*,  which  a  ftill  in  poffeflion  erf  tw*- 
ucLd  bV  third*  of  the  ifland,  formerly  had  the  whole  of  it, 
nUrdlTwbo  when,  a  litde  before  the  middle  of  the  laft  cen- 

Sitf"  tuIT»  a  k*  boW  wd  ehterprifmg  Frenchmen 
the  other  wetit  there  to  ftek  a  refuge  from  the  laws,  or 
p  from  miftry.    The  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  m* 

pulfe  them  $  but,  though  without  any  other  fup- 
£oft  rfiah  their  courage,  they  were  not  afraid  of 
fuftaining  war  with  a  people  armed  under  a  re- 
gular authority.  Thefe  men  were  acknowledged 
by  their  nation  as  foon  as  they  were  thought 
ftrohg  eftough  to  maintain  themfelves  in  their 
tofu  rpatioak  A  commander  was  fern  to  them. 
*The  brave  tf&n,  who  was  firft  appointed  to  com- 
mand thofe  intrepid  adventurers,  caught  their 
fpirit  to  ftich  a  degree,  as  to  propofe  tb  his  court 
the  conqudfc  of  the  whole  ifland.  He  pledged  hi* 
hit  fOf  the  (Uccefs  of  the  undertaking,  prbvided 
they  would  fend  him  a  iquadron  ftrong  enough  to 
bk>ck  up  the  harbour  of  die  capital 

Tnfe  rhtoiftfyuf  VeHJaBes,  nqglefting  a  projeft 
Which  w*&  ih  ft&ttty  moiie  practicable  than  it  ap- 
peared to  Aem  at  a  diftance,  left  the  FVenfch  tx± 
1pofed  fo  eotitixttal  hofcfities*  .  Notwithstanding 
tiife,  they  dwfcys  repufied  therp  fertcfsfelly*  and 
«vefc  fctfried  deVaftatten  into  the  enemy's  coufH- 
lary  j  fcut  th&fe  animoflties  kept  up  in  their  mind* 
a  fpirit  of  robbery  and  plunder,  indilpofed  theflfi 
Tortifeful  labours,  and  {topped  the  progrefe  of  agri* 

.    culture^ 
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culture,    which  ftquld  be,  the  ul&ffitf*  egd.Qf8  §j£K 
evei<y  ueU-regpfcted  loci^ty. 

Xh«  ww  ^whieh  France  tad  fallen  into,  in  net 
fecooding  the  ardour  of  the  new  colonics  for  the: 
conqucft  of  the  whole  iflancj,  had  ncudy  occ&-< 
fioned  her  the  loft  of  that  part  of  which  fhe  was 
already  in  pofieffion,  While  the  French  were 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  war  of  1488,  againft 
all  Europe,  the  Spaniards  and  the  EngHih,  who 
both  dreaded  feeing  them  firmly  eftablifhed  at 
St.  Domingo,  united  their  forces  to  expel  diem. 
Their  firit  attempts  gave  them  reaibn  to  cxpeft 
an  entire  fuceefs  ;  when  they  quarrelled  with 
each  other,  and  from  that  time  became  irre- 
concilable enemies.  Ducafie,  who  managed  the 
colony  with  much  fagacity  and  great  reputation,, 
took  advantage  of  their  divifions  to  attack  them 
fuceefitvely.  He  firft  invaded  Jamaica,  where  he 
deftroyed  every  thing  with  fire  andfworcL  From 
thence  he  was  preparing  to  turn  his  arms  againft 
St.  Domingo.;  and  would  infallibly  have  reduced 
the  whole  iftand,  had  he  not  been  (topped  in  this 
expedition  by  orders,  from  his  court. 

The  houfe  of  Bourbon  afcended  tfce  throne  of 
Spain,  and  the  French  nation  loft  all  hopes  of 
conquering  St.  Domingo*  Hoftilities,  which  had 
not  even  been  fidpended  there  by  the  treaties  of 
Aix~la-Chapelk,  Nijxieguen,  and  Ryfwick,  ceafed 
at  laft  between  people  who  could  never  be  true 
friends  to  each  other*  Thofe  who  had  eftabhfhed 
cultures  derived .  fbme  advantage  frapi  this  re- 
conciliation. For  fome  time  paft  their  (laves, 
availing  themfelves  of  the  national  divifions,  had 
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B  xiu  K  ^ia^cen  °^  *e*r  ck*H*s,  ^nd  rfemoved  into  a  dif- 
trift  where  they  found  freedom  and  no  labour. 
This  defection  was  abated,  by  the  Spanferds  en- 
tering into  a  contract  to  bring  home  the  fugitives 
to  their  neighbours,  for  the  fum  of  250  livres  t  » 
a  head    Although  this  agreement  was  not  very 
icrupuloufly    obferved,    it    proved    a    powerful 
check,   till  the  difienfions  that  divided  the  two 
nations  in  17 1 8.    At  this  period  die  Negroes  de- 
fcrted  their  works  in  multitudes.    This  lofs  in- 
duced the  French  to  think  of  reviving  their  old 
projeft  of  expelling  totally  from  the  ifland  fuch 
neighbours,  who  were    equally  dangerous  from 
their  indolence,   as  others  would  be  from  their 
turbulent   fpirit.      The  war   did    not  laft  long 
enough  to  bring  about  this  revolution.     At  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,    Philip  V?  gave  ordef  s 
fen  the  restitution  of  all  the  fugitives  (hat  could 
be  found.     They  were  juft  embarked,  to  be  fent 
to  their  old  matters,   when  the  people  role  and 
refcued  them  \     an  aft  which  we  could  hardly 
difapprove,   had  they  been  prompted,  to  it  by 
humanity,  rather  than  by  national  hatred.     It  will 
always  be  pleating  to  lee  people  excited  to  re- 
bellion on  account  of  the  (lavery  of  the  Negroes. 
Thofe  who  were  refcued   on  this  occafion,  fled 
into  inacceffible  mountains,  where  they  have  fince 
multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  able  to  af- 
ford a  fafe  retreat  to  all  the  flaves  that  can  find 
means  to  join  them.     There,  in  conlequence  of 
the  cruelty  of  civilized  nations,  they  become  a^ 
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free  aiid  as  fatvage  as  tigers ;  in  expectation,  per-  *  o  o  K 
haps,  of  a  chief  and  a  conqueror,  who  may  re-  < 
ftore  the  violated  rights  of*  mankind,  by  feizing 
upon  an  ifland  which  feems  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  flayes  who  till  the  ground,  and  not 
for  the  tyrants  who  water  it  with  the  blood  of 
thofc  vi&irns. 

The  prefent  fyftern  of  politics  will  not  allow 
France  and  Spain  to  be  at  war  with  each  other. 
Should  any  event  occafion  a  rupture  between  the 
two  nations,  notwithftanding  the  tompaft  be- 
tween the  two  crowns,  it  would  probably  be  but 
*  tranfient  quarrel,  that  would  not  allow  time  for 
projecting  conquefts  which  muft  foon  be  reftored. 
The  cnterprifes  on  both  fides  would,  therefore,  be 
confined  to-  the  ravaging  of  the  country ;  and  in 
this  cafe  the  nation  that  does  not  cultivate,  at  leaft 
at  St.  Domingo,  would  prove  formidable,  by  its 
very  poverty,  to  that  which  has  already  made 
fome  progrefs  in  the  culture  of  its  lands.  A 
Caftilian  governor  was  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  he 
once  wrote  to  the  French  commandant,  that,  if 
he  forced  Him  to  an  invafion,  he  would  deftroy 
more  in  the  compafs  of  one  league,  than  the 
French  could,  if  they  were  to  lay  wafle  all  the 
country  he  commanded. 

Hence  it  is  demonftrable;  that,  if  a  war  ihould 
break  out  in  Europe  between  thefe  two  powers, 
the  moft  active  tf  (hem  ought  to  fue  for  a  neu- 
trality in  favour  of  thip  ifland.  It  dyght  even,  as 
it  hath  often  been  faid, .  to  folicit  the  abfplute 
pefiion  of  a  poffeffion  which  is  ufelefs,  or  biiv 
^epfoqie,  to  its  poffeflbr.  We  knpw  not  whe- 
ther 
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B  xm. K  ****  *!*  €0urt  °^  Verfailka  have  ever  entertained 
t*--*-—'  this  ambitious  idea.  But  how  much muft  we  iuppofe* 
that  the<Spani(h  miniftry  would  have  been  averfe 
from .  this  cefiion,  when  they  have  fitted  fo  many 
difficulties,  refpe&ing  the  fixing  of  the  confbfed 
and  uncertain  limits  of  the  two  nations !  .  This 
treaty,  ardently  defired,  proje&ed  for  a  long  time* 
and  $ven  begun  at  feveral  intervals,  hath  been  at 
length  concluded  in  1776. 
H*te  the         The   onjy  oq^ritahle  and  reafonabkr  bafis  of 

limits  Otm  *  * 

tween         thefe  negotiations,   fhould  have  been  the  ftate  of 

France  and    •  X»  «• 

Spain,  been    thefe  poflcffions  in  I7OO. 

Eumv7        At    this   period    both    nations,   bemg  •  upon 
sr.DamiB.  frjen(jjy  termSj   remained  the  juft  owners  of  the 

fends  they  then  poflcfied.  The  incroachments 
made  during  the  courfe  of  this  century,  by  the 
fubje&s  of  one  of  die  crowns,  are  the  incroach- 
ments of  individuals  upon  each  other  j  they  are 
not  become  lawful  poffeflbrs  by  being  tolerated ; 
and  the  rights  of  both  powers  are  ftiU  the  fame, 
fbice  they  have  not  been  abrogated,  direftly  or 
indireftyi  by  any  convention. 

But  it  is  certain,  from  inconteftible  fads,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  French 
poflcffions,  which  are  now  bounded  on  the  north- 
ern coaft  by  the  river  of  Maffacre,  extended  then 
to  the  river  Rebone.  Thofe  of  the  ftuthern 
coaft,  whicfh  had  been  carried  on  as  far  as  the 
river  of  Neybe,  have  been  at  prefent  flopped  at 
the  inlet  of  Pitre.  This  farprifing  devolution  is 
the  natural  ^confequence -of  the  economical :  fyftem 
of  the  two  neighbouring  nations.  The  one  which 
tas  applied  iffelf  chiefly  t4  agriculture,  hits  col- 
lected 
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leftcd  ail  its  pofleffions  towards  the  mod  fre-  *  *  o  ft 
quented  ports,  where  the  produce  might  be  moft 
certainly  and  advantageoufly  difpofed  o£  The 
Other,  whofe  fubje&s  have  always  continued 
fliephecds,  took  poffeffion  of  all  the  lands  that 
were  abandoned,  fbk*  die  breeding  of  more  cattle* 
The  paftures  have  naturally  been  enlarged,  and 
the  fields  contracted,  or  at  leaft  brought  clofer 
together. 

A  negociation  properly  condu'&ed,  would 
have  reftored  France  to  that  fituation  in  which  it 
was  when  it  gave  a  king  to  the  Spaniards,  This 
was  the  wifli  of  equity  and  of  reafon;  which  wtire 
not  deftrous  that  a&ivc  cobnifts,  who  render  the 
land  which  they  fertilize  ufefiil,  ihould  be  facri- 
ficed  to  a  finall  number  of  vagabonds,  who  con* 
fume,  without  affifting  in  thefe  productions 
Jtf  everthelefs*  from  motives  of  policy,  the  fprings 
of  which  are  unknown  to  us,  the  court  of  Ver* 
failles  have  given  up  what  they  formerly  poflefied, 
and  confined  themfelves  to  what  they  were  in 
actual  poffeffion  of,  upon  die  borders  of  the  fea, 
at  the  time  of  the  convention.  But  hath  this 
power  at  leaft  regained  in  the  inland  parts  what 
it  hath  facrificed  upon  the  coaft?  We  are  under 
the  nfceeflity  of  declaring,  that  k  hath  not  received 
the  fmaileft  indemnity. 

%  Before  the  treaty,  the  French  colony  formed 
a  kind  of  crcfeent,  the  convexity  of  which  pro- 
duced, around  the  mountains,  an  extent  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  of  coaft  to  the  North, 
to  die  Weft,  and  to  the  South  of  the  ifland.  The 
fame  arrangement  iubfifts  fince  the  limits  have 

been 
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B  xm  *  ^en  fettfed*  fooncr  or  ^ater  it  mufl:  be  changed; 
for  a  reafon  which  muft  prevail  over  all  other  con- 
fiderations. 

Thb  French  fcttlements,  to  the  Weft  and  the 
South,   are  divided  from  thofe  to  the  North  by 
the  Spanilh  territory.    The  impofiibility  of  fuc- 
couring  each  other,   expofes  them  feparately  to 
,the  invafion   of  a    power  which   is  equally  an 
enemy  to  both  nations.     Common  intereft  will 
determine  the  court  of  Madrid  to  fix  the  limits 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  her  ally  may  meet  with 
the  aftiftance  that  may  be  wanted  for  her  defence. 
But  this  can  never  be,  unlefs  a  line  be  drawn 
from  the  two  fixed  points  upon  the  banks  of  the 
ocean,  which  fhall  determine  the  property  of  the 
two  people.     In  vain  would  Spain   perpetually 
grant  to  its  neighbour  the    liberty    of  palling 
through  its  ftates,  as  it  did  in  1748,,  for  a  time  t 
this  complaifance  would  be  of  no  ufe.  That  ipace, 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues,   is  interfered  with 
mountains  fo  fteep, .  forefts   fo  thick,   ravins  fo 
deep,  and  rivers  fo  irregular  in  their  courfe,  as 
to  render  it  impralticable  for  an  army  to  pais 
through   it   in   its  prefent  fituation.     Immenfe 
labours  would  be  requtfite-  to  render  it  ufeful, 
and  thofe  will  never  be  executed,  unlefs  by  orders 
of  the    crown    to    which   the  domain  .  belongs. 
The  court  of  Madrid  will  the  more  readily  de- 
termine to  cede  this  communication,   fo  necef* 
fary  to  a  nation  whofe  interefts  are  the  fame  as 
their  own,  as  the  intermediate  territory  is  of  little 
value.    It  is  rugged,  not  very  fertile,  and  at*  a 
great  diftance  from  tfrq  fca.     A  few  fcattered 
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flocks  only  arc  fccn  <\ipdn  it.    The  proprietors  of  B  *£  * 
thefe  uncultivated  lands  would  be  indemnified  by  <--y*w 
France,  with  a  generality  which  would  leave  them 
no  room  to  regret  what  they  had  loft. 

When  the  pofieflions  ■  of  the  colony  are  thus  Maun 
copne&ed  and  fupported  internally,  by  an  unin~  Fno*  pin 
terrupted  chain  of  communication,    the   enemy  J^^i 
will  be  more  eafily  repulfed.      If  the  Englifh  £f$?£fm 
mean  to  attack  St.  Domingo  by  the  Weft  or  fc'«g»  to- 
South,  they  will  collect  their  forces  at  Jamaica;  ?     *'. 
if  by  the  North,  they  will  make  their  preparations 
ft  the  Windward  I  flands,  aj&d  moft  probably  at 
Antigua,  which  is  the  magazine  of  their  naval 
ftores.       «.,-.-,, 

The  Weft  and  South  are  incapable  of  beipg 
defended.  The  immenfe  extent  of  the  traft  ren- 
ders  it  impoflible  to  maintain  any  connexion  or 
regularity  in  the  motion  of  the  troops.  If  they 
fhould  be  difperfed,  they  would  become  ufelefs  " 
by  being  thus  divided;  if  they  fhould  be  col- 
lefted  for  the  defence  of  fuch  pofts  as  are  moft 
liable  to  be  attacked,  from  the  natural  weaknefs 
of  their  pofition,  they  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  all  loft  together.  Large  battalions  would 
ohly  be  burthenfome  to  fuch  extenfive  cpafts, 
which  prefent  too  much  flank  and  too  much 
front  to  the  enemy.  It  will  only  be  neceflary  to 
ereft,  .or  keep  up,  batteries  to  protect  the  roads, 
die  merqhant-fhips,  and  the  coafting-tradc  j  to 
keep  off"  privateers,  and  even  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  a  man  of  war  or  two,  that  might  come  to 
ravage  the  coaft,  and  levy  contributions.  The 
light  troops,  which  are  fufficient'to  fupport  thefe 

batteries* 
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*  xii?  K  w^  always  k&ve  the.  plain,  of.  the  Cape  oped  trt 
invasion $  fa  that  the  chief;  attention  mull  be  dW 
reded ,  not  to  the  iea-fhore,  but  to  the  inland- 
P»ts. 

Thk  inland  parts  are  in  general  covered  wkh 
fugar-canes,  which  being  more  or  lefc  high,  ac- 
cording to  their  degree  of  maturity,  fucceflively 
make  the  fields  appear  fo  jnany  thickets.  Thefe 
are  occafionally  fet  on  fi^e/  either  to  cover  a 
march,  or  to  retard  ,the  enemy's  purfuit,  to  de- 
ceive or  aftonifh  him.  In  two  hours  time* 
ioftcad  of  fields  covered  with  crops,  nothing  is 
to  be/een  but  an  immenfe  wafte,  covered  with 
ftubble. 

The  partitions  of  the  Cane  grounds,  £he  fa- 
yannahs,  and  the  ftorehoufes  for  proviiions,  dp 
not  obftruft  the  motions  of  an  army  more  than 
our  meadows.  Inftead  of  pur  villages,  they  have 
their  habitations,  which  are  not  fo  full  of  people, 
but  are  more  numerous.  The  thick  and  ftraighc 
hedges  of  citron-trees  are  clofer  and  more  impe- 
netrable than  the  fences  that  inclofe  our  fields* 
This  is  what  conftitutes  the  greateft  difference  in 
the  view  of  the  fields  of  America  and  thofe  of 
Europe. 

A  small  number  of  rivers*  fome  hollow  ways, 
very  low  hillocks,  a  foil  generally  even,  fome 
dikes  conftru&ed  againft  inundations,  few  ditches, 
if  any,  one  or  two  forefts,  not  very  thick  fet  with 
trees,  a  fmall  number  of  morafies,  a  ground  that 
is  overflowed  in  a  ftorm,  and  grows  dufty  again 

with  twelve  hours  funfhine,  rivers  that  are  fulr 
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Ortc  day,  and  dried  up  the  next ;  thefe  are*  the  ge-  B  J  o  * 
neral  appearances  of  the  plain  of  the  Cape*:  This 
diverfity  tnuft  afford  advantageous  encampments* 
and  it  niuft  ever  be  remembered,  that  in  a  defenfive 
war,  die  poft  one  removes  to,  cannot  be  too  near 
the  one  that  is  quitted* 

It  is  not  the  province  of  a  writer  to  prefcribe 
rules  to  military  men.  Caefar  himfelf  has  toki  us 
what  he  has  dope,  not  what  we  are  to  do.  To* 
pographical  deicriptions,  determining  the-  good* 
nefi  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  poft,  the  combination  of 
marches,  the  art  of  encampments  and  retreats,  the 
moft  learned  theory  j  all  thefe  muft  be  fubmitted 
to  the  eye  of  the  general,  who,  with  the  prin- 
ciples in  his  mind,  and  the  materials  in  his  hand, 
applies  both  to  the  circumftances  of  time  and 
place,  as  they  chance  to  occur.  The  military 
genius,  though  mathematical,  is  dependent  on 
fortune,  which  fuits  the  order  of  the  operations 
to  the  diverfity  of  appearances.  Rules  are  liable 
to  numberlefs  exceptions,  which  muft  be  difco- 
vercd  in  the  inftant*  The  very  execution  almoft 
always  alters  the  plan,  and  difcompofes  the  fyftem 
of  an  aftioni  The  courage  or  timidity  of  the 
•troops,  the  raflinefs  of  the  enemy*  the  cafual  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  meafures,  an  accidental  combat,  an 
unforcfeen  event,  a  ftorm  that  fwells  a  torrent,  a 
high  wind  that  conceals  a  fnare  or  an  ambufcade 
under  clouds  of  duft,  thunder  that  frightens 
the  hories,  or  is  confounded  with  the  report  of 
the  cannon,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  which 
conftantly  influences  the  fpirits  of  the  com- 
mander and  the  blood  of  the  foldiers :   all  thefe 
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*  xitt  K  **  &  man)r  A*tUral  or  moral  caufei,  which,  by 
their  uncertainty,  may  overturn  the  beft~a»+ 
Cferted  proje&s. 

Whativxr  place  is  made  choice  of  for  a  dct 
fcent  at  Sc  Domingo,  the  town  of  the  Cape  will 
always  be  the  objeft  of  it.  The  landing  will 
be  fomewherc  in  the  bay  of  the  Cape,  where  the 
Jbipa  will  be  ready  to  augment  the  land-forces 
with  two-thirds  of  their  crews,  and  to  furnifli 
them  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and  whatever 
they,  may  want  for  the  fiege  of  that  opulent  for- 
frerfs.  It  is  towards  this  bulwark  of  the  colony 
chat  all  endeavours  to  keep  off  the  afiaikr  muft 
be  dire&ed.  The  choice  of  advantageous  po- 
J&tkms  will,  in  ibme  meafure,  compensate  for  die 
inequality  of  numbers.  At  die  moment  of  land- 
ing,  the  ground  muft  be  difputed  by  fupporting 
a  kind  of  falfe  attack,  without  engaging  the  whole 
of  the  troops-  Thefe  muft  be  polled  in  fuch  a 
manner  .as  to  £ecur&  two  retreats,  the^one  towards 
the  Cape,  Co  form  the  garrifbn  of  that  place, 
the  other  in  the  narrow  pafles  of  the  mountains, 
where  they  will  keep  an  intrenched  camp,  from 
whehce  they  may  annoy  the  befiegers,  and  retard 
the  taking  of  the  place,  '  Should  the  place  fur- 
render,  as  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to .  favour 
the  evafion  of  the  troops  when  they  evacuate  it, 
the  conqaeft  would  not  yet  he  completed.  The 
mountains  in  which  they  would  take  refuge,  in- 
acoeflible  to  an  army,  furround  the  plain  with  a 
.double  or  treble  chain,  and  guard  the  inhabited 
parts,  by  very  narrow  paiTes,  which  may  be  eafily 
defended,     The  principal  of  thefe  is  the  defile  of 

the 
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the  ©c^:  rh«r*  iyhar*  &&  enemy  woifld  find  two  *  £,£  * 
Or  dvree.fwfles  of  the river  j  tkat  re^ch  &om_one 
mqun&tn  tft  thp  othef.  In  this  place; four  or  five 
hundred  'n*»  would  fjGp  the  mpft  jaumerou^ 
arf^y,  by  pnly  $nking  the  bed  of  the  waters. 
This  refiftantfe  might  be  foconded  by  9,5,000 
inhabitants*  both  white  and  black,  who  are 
fettled  in  thefe  vaflies.  As  the  white  men  are 
more  nuHftirpys  here  than  upon  the  richer.  lands*, 
and  t})Gdr  ^rops  ^re  fipaller,  they  cannot  afford 
to  confume  any  great  quantity  of  the  produce  of 
Europe,  fq,  tfct  what  they  cultivate  is:  chiefly  for 
their  Q\vn  fobfiftence;  from  this  fhey .might  eafiiy 
fupply  the  troops,  that  £hould.  defend  their  coun- 
try. Any.deffcieqcy.in  the  article  of  frefh  meat 
could  he  JWjde  up  by;  the-  Spaniards,  ,who  ;breed 
yaft  quantities  of  cattle  on  the  backs  of  thefc 
mountains.  .  ...  -  * ..  . 

After  allj  it  may  happen  that  the.firmnefs  tof 
the.  troops  m&y  be  funk  upder  the  want  of. provi- 
lions  or  warlike .  ftorc^  and  they  may  be  either 
forced  or  turned  bick.  This  fuggefted  the. idea 
ibnie  years  ago  at  Verfaillesj  of  building .  a  for- 
tified .towji.  h>  the  centre  of  the  mountains.  Mar- 
fhal  Npailles  was  a  warm  advocate  for  this  fcheme* 
It  was  then  imagined*  that  by  means  of  fome  re- 
doubts of  earth  fcattered  upon  different  parts  of 
'  the  coafti  the  enemy  might  be  enticed  hy  regular 
attacks*,  and  infenfibly  exhaufted  by  the  lofs  of  a 
great  number  of  men,  in  a  climate  where  ficknefs 
fuddenly  proves  more  deftru&ive  than  the  fword# 
It  was.  (uggefted  that  no  more  ftrong-holds  fhould 

be  e*;e£ted  on  the  frontier  where  they  lie  expofed 
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•  xm  *  w  &c  iriva^°n  °^  ^c  matters  of  the  fea:;  becaufe, 
while  they  are  unable  to  defend  their  own'  habitsU 
tions,  they  become  ib  many- bulwarks  for  die  con- 
querors, who  can  eafify  tike  and  guard  them  with 
their  {hips,  and  depofe  6r  draw  from  thence  arms 
and  men  to  intimidate  the  vanquifhed.  An  en- 
tirely open  country  wfcs  better,  in  their  opinion, 
for  a  power  that  has  no  maritime  ftrength,  than- 
forces  difperfed  and  forfaken  upon  fhdres,  wafted 
and  depopoteted  by  the  inclemency  of  the  cli- 
mate. 

It  was  in  the  centre  of  the  iffand  that  the 
ftrongeft  place  of  defence  was  expeded  to  be 
made.  A  road  of  tweinty  or  thirty  leagues,  foil  of 
obftacles,  where  every  march  muft  be  .attended 
Wkfc  feVferal  engagements,  in  which  the  advantage 
of  the  poffs  woiM  render  a  detachment  formi- 
dable to  a  whole  army  ;  where  the  removing  of 
die  artillery  -  would  bt  tedious  and  laborious  5 
where  the  difficulty  of  convoys,  and  the  diftance 
of  comrttunfcatiori  with  the  ocean;  where  every 
thing,  m  fhort,  would  confpire  to  defttoy  the 
enemy:  fuch  was1  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  glach  of 
the  intended  fortification*.  This  capital  was  to 
ftand  upon  high  ground,  where  the  air  is  more 
pure  and  temperite  than  in  the  plains  beneath ; 
in  the  midft  of  a  country  which  would  fupply 
the  town  with  neceflaries>  furrounded  ^with  flocks 
and  herds,  which,  feeding  upon  a  foil  moft  fa- 
vourable to  their  increafe,  would  be  referved  for 
times  of  want;  provided  with  ftorehoufes  pro- 
portioned to  the  town  and  garrifon ;  fuch  a 
city  would  have  changed  the  colony  into "  a  king- 
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dom,    able  to  fopport  kfdf  for  a  long  tiiHej  B  ^  * 
whereas  its  prefent  opulence  does  but  weaken  it,, 
and  having  fuperfluities  without  neceflaries,  it  en- 
riches a  few  proprietors,  without  affording  them 
fuftenarice. 

I*  the  enemy  had  made  themfelves  matters  of 
the  fea-coaft,  which  would  not  be  diipuced  with 
them,  and  were  defirous  of  colledting  die  produce 
of  the  lands,  they  wouldft  and  in  need  of  whole 
armies  to  keep  merely  upon  the  defenfive ;  for  the 
continual  excurfions  from  the  centre  would  not 
permit  them  to  do  more  than  this.  The  troops  in 
the  inland  parts  of  the  ifland,  always  fore  of  a  re- 
fpeftable  retreat,  might  eafily  be  relieved  by  re- 
cruits from  Europe,  which  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  penetrating  to  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  fo  im- 
menfe  a  circumference  *  whereas  all  the  Englifh 
fleets  would  not  be  fufficient  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
which  the  climate  would  be  continually  making 
in  their  garrifons. 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  thefe  ad- 
vantages, the  projeft  of  a  fortification  in  the  moun- 
tains has  been  dropt,  and  a  fyftem  purfued,  which 
would  confine  the  whole  defence  of  the  ifland  to  the 
Moje  of  St.  Nicholas.  This  new  plan  coijld  not 
fail  of  being  applauded  by  the  planters,  who  were 
not  fond  of  citadels  and  garrifons  near  their 
plantations,  as  they  are  more  injurious  than  they 
can  poffibly  be  beneficial  to  them,  They.ar*  *n- 
fible,  that  the  whole  force  being  direfted  to  one 
point,  they  fhould  have  none  but  light  troops  left 
in  their  neighbourhood  on  the  three  coafts,  which 
are  fofficient  to  drive  away  the  privateers  by*  the 
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*  £n?  K  affiftihce  of  their  batfcrfa* ;  *qA  areyfcefides,  *ar? 
-convenient  defenders,  ever  reaiyfco  pieJi  witkow 
rdiftance,  and  to  difperfe'or  eafritufagie  on  the  ltafk 
intimation  of  an  invafion.  '     * 

This  plan,  fo  favourable  to  private  intereft, 
has  aHb  met  Vyith  fte«  approbation  of  forte  j*r- 
fcna  well  verfed  in  military  affairs*  They  we  of 
opinion^  that  the  few  troops  whkh  the  colony 
will  admit  of,  being  in  i  manner  loft  to  fo.  large 
an  iflan4  ai St.  Domingo,  would  make  an  ap- 
pearahfee  at  the  Mole,  Bombardopoliis  is  the 
place  that  has  hetrt  chofen,  as  Ae  moft  reipe&- 
aWe  poft.  This  nq*  <aty  ftands  on  the  thargiq 
of  a  plain*  which  is  Efficiently  elevated  to  render 
it  cool  and  temperate*.  Its  territory  is  covered 
with  a  natural  fayannab,  and  adorned  with  groveg 
pf  palm-trfees  pf  various  kinds.  It  is  <not  sort- 
minded ;  which  is  an  W)C0fnmon  circtyfrftanee  at 
St>  Domingo.  X|  might  fee  made  a  regular  for- 
tification, and  of  any  degree  of  ftrength.  K  it  did 
pot  prevent  an  in?tffton*  it  would,  at'  ieaft,  prevent 
the  conquerors  from  .getting  a  firm  eftablfrhrnept 

Upon  the  coafts. 

It  were  to  be  wifhefl,  fey  the  ;parti&*&$  of  thia 
new  fyftem,  that  from  the  firft  moment  the 
works  had,  been  t^egun  at  the  Mole,  it  had  at  the 
fame  time  been  fortified  to  the  degree  that  fo  ad- 
vantageous a  filiation  would  admit  of.  It  is  a 
treasure,  the  poffcffipn  of  which  fhould  have  been 
fecured  as  foon  as  it  was  difepvered.  Should 
(his  valuable  key  of  St.  Domingo,  and,  indeed, 
pf  all  America,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
jifti,  this  Gibraltar  of  America  would  be  fnore 
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fttkl   to  France  and  Spain  than  even  that  of *  °|f°  K 
Europe. 

It  is  no  wonder*  if.  alt  die  precaution*  which 
have  been  taken  hitherto  for  the  defence  Of  St, 
Domingo,  have  been  conducted  with  ft)  little 
judgment.  As  long  as  forccaft  and  prote&ioo 
fliall  be  confined  to  fecondary  means,  which  can 
only  ptotraft,  not  prevent,  die  conqueft  of  this 
iiland,  no  invariable  plan  can  be  purfued.  Fixed 
principles  are  the  exclufive  privilege  of  fuch  pow- 
ers as  can  depend  upon  their  naval  force,  tp  pre- 
vent the  lofs,  or  fecure  the  recovery,  of  their  co- 
lonies. Thofe  of  France  have  not  hitherto  been 
guarded  by  thpfc  floating  arfenals,  which  can  at 
the  fame  time  attack  and  defend  -,  but  this  power 
hath  at  length  been  routed,  and  its  navy  is  be* 
coming  formidable.  But  does  fhe  govern  her 
pofieffions  abroad  by  the  maxims  of  found  policy 
and  good  order?  This  is  what  we  fhall  next;in- 
quire  iitto, 

•  The  Brifiih  government,  ever  aftuated  by  the 
national  lpirit,  which  feldom  deviates  from  the 
true  interefts  of  the  ftafle,  has  carried  into  the 
New  World  that  right  of  property  which  is  the 
.  ground-work  of  her  legislation.  From  a  convic- 
tion, that  man  never  thinks  he  has  the  entire 
pofleflion  of  any  thing  but  what  he  has  lawfully 
acquired,  they  have,  indeed,  fold  the  lands  in 
die  iflands,  but  at  a  very  moderate  price,  to  fuch. 
as  were  wiling  to  clear  them.  This  hath  appeared 
the  fureft  way  to  haften  the  cultivation  of  them ; 
and  to  prevent  partialities  and  jealoufieSj  the  ne* 
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B  xiu.  *  ^ffiuy  confequQiipes  pf  a  diftribmipp  glided  bjT: 
w^v^j  caprice  or  favour. 

!•  th«  right  Fjuu cb  has  take n  a  m«F\od  feemingly  ipore 
wiTdITlty  generous,  but  not  fo  prudent,  that  of  granting 
biifhed  ia    knefe  to  all  who  applied  for  them.    In  the  infant  • 

the  French     !~  -    _      .  _  r\  ,'•"'. 

\Q***if  (tate  of  theie  colonies,  a  vagabond  went  into  the 
roidft  of  th$  forcfts  and  marked  out  the  fpace  of 
greater  or  lefs  extent  which  he  chofe  to  occupy, 
and  .fixed  its  limits  by  cutting  (fawn  trees  all 
around  it* 

.This  confufion  could  not  lad  long,  and  yet 
authority  did.  not  chufe  to  {trip  thofe  who  had 
thus  fettled  their,  own  rights.  It  was  ordained 
only,  that  for  the  future  there  fhould  be  no  legi- 
timate property  hut  that  which  was  granted  by 
the  adminiftrators.  .  Prote&ion  became  then  the 
only  rule  of  the  diftributions,  without  any  regard 
to  talents  or  to  means.  Indeed  it  was  ftipulated, 
that  they  fhould  begin  their  fetdements  within  a 
year  after  the  grant,  arid  not  difcon&nue  the 
clearing  of  the  ground,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture. 
But,  befide  the  hardfhip  of  requiring  thofe  men 
to  be  at  the  ezpence  pf  clearing  the  land,  whet 
could  not  afford  to  purchafe,  the  penalty  fell  upon 
'  thole  only,  who,  not  hating  the  advantage  of , 
family  and  fortune,  could  not  make  intereft  with 
the  great ;  or  upon  minors,  who  being  left  de- 
ftitute  by  the  death  of  their  parents,  oyght  rather 
to  have  tpen  ^flifted  by  the  public ;  whereas  every; 
proprietor  who  was  well  recommended  or  fup-» 
ported,  was  not  called  to  account,  though  he  Jet 
pis  grounds  lie  fallow. 

To 
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To  this  partiality,  ^hich  evidently  retarded  the  B  °  °  K 
progrefs  of  the  colonies,  we  may  add  a  number  of 
ill-judged  regulations  relative  to  cultivation.  Firft, 
it  was  required  of  every  perfon  who  obtained  a 
grant  of  land,  to  plant  500  trenches  of  manioc 
for  every  Have  he  had  upon  his  plantation.  This 
Older  was  equally  detrimental  both  to  private  and 
public  intereft,  as  it  compelled  the  planter  to 
encumber  his  groynd  with  this  ordinary  produc- 
tion, when  it  was  ablp  to  yield  richer  crops ;  and 
rendered  the  poor  grounds,  which  were  only  fit 
for  this  kind  of  culture,  ufelefs.  This  double 
error  could  not  but  leffen  the  growth  of  all  kinds 
of  commodities;  and,  indeed,  this  law,  which 
laid  a  reftraint  upon  the  difpofal  of  property,  has 
never  been  ftri&ly  put  in  execution ;  but  as  it  has 
3tfb  fieyer  been  repealed,  it  ftill  remains  a  fcourge 
in  the  hand  of  an  ignorant,  capricious,  or  violent 
minifter,  who  may  chufe  to  make  ufe  of  it  againft 
the  inhabitant^.  This  evil,  great  as  it  is,  is,  how- 
cver^  tfte  Jeaft  of  fhofe  they  have  to  complain  of 
from  a4miniftratiQn.  Thp  reftraint  of  the  agra- 
rian law  is  (till  increafed  by  the  burden  of  labours 
impofed  upon  the  vaffals. 

There  was  a  time  in  Europe,  that  of  the  feudal 
government,  when  gold  ^nd  filyer  were  Btde  re- 
garded in  public  or  private  trania&ions.  The 
nobles  feryed  the  ftate,  not  with  their  purfes,  but 
with  their  perfqnsj  and  thofe  of  their  vaflals, 
who  were  their  property  by  right  of  conqueft, 
paid  them  a  kind  of  quit-rent  or  homage,  either 
in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  in  fo  much  labour.. 
Thefe  cqftorps,  fo  deftru&ive  to  men  and  lands, 

tended 
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B  xii?  K  'tenc^c^  ^  perpetuate  that  barbarity  to 'which  they 
owed  their  rife.  But  at  length  the?  were  gradu- 
ally laid  afide,  as  the  authority  of  kings  prevailed 
in  overthrowing  the  independence  and  tyranny  of 
the  great,  by  reftoring  freedom  to  the  people. 
The  prince,  now  become  the  fole  mafter>  abolifW 
ed,  as  a  magiftrate,  fomc  abufes  ariling  frbm  th£ 
right  of  war,  which  deftroys  every  other  right. 
But  feveral  of  thefe  ufurpations,  which  time  had 
£onfecrated,  were  ftill  retained.  That  of  the 
average,  or  a  certain  proportion  of  labour  requirv 
ed  of  the  vaffals,  has  been  kept  up  in  fbme  ftates, 
where  the  nobles  have  loft  almoft  every  advantage, 
though  the  people  have  not  acquired  any.  The 
Kberty  of  France  is  at  this  day  infringed  by  this 
public  bondage;  and  this  injuftice  has  been  re- 
duced  into  a  fyftem,  as  if  to  give  it  a  colour  of 
jufticc. 

Who  would  imagine  that  in  the  moft  enlight- 
ened age  of  the  hation,  at  a  time  when  the  rights 
of  man  have  been  moft  rigidly  difcuffed,  when 
the  principles  of  natural  morality  have  no  longer 
been  contradi&ed,  under  the  reign  of  a  beneficent; 
king,  under  humane  minifters,  and  under  up- 
right magiftrates;  who  would  imagine,  that  it 
fhould  have  been  pretended  to  be  confident  with 
the  order  of  juftice  and  agreeable  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  pf  the  ftate,  that  a  fet  of  unhappy  people 
who  have  no  property  fhould  be  dragged  from 
their  huts,  taken  from  their  repofe,  or  from  their 
labours,  they,  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  cattle,  in  order,  to  go  and  exhauft  them- 
fehres  after  long  fatigues   in  labours   of  a  new 
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Wnd;  in  the  conftnlAton  af  tfoadvmore  pempou*  *  j^£  * 
than  tiiey  are  ufefol,  for  the  bentfk  of  thofe  *hd  *-»»■«* 
pofibfs  every  thing,    and  this  without  pay  and 
without  Jbod? 

'  O  Uis  {  w^ofc  hearts  *re  of  Heel,  go  one  <  Rep 
further,  and  you  will  <  foon  periuade  yourfclvei 
that  you  are  allowed !  .  .  .  But  here,  let  me  hold : 
indignation  would  cany  me  too  far*  It  is,  how- 
ever*  proper  to  mm  government,  that  the  dread- 
ful fyftem  of  vaffalage  is  ftill  more  fatal  to  thfi 
colonies. 

-  The  cqhure  of  thefe  lands,  from  the  nature  of 
the  climate  and  of  the  produ&ions,  requiring  ex- 
pedition, cannot  cafily  fpare  a  number  of  hands 
ty>  be  fent  to  a  great  diftance,  and  employed  in 
public  works,  #hich  are  often  ufelefs,  and  Ihould 
never  be  carried  .06  but  by  idle  perfons.  If  the 
mother- country,  with  all  the  various  means  fhe 
can  eittploy,  hais  never  yfet  been  able  to  correft  or 
mitigate  the  hardfhips  of  vaflalage,  (he  ought  to 
confider  what  evils  muit  refult  from  them  beyond 
the  feas,  where  the  direction  of  thefe  wprks  is 
committed  to  two  overfeers,  who  pan  neither  be 
dire&ed,  cenfured,  nor  controlled,  in  die  arbi- 
trary exercife  of  abfolute  power.  But  the  burdeii 
of  thefe  fervices  is  light,  when  compared  with  that  • 
of  the  taxes* 

A  tax  may  be  defined  to  be  a  contribution  to-»  Are  th< 
wards  public  expence,  neceffary  for  the  preferva-  £*£ t™{* 
tion  of  private  property.     The  peaceable  enjoy^  JV1^ 
ment .  of  lands  and  revenues  requires   a  proper  »i*n<i>.? 
force  to  defend  them  from  invafion,  and  a  police 
-  that    fecures    the    liberty    of   cultivating  them. 

Whatever 
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public  order,  is  right  and  juft ;  whatever  is 
beyond  this,  is  extortion.  Now,  all  the  govern- 
ment expences  which  the  mother-country  is  at 
for  the  colonies,  are  repaid  her  by  the  reftraint 
laid  upon  them,  to  cultivate  for  her  alone,  and 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  beft  adapted  to  her  wants; 
This  fiibjettion  is  the  moft  burdenibme  of  all  tri- 
butes, and  ought  to  exempt  them  from  all  other 
taxes. 

Any  one  muft  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  who 
reflefts  on  the  difference  of  fituation  between  the 
Old  World  an4  the  New.  In  Europe,  fubfiftence 
and  home  confumption  are  the  principal  objeft  of 
culture  and  of  manufactures ;  exportation  only 
carries  off  the  overplus.  In  the  iflands,  the  whole 
is  to  be  exported.  There  life  and  property  are 
equally  precarious. 

In  Europe,  war  only  deprives  the  manufa&urer 
and  the  hu/bandman  of  the  trade  to  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  they  ftill  have  their  refource  in  that  which 
circulates  in  the  internal  part  of  the  kingdom.' 
In  the  iflands,  hoftilities  annihilate  every  thing; 
there  are  no  more  fales,  no  more  purchafes,  no 
more  copulation ;  the  planter  hardly  recovers  his 
coftsr 

In  Europe,  the  owner  of  a  fmall  eftate,  who  is 
able  to  make  only  a  few  expences,  improves  his 
land  as  much  in  proportion  as  he  who  hath  a  wide 
domain  and  immenfe  treafures.  In  the  iflands,  the 
improvement  of  the  fmalleft  plantati^  requires  a 
tolerable  ftock  to  begin  with. 

In 
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1m  Europe,  it  is  commonly  one  citizen  that  is  *  J  jj  * 
indebted  to  another ;  and  the  ftate  is  not  impo- 
yerifhed  by  thefe  private  debts.  Thofe  of  the 
iflands  are  of  a  different  nature.  Many  planters, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  labour  of  clearing  their 
grounds,  and  to  repair  the  lofles  incurred  by  the 
misfortunes  of  war,  which  had  put  a  ftop  to  their 
exports,  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  fuch  large 
fiims,  that  they  may  be  corifidered  rather  as  farm- 
ing the  trade,  than  as  proprietors  of  the  planta- 
tions. 

Whether  thefe  'reflections  have  not  occurred 
to  the  French  miniftry,  or  whether  particular  cir- 
cumftances  have  obliged  them  to  depart  from 
their  plan;  certain  it  is,  they  have  added  frefh 
taxes  to  the  obligation  already  laid  on  the  colo* 
nies  to  draw  all  their  neceflaries  from  France, 
and  to  fend  thither  all  their  own  commodities. 
Every  Negro  has  been  taxed.  In  fome  fettle- 
ments,  this  poll-tax  has  been  confined  to  the 
working  blacks ;  in  others,  h  was  laid  on  all  the 
Haves  without  diftin&jon.  Both  thefe  arrangements 
have  been  oppofed  by  die  colony  affembled  at  St. 
Domingo.  Let  us  now  judge  of  the  force  of  their 
arguments. 

Children,  old  and  infirm  men,  make  up 
about  one  third  of  the  (laves.  Far  from  being 
ufefiil  to  the  planter,  fome  of  them  are  only  a 
burden,  which  humanity  alone  can  prompt  him 
to  fupport,  while  the  reft  can  afford  him  but 
diftant  and  uncertain  hopes.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  hob  the  treasury  fttould  have  thought 

/         of 
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B  S^**  °f  ^wg  4R:'^^J^ Jt^;u,a^§fdy  chargeable** 
the  owner.    ,  ...» 

.. ..>n?  pollrtax  upqn  blacks  extendi  bay wai4  t^c 
gPN*»  4^».t°/%>  it  U..&IC4  upqn  *  perfffi 
wi\q*xifbna  more.  If  a  flave^ould  die  sifter  tf>e 
afibiTmept .  j^as  beea  m*de,  the  planter,  iyho  .i* 
gjrcady;ti^hftppy  fjui:  account  of  the  diminution  ic( 
his  incurpe  and  of  his  capital,  is  ftill  obliged»tp.  pay, 
a, tax,  which . reminds  him  of  his  lofles>  apd  majke^ 
him.  feel  them  more  fenfibly.    \        .    , 

Even  the  working  flaves  are  not  an  exadl  tariff 
<pf  the  appc^fco[xexu  of  a  planter's  income.     With 
a  few  Neg*pe$>..a  'good  foil  will  yield  more  th»p  a, 
poor  one  wtfi  a # great  number.    The  commodities 
are  not  all  of  the  «fame  vahfe,  though  they  are  all 
procured  J?y   thf  labour  pf,  xhofc  perfons,  upon* 
wjipm  the.t^x  is  etjually  laid,     The  changing  fraoj, 
one- kind  of  culture  to  another,  whiph  the  ground 
requires,  fufpends  for  a  while  .the  produce  of  labour. 
Drpughtj,  inundations,  fires,    devouring  infeft?^ 
ofc^n  deftrpy .  the .  fruits  of-  bboun     Suppofe  al}, 
things,  alike,   a  lefs  number  of  hands  makes  in 
proportion  a  lefs  quantity  of  fugar  -,  either  becaufe 
the  whole  of  the  w wts  mult  be  taken  intp  ,fi^n(H 
deration,  or  becaufe  labour  is  trily  advan£a§epus 
fo  far  only  as  the  moft  favourable  opportunities 
can  be  improved. 

The  poll-tax  upon  bladks  becomes  ftilL'tnore 
oppreflive  in  time  of  war.  A  planter  who  canno;, 
then  fmpofe  of  his  commodities,  and  muft  run  id 
debt  tp  fupport  himfdf  and  to  keep  up  his  land* 
is  further  obliged  to-  pay  a  tax  for  laves,  whofe 
labour  will  hardly  be  equivalent  to  their  mainte- 
nance* • 
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nance.  Nay,  h<  is  often  conftraioed  ta  fend  them  *  £u?  * 
at  a  diftance  from  his  plantation  for  the  imaginary 
wants  of  the  colony,  to  fupport  them  there  at  hi* 
pwn  expence,  and  to  fee  them  perifh  without  any 
rf  aftn,  while  he  is  under  t;he  fevere  neceflity  of  re-» 
placing  them  one  time;  or  other,  if  ever  he  mean* 
fpTettfey?  h^  wafted  and  almoft  ruined  lands. 

Tftg  burdefr  9f  the  poll-tax  was  ftill  heavk^ 
upon  fuch  of  the  proprietors  as  were  ahfent  froifl 
the  colony,  for  thefe  were  coQdcjnned  to  pay  the 
tax  treble;  which  was  the  more  unjuft,  a*  if  was 
matter  of  indifference  to  France  whether  her  com- 
rabd&ei  werecowfunaed  at  home  or  in  the  illands. 
Could  it  be  her  intention  to  hinder  die  emigration 
of  the  coionifts.  ?  But  it  is  only  by  the. .  noildncfs 
of  the  government  that  citizens  can  be  induced  to 
fir  in  a.  country,  not  by  prohibitions  and  penalties. 
Betides,  men  who  by  hazardous  labours  carried  on 
in  a  fukry  climate,  had  contributed  to  die  public 
profperity,  ought  to  have  been  indulged  in  the 
liberty  of  ending  their  days  in  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  mother-country.  Nothing  could  more 
cfie&ually  roufe  the  ambition  and  activity  of  num- 
bers of  idle  pcopk,  than  to  be  fpeftators  of  their 
fortune;  and  thi^ftate  might  thus  be  relieved  of 
the  load  of  thefe  ufelefs  men,  to  the  profit  of  in- 
dullry  and  commierce. 

Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  both 
than  this  taxing  of  the  blacks,  as  the  neceflity  of" 
felling  obliges  the  planter  to  lower  tht  price  of 
his  commodities.  A  moderate  price  may  be  an 
advantageous*  circumftance,  when  it  is  the  refult 
of  great  pknty,  and  of  a  very  quick  circulation* 

But 
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*  xm  K  ^ut  lt  ls  ™in°u*  to  be  obliged  to  lofe  conftandf 
upon  one's  merchandife,.  in  order  to  pay  taxes. 
Finance  is  like  a  foul  ulcer,  in  which  the  morti- 
fied flefh  deftroys  the  live  flefh.  In  proportion  as 
die  blood  is  conveyed  into  the  wound  by  the  circu- 
lation, it  becomes  corrupted  there  while  it  fupplies 
it.  The  profits  of  trade  are  all  absorbed  by  thtf 
treafury,  which  is  continually  receiving,  without 
making  any  returns. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matfer  to  levy 
this  tax.  Every  proprietor  mtift  give  in  an  an^ 
nual  account  of  the  number  of  his  flavts.  To 
prevent  falfe  entries,  they  muft  be  verified  by 
clerks  or  excifemen.  Every  Negro  that  is  not 
entered  mull  be  forfeited;  which  is  a  very  abfurd 
practice,  becaufe  every  labouring  Negro  is  fo 
much  flock,  and  by  the  forfeiture  of  him  the 
culture,  is  diminifhed,  and  the  very  objeft  for 
which  the  duty  was  laid,  is  annihilated.  Thus  it 
happens,  that  in  the  colonies,  where  the  fuccefs  of 
every  thing  depends  upon  die  tranquillity  which  is 
enjoyed,  a  deftru&ive  war  is  carried  on  between 
the  financier  and  the  planter.  Law-fiiits  are 
numerous,  removals  frequent,  ijgorous  meafures 
become  neceffary,  and  the  ccrcs  are  great  and 
ruinous. 

If  the  Negro-tax  be  unjuft  in  its  extent,  unequal 
in  its  reparation,  and  complicate  in  the  mode  of 
levying  it,  the  tax  laid  upon  the  commodities  that 
are  carried  out  of  the  colonies  is  nearly  as  injudi- 
cious. The  government  have  ventured  to  impoft 
this  duty,  from  a  perfuafion  that  it  would  fall 
entirely  upon  the  confumer  and  (he  merchant;  btrt 

there 
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there  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  error  in  politi-  *  £j9  * 
cal  oeconomy  than  this  is. 

The  aft  of  confuming  does  not  fupply  ftioney 
to  buy  what  is  confiimed  •>  this  mult  be  gained  by- 
labour  ;  and  all  labour,  if  things  are  traced  up  to 
their  origin,  is,  in  fad,  paid  by  the  firft  proprietor 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  earth.  This  being  the 
cafe,  no  one  article  can  be  always  growing  dearer* 
but  all  the  reft  muft  rife  in  proportion.  In  this 
fituation,  there  is  no  profit  to  be  made  upon  any 
of  them.  If  this  equilibrium  between  the  articles 
of  commerce  be  removed,  the  confumption  of  the 
advanced  article  will  decreafe  ;  and,  if  it  decreafe, 
the  price  will  fall  of  courfe,  and  the  dearnefs  will 
have  been  only  tranfient. 

The  merchant  can  no  more  take  the  duty  upon 
him  than  the  confiimer.  He  may,  indeed,  ad- 
vance it  once  or  twice ;  but  if  he  cannot  make  i 
natural  and  neceflary  profit  upon  the  commodities 
fo  taxed,  he  will  foon  difcontinue  that  branch  of 
trade.  To  hope  that  competition  will  force  him  to 
take  the  payment  of  the  duty  out  of  his  profits,  is 
to  fuppofe  that  they  were  exorbitant;  and  that  the 
competition,  whjAh  was  then  infufficient,  will  be- 
come more  connderable  when  the  profits  are  lefs; 
I£  on  the  other  hand,  things  were  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  the  profits  no  more  than  neceflary,  it  is 
fuppofing  that  the  competition  will  fubfift,  though 
the  profits  that  gave  rife  to  it  fubfift  no  longer. 
We  muft  admit  all  thefe  abfurdities,  or  allow  that 
it  is  the  planter  in  the  iflands  who  pays  the  duty, 
whether  it  be  levied  from  the  firft,  fecond,  or  hun- 
dredth hand. 

Yol.  VI*  P  Fa* 
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B  Xtf?  K  ^AR  ^rom  ^m  ^>ur^cn^ng  ^  cultivation  of  the 
colonies' with  taxes,  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  by 
liberalities ;  fince  by  the  ftate  of  restraint  in  which 
trade  is  kept,  thefe  liberalities,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages arifing  from  them,  muft  neceffarily  return  to 
the  toother-country. 

If  the  fituation  of  a  ftate,  that  is  in  arrears  on 
account  of"  lofies  or  mifmanagement,  will  not  ad- 
mit of  liberalities,  or  cafing  the  fubjc&s  of  their 
burdens,  the  payment  of  the  taxes  in  the  colonies 
themfehres  might,  at  leaft,  be  fupprefied,  and  the 
produce  of  them  levied  at  home.  This  would  be. 
the  next  bed  fyftem  that  could  be  purfued,  and 
<would  be  equally  agreeable  to  the  Old  and  New 
World. 

Nothing  is  fo  pleafing  to  an  American,  as  to 
remove  from  his  fight  every  thing  that  denote* 
his  dependence.  Wearied  with  the  importunities 
of  collectors,  he  abhors  (landing  taxes,  and  dreads 
the  increafe  of  them.  He  in  vain  fceks  for  that 
liberty  which  he  thought  to  have  found  at  die 
diftance  of  two  thoufand  leagues  from  Europe* 
He  difdains  a  yoke  which  purfues  him  acrofs 
the  ftorms  of  the  ocean.  Difcontented,  and  in- 
wardly repining  at  the  reftraintTie  ftill  feels,  he 
thinks  with  indignation  on  his  native  country  j 
which,  under  the  name  of  mother,  calls  for  his 
blood,  inftead  of  feeding  him*  Remove  the  image 
of  his  chains  from  his  fight  *  let  his  riches  pay. 
their  tribute  to  the  mother-country  only  at  land- 
ing there,  and  he  will  fancy  himfelf  free  and  privi- 
leged; though  at  the  fame  time,  by  lowering 
the  value  of  his  own  commodities,  and  enhancing 
12  the 
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the  price  of  thofe  that  cortie  from  Europe,  he,  in  b  o  o  k 
faft,  ultimately  bears  the  load  of  a  tax  of  which  he 
rs  ignorant. 

Navigators  will  alfo  find  an  advantage  ih  pay- 
ing duties  only  upon  goods  that  have  reached  the 
place  of  their  deftinatioh  in  their  full  value,  and 
without  any  rifque,  and  will  reftore  the  capital  of 
their  ftock  along  with  the  profits.  They  will  not 
then  have  the  mortification  of  having  purchafed 
of  the  prince  the  very  hazards  of  Ihipwreck,  and 
6f  lofing  a  cargo  for  which  they  had  paid  duty  at 
embarking.  Their  fliips,  on  the  contrary,  will 
bring  back,  in  mercharidife,  the  amount  of  the 
duty;  and  the  produ&ions  being  advanced  in  value 
By  exportation,  the  duty  will  hardly  be  felt. 

Lastly,  the  confumer  himfelf  will  be  a  gainer 
By  it  j  becaufe  die  colonift  and  the  merchant  can- 
not benefit  by  any  regulation,  of  which  in  time  the 
confumer  will  not  experience  the  good  effe&s. 
All  the  taxes  will  no  (boner  be  reduced  to  a  fingle 
One,  but  trade  will  be  clogged  with  fewer  forma- 
lities, fewer  delays,  fewer  charges,  and  confe- 
quendy  the  commodities  can  be  fold  at  a  more 
reafonable  rate. 

This  fyftem  of  moderation,  which  every  thing 
feemfe  to  point  out  as  the  fitteft,  will  be  eaiily  in- 
troduced. All  the  productions  of  the  iflands  are 
filbjeft,  at  their  entry  into  the  kingdom,  to  a  duty 
known  by  the  name  of  Domain*  dy  Occident,  or 
Weftern  Domain,  which  is  fixed  at  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  with  eight  fols  *  per  pound.     The  value 
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B  xii?  K  °^  ^^  Prock&ions,  which  is  the  rule  for  th£ 
payment  of  the  duty,  is  determined  in  the  months 
of  January  and  July.  It  is  fixed  at  twenty,  or  five' 
and  twenty  per  cent,  below  the  real  price.  The 
weftern  office  allows,  befides,  a  more  coftfiderable 
tare  than  the  feller  in  trade  does.  Add  to  this 
duty  that  which  the  commodities  pay  at  the  cuftom- 
houfes  of  the  colonies,  which  produces  nearly  the 
fame,  and  diofe  that  are  paid  in  the  inland  parts 
of  the  iflands  $  and  we  fhall  have  the  whole  of  the 
revenue  which  the  government  draws  from  the 
fcttlements  in  America. 

I?  this  fund  were  confounded  with  the  other  re- 
venues of  the  ftate,  we  might  be  apprehenfive 
that  it  was  not  applied  to  its  deftinadon,  which 
fhould  be  folely  the  protection  of  the  iflands. 
The  unforefeen  exigencies  of  die  royal  treafury 
would  infallibly  divert  it  into  another  channel. 
There  are  fome  moments  when  the  critical  ftate  of 

* 

the  difeafc  will  not  admit  of  calculating  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  the  remedy.  The  moft  urgent  ne- 
ceffity  engrofles  all  the  attention.  Nothing  then 
is  iecured  from  the  hand  of  arbitrary  power,  urged 
by  the  wants  of  the  prefent  moment.  The  mi- 
niftry  is  continually  drawing  out  of  the  treafury, 
under  the  delufive  hopes  of  replacing  in  a  fhort 
time  what  diey  have  received ;  but  the  executioa 
of  this  defign  is  perpetually  retarded  by  frefli  de- 
mands. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  it  would  be  highly  $e- 
ceflary  that  the  treafury,  deftined  for  the  duties  oa 
the  productions  of  the  colonies,  fhould  be  kept 
wholly  feparate  from  that  deftined  to  receive  the 

revenues 
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.revenues  of  the  kingdom.  The  fums  depofited  B,  £  o  k 
there,  as  m  truft,  would  always  be  ready  to  an-  ■:__  -¥  _j 
fwer  the  demands  of  thdfe  fettlements.  The  co- 
lon ift  who  always  has  ftock  to  fend  over  to 
Europe,  would  gladly  give  it  for  bills  of  exchange, 
when  he  was  once  affured  that  they  would  meet 
with  no  delays  or  difficulties  in  the  payment  of 
them.  This  kind  of  bank  would  foon  create  an- 
other means  of  communication  between  the  mo-  ' 
ther-country  and  the  iflands ;  the  court  would  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  their  affairs  in 
thefe  diftant  countries,  and  would .  recover  the 
credit  they  have  long  fince  loft ;  but  which  is  of 
the  utmoft  confequence,  efpecially  in  time  of  wan 
We  (hall  now  put  an  end  to  our  difcuflions  on 
taxes,  and  confider  the  regulations  refpefting  the 
militia. 

_  ^  § 

The  French  iflands,   like  thofe  of  other  na-  iitfcemro. 
tions,  had  no  regular  troops  at  firft;     The  adven-  gained  ST 
turers,    who.  had  conquered  them,   looked  upon  {S^V"* 
the    right   of  defending   themfelves    as    a   privi- 
lege; and  the  defcendants  of  thofe  intrepid  men 
thought  themfelves   fufficiently   ftrong  to   guard 
their   own   pofleflions.      They   had  nothing,  in-( 
deed,  to  do  but  to  repulfe  a  few  veflels,  which 
landed  fome  failors  and  foldiers,  as  undifciplined 
as  themfelves. 

The  fituation  of  affairs  has,  indeed,  undergone 
an  alteration.  As  thefe  fetdements  became  more 
confiderable,  it  was  to  be  expe&ed  that  they  would, 
fooner  or  later,  be  attacked  by  numerous  Euro- 
pean fleets  and  armies ;  and  this  made  it  neceflary 
to  fend  them  other  defenders.     The  event  hai 
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B  Q£  *  fhcwn  the  infufficiency  of  a  few  fcattercd  batta- 
lions^ to  oppofe  the  land  and  fea  forces  of  Eng- 
land. The  colonifts  themfelves  have  been  con- 
yinced  that  their  own  eflforts  could  neyer  prevent  a 
revolution;  and  fearing  that  a  fruidefs  refiftgpc$ 
would  only  exafperate  a  yi&orious  enemy,  they 
were  more  inclined  to  capitulate  than  to  fight. 
Having  become  political  calculators,  their  weak- 
nefs  made  them  fenfible  that  they  were  unfit  for 
military  operations,  and  they  have  contributed  their 
jnoney  in  order  to  be  difcharged  from  a  feryicej 
which,  though  glorious  in  its  principle  had  dege- 
nerated into  a  burdenfome  feryitude.  The  militia 
was  fupprefled  in  1763. 

This  a£t  of  compliance  has  been  applaijded  by 
thofe  who  only  confidered  this  inftitution  as  the 
means  of  preferving  the  colonies  from  all  foreign 
jnvafions.  They  very  fenfibly  imagined,  that  it 
was  unreafonable  to  require  (hat  men,  who  were 
grown  old  under  the  hardlhips  of  a  fcorching  cli- 
mate, in  order,  to  raife  a  large  fortune,  fliould  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  the  fame  dangers  as  thofe  poor 
victims  of  our  ambition,  who  are  perpetually  ha- 
zarding their  lives  for  a  pay  which  is  not  fufficient 
for  their  fubfiftence.  Such  a  facrifice  hath  appeared 
to  them  too  unreafonable  to  expert  it  fhould  be 
complied  with;  and  the  miniflry,  who  faw  the 
in&propriety  of  keeping  up  fuch  a  vain  and  bur- 
denfome feryice,  have  therefore  difcontinued  it^ 
and  been  commended. 

Those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
American  fetdements,  have  not  judged  fo  fa- 
ypvrably  of  this  innovation.    The  militia,  fay  they, 
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b  neceffiuy  to  prefervc  the  interior  police  of  the  B  £j  £  * 
iflands  $  to  prevent  the  revolt  of  the  (laves ;  to 
check  the  incurfions  of  the  fugitive  Negroes  j  to 
hinder  the  banditti  from  affembling  in  troops ;  to 
protect  the  navigation  along  the  coafts,  and  to 
keep  off  the  privateers.  If  the  inhabitants  be  not 
embodied ;  if  they  have  neither  commanders  nor 
ftandards,  how  can  they  avert  fo  many  dangers  ? 
How  will  it  be  poflible  to  diflipate  thefe  dc- 
ftru&ive  calamities,  when  they  have  not  been  able 
to  check  them  before  they  broke  out?  From 
whence  will  arife  that  harmony  and  uniformity  of 
a&ion,  without  which  nothing  can  be  carried  on 
with  propriety  ? 

These  refle&ions,  which,  though  ftriking  and 
natural,  had  at  firft  efcaped  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
foon  produced  an  alteration  in  their  conduit.  They 
became  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  reftoring 
the  militia,  but  without  giving  up  die  taxes 
which  were  agreed  to  for  the  lupport  of  the  re- 
gular troops.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  dif- 
pole  the  people  to  content  to  this  arrangement. 
The  miniftry  negotiated,  bribed,  and  threatened* 
Guadalupe  and  Martinico,  though  difpleafed  wifh 
the  abufes  committed  by  an  inconftant  and  preci- 
pitate authority,  fubmitted  at  length,  in  1767, 
to  the  wifhes  of  adminiftration  s  but  this  example 
did  not  make  the  impreffion  upon  St.  Domingo 
chat  was  defired,  and  perhaps  expected.  The 
year  following  it  became  neceflary  to  carry  on 
a  war  againft  this  rich  colony,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  magiftrates  of  the  weft  and  fouth  of  the 
i/land  had  been  thrown  into  prifon,  and  till  the 
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%  xu?  K  eartk  wa?  ^wcc^  w^  ^ea^  bodies  that  it  wa$ 
poflibk  to  reduce  to  fubmiffioii  the  planters,  cx- 
afperated  by  the  vexations  of  a  rapacious  govern- 
pent. 

Since  this  period,  unfortunately  ftamped  with' 
characters  of  bloody  ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
hemifphere  are  again  embodied.     The  obligations 
that  are  impofed  by  this  kind  of  registering  are 
various,  and  are  nqt  yet  ptoperly  explained.    Thisi 
pbfeurity,  which  is  always  dangerous  in  the  hands 
of  rulers,    who  are  perpetually  intent  upon  the 
extending  of  their  jujifdi&ion,  keeps  the  citizens 
in  contipiyal  alarms  for  their  liberty,  which  they 
are  more  jealous  of  in  the  colonies  than  we  are  iq 
Europe  ;-h  expofes  them  to  numberlefs  vexations. 
The  evils  it  has  occafioned  have  excited  a  detefta- 
tion  for  this  kind  of  fervitude,  which  none  butf 
tyrants  or  flaves  can  be.  furprjjed  at.     It  is  necef- 
fary,  if  poffible,  to  eradicate  the  impreffions  of 
the   paft,    and  remove .  ail .  miftruft  for  the  fu- 
ture.     The   legiflature  will   fucceed   in  this  by 
ipaking  all  thofe  alterations,  ia  the  form  of  the 
jnilitia,    which    are    confiftent  with    its    obje&j 
which  is,    to  maintain  public  order  and  fafety* 
The  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  great,  end  of  all 
authority.     If  the  a&ions  of  the  fovereign  do  not. 
tend  to  this  end,  his  exiltenpe  will  be  fupported 
only  by  the  afllftance  of  money,  or  the  fanftioq 
of  old  records,  which  time  will  deftsoy,  or  poste- 
rity defpife.     In  vain  does  flattery  raife  number-! 
lefs  and  magnificent  monuments  to  princes.;  the 
hand  of  man  eretts  them,  but  it  is  the  heart  that 
confecrates  them,  and  affe£tion  that  renders  them 
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Immortal*  ..  Without  thirf,  public  trophies  arc  only  B0°^ 
a  proof  of  the  rneannefs  of  the  people,  not  of  the  i_  -  _j 
greatnefs  of  the  ruler.  There  is  one  ftatue  in 
Paris,  the  fight  of 'which  makes  every  heart  exult 
with  fentiments  of  affe<5iion.  Every  eye  is  turned 
with  complacency  towards  this  image  of  paternal 
and  popular  goodnefs.  The  tears  of  the  diftreffect 
filently  call  upon  it  under  the  hardfhips  of  op- 
preffion.  Men  fecretly  blefs  the  hero  it  immor- 
talifes.  All  voices  unite  to  celebrate  his  memory 
.after  two  centuries  are  elapfed.  His  name  is  in 
Veneration  to  the  uttermoft  parts  of  America.  In  * 
every  heart  he  protefts  againft  the  abufcs  of  au- 
thority ;  he  declares  againft  the  ufurpations  of  the 
rights  of  the  people ;  he  promifes  the  fubjefts  the 
jedrefs  of  their  grievances,  and  an  increafe  of  pro- 
ferity ;  and  demands  both  of  the  miniftry. 

Among  the   circumftances  which  require  re-  i»  the  re- 
formation, we  ought  to  reckon  a  cuftom  eftablifhed  ££&£ 
in  the  French  pofleffibns  in  the  New  World,  of  EHft£f 
dividing-equally  the  paternal  inheritance  among  all  ffl™£? 
the  children,   and   the  inheritance  of  a  relation 
among  all  the  coheirs. 

We  hold  in  abhorrence,  with  all  reafonable 
men,  whom  pride  or  prejudice  have  not  cor- 
rupted, the  abfurd  right  of  primogeniture,  which 
transfers  the  entire  patrimony  of  a  family  to  the 
eldeft  fon,  whofe  morals  are  corrupted  by  it; 
which  reduces  his  brothers  and  fitters  to  a  ftajte  of 
,  indigence,  and  puniflies  them,  as  it  were,  for  the 
pafual  fault  of  having  been  born  a  few  years  too 
late.  Are  they  the  lefs  legitimate  on  that  ac- 
count ?  and  is  the  perfon  who  hath  given  them 
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1  xiu.  K  C*^CI*CC  d*  *&  refponfible  for  their  happinefi  ? 

s-  '»■*■■»  A  chief  of  a  family  is  nothing  more  than  a  depos- 
itary i  and  is  a  depofitary  ever  allowed  to  make 
an  unequal  divifion  of  his  truft  between  perfons 
who  have  an  equal  claim  ?  If  a  favage  Ihould  be 
in  poffeflion,  at  his  death,  of  two  bows,  and 
Ihould  have  two  children ;  and  if  he  ihould  be 
afked,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  two  bows  $ 
would  he  not  anfwer,  that  one  Ihould  be  given  to 
each  of  his  children  ?  And  if  he  were  to  bequeath 
them  both  to  one,  would  it  not  be  underftood 
that  he  had  confidered  the  excluded  child  as  not 
being  his  own  offspring  ?  In  the  countries  where 
this  monftrous  cuftom  of  difinheriting  is  autho- 
rifed,  the  father  is  the  leaft  reipe&ed  by  all ;  by 
the  eldeft,  becaufe  he  can  take  nothing  away  from 
him;  and  by  the  youngeft  children,  becaufe  he 
c^n  give  them  nothing.  To  filial  affeftion,  which 
is  extinguished,  fucceeds  a  mcannefs  of  fenti- 
ment,  which  accuftoms  three  pr  four  children* 
almoft  as  fQQn  as  they  are  born,  to  cringe  to  one 
alone,  who  from  this  circumftance  conceives  a 
degree  of  perfonal  importance,  which  fcldon} 
foils  to  render  him  infolent.  Refpedtable  parents 
are  apprehenfive  of  multiplying  aroynd  them  ^ 
number  of  indigent  perfons,  who  are  to  be  con- 
demned to  celibacy.  The  whole  inheritance  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  madman,  whofe  diffipa- 
tions  can  only  be  put  a  ftop  to  by  fubftitution, 
which  is  another  evil.  Calamities  of  fo  great  mag- 
nitude muft  neceflarily  fugged  the  idea,  that  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  which  was  not  originally 
confecrated  by  fuperftition,  and  which  defpotifa} 
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hath  no  intercft  in  perpetuating,  will,  fponer  pf  B  ^J  * 
later,  be  abolifhed.     It  is  the  remains  of  feudal 
frarbarifm,  which  our  defendant*  will  one  day  be 
ajhamed  of. 

The  law  of  equality,  however,  which  feem$ 
diftated  by  nature;  which  occurs  inftantly  to 
every  juft  and  good  man ;  which  leaves  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  as  tp  its  re&itude  and  utility  •,  this 
law  may  fometimes,  perhaps,  be  prejudicial  to  the 
prefervation  of  fociety.  We  have  an  inftance  of 
this  in  the  French  iflands,  which  it  divert  from 
the  end  of  their  deftination,  and  gradually  paves 
the  way  for  their  ruin. 

This  divifion  was  necellary  at  the  firft  formation 
of  colonies.  Immenfe  tra&s  of  lands  were  to  be 
cleared.  This  could  not  be  done  without  people  i 
nor  could  men,  who  had  quitted  their  own  country 
for  want,  be  any  otherwife  fixed  in  thofe  diftant 
and  defert  regions,  than  by  afligning  them  a  pro- 
perty. Had  the  government  refufed  to  grant  them 
lands,  they  would  have  wandered  about  from  one 
place  to  another ;  they  would  have  begun  to  efta- 
blifh  various  fettlements,  and  have  had  the  difap- 
pointment  to  find,  that  none  of  them  would  attain 
to  that  degree  of  profgerity  as  to  become  ufeful  tg 
the  mother- country. 

But  fince  inheritances,  too  extenfive  at  firft, 
have  in  procefs  of  time  been  reduced  by  a  feries  of 
iuccefiions,  and  by  the  fubdivifions  of  ihares,  to 
fuch  a  compafs  as  renders  them  fit  to /facilitate  cul- 
tivation i  fince  they  have  been  fo  limited  as  not  to 
lie  fallow  for  want  of  hands  proportionable  to  their 
«  extent, 
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*  2,„?  K  extent,  a  further  divifion  of  lands  would  again  re- 
\  duce  them  to  nothing.  In  -Europe,  an  obfcure; 
man,  who  has  but  a  few  acres  of  land,  will  make 
that  Jittle  "eftate  more  advantageous  to  him  in  pro- 
portion, than  an  optrlent  man  will  the  immenfe 
property  he  is  poflfefled  of,  either  by  inheritance 
or  chance.  Im  America,  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
duftions,  which  are  very  valuable ;  the  uncertainty 
of  the  crops,  which  are  but  few  in  their  kind; 
the  quantity  of  flaves,  of  cattle,  of  utenfils  necef- 
fary  for  a  plantation;  all  this  requires  a  large 
ftock,  which  they  have  not  in  fome,  and  will  foori 
want  in  all  the  colonies,  if  the  fands  be  parcelled 
cut  and  divided  more  and  more  by  hereditary  fuc- 
ceflions. 

If  a  father  leave  an  eftate  of  30,000  livres  *  a 
year,  and  this  eftate  be  equally  divided  between 
three  children,  they  will  all  be  ruined  if  they  make 
three  drftinft  plantations ;  the  one,  becaufe  he  has 
been  made  to  pay  too  mucli  for  the  buildings,  and 
becaufe  he  has  too  few  Negroes,  and  too  little  land 
m  proportion  j  the  other  two,  becaufe  they  muft 
build  before  they  can  begin  upon  the  culture  of 
their  land.  They  will  all  be  equally  ruined,  if  the 
fahole  plantation  fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  three.  In  a  country  where  a  creditor 
is  in  a  worfe  ftate  than  any  other  man,  eftates 
have  rifen  to  an  immoderate  value.  The  poflef- 
for  of  the  whole  will  be  very  fortunate  if  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  no  more  for  intereft  than  the  net 
produce  of  the  plantation.     Now,  as  the  primary 
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law  of  nature  is  the  procuring  of  fubfiftence,  he  B  °°  K 
will  begin  with  procurihg  that  without  paying 
his  debts.  Thefe  will  accumulate,  and  he  will 
loon  become  infolvent,  and  the  confufion  confe- 
quent  upon  fuch  a  fituation  will  end  in  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  family. 

The  only  way  to  remedy  thefe  diforders,  is  to 
abolifh  the  equality  of  the  divifion  of  land.  In 
this  enlightened  age,  government  fhould  fee  the 
neceflity  of  letting-  the  colonies  be  more  ftocked 
with  things  than  with  men..  The  wifdom  of  the 
legiflature  will,  doubdefs,  find  out  fome  compen- 
fation  for  thofe  it  has  injured,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  facrificed  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
They  ought  to  be  placed  upon  frefti  lands,  and 
to  fubfiftt  by  their  own  labour.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  maintain  this  fort  of  men ;  and  their 
induftry  would  open  a  frelh  fourcc  of  wealth  to 
the  ftate. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered  itfelf  for  making  the  propofed 
alteration  in  St.  Lucia  and  Guiana.  The  French 
ought  not  to  have  neglefted  this  opportunity,  per- 
haps the  oply  one  that  will  offer,  to  repeal  the  law 
relating  to  the  divifions  of  eftates,  by  diftributing 
to  thofe,  whofe  expeftations  they  had  fruftrated, 
fuch  lands  as  they  intended  to  cultivate;  and 
by  giving  them  thofe  confiderable  fums  that  have 
been  expended  to  no  purpofe,  as  the  neceflary  ad- 
vance for  carrying  on  the  cultivafton".  Men  in- 
ured to  the  climate,  acquainted  with  the  only 
kind  of  culture  that  could  poflibly  be  thought  of, 
encouraged  by  the  example,  afliftance,   and  ad-- 

vie* 
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B  xii?  K  ^  °f  *kc  other  iflands  in  America,  did  not  origi- 
nally yield  any  produ&ion  fit  for  exportation* 
Funds  were  ncceflary  to  clear  thetft,  and  the  firft 
Europeans  who  occupied  them  had  no  property. 
Trade  came  to  their  affiftance ;  it  furaifhed  them 
with  utenfils,  provifions,  and  flares,  neceffary  to 
form  produdtions.  This  affociation  between  mo- 
oted and  induftrious  people  gave  birth  to  a  great 
number  of  debts,  which  have  multiplied  in  pro* 
portion  as  the  plantations  have  increafed. 

The  debtors  have  but  too  often  failed  in  fulfill- 
ing the  obligations  they  had  contracted.     An  in-^ 
ordinate  luxury,,  which  canjwt  be  excufefd  in  men 
jvho  are  born  in  mifery,  hath  compelled  feveral 
of  them  to  this  breach  of  faith.     Others  have 
been  drawn  into  it  by  an  indolence,   inconceiv-  » 
able  in  eager  minds,  that  had  gone  beyond  die 
feas  to  feek  aa  end  to  their  indigence.     The  moft 
abundant  me^ns  have  been,  loft  in  the  hanck  of 
fome  people,  who  were  deftitute  of  the  fkill  necef-  * 
fary  to  improve  them.     There  have  been  likewife 
fome  planters  devoid  of  fhame,  and  without  prin- 
ciple, who,  though  capable  of  fetding  with  their 
creditors,  have  daringly  withholden  the  property 
of  others.     Other  caufes  have  likewife  occurred  in 
lefiening  the  force  of  engagements. 

Hurricanes,  the  violence  of  which' cannot  be 
eafily  defcribed,  fubverted  the  country  and  de-* 
ftroyed  the  crops.  The  moft  cxpenfive  and  the' 
moft  neceffary  buildings  have  been  fwallowed  up- 
by  earthquakes.  Infe&a,.  which,  could  not  be  de- 
ftroyed,  have  devoured,  during  a  long  feries  of 
years,  all  the  produce  that  might  have  -been  ex> 
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pe&ed  from  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  foil,  book 
Some  commodities,  the  produce  of  which  hath 
exceeded  their  confumption,  have  loft  their  value, 
and  have  fallen  into  the  utmoft  contempt.  Long 
and  cruel  wars,  by  oppofmg  infurmountable  ob- 
ftacles  to  the  exportation  of  the  produ&ions,  hav$ 

rendered  ufelefs  the  mod  conftant  and  moil:  ob- 

• 

ftinate  labours.  - 

These  calamities  which  have  fometimes  hap- 
pened at  the  fame  time,  or  which  have  at  leaft 
iuccecded  each  other  too  rapidly,  have  given  rife 
to  a  fyftem  of  jtirifprudence  favourable  to  the 
debtors.  The  legiflature  have  encumbered  the 
feizure  of  lands  and  (laves  with  fo  many  formali- 
ties, that  it  fhould  feem  as  if  their  defign  had 
been  to  render  it  impra&icable.  The  public 
opinion  hath  branded  the  fmall  number  of  credi- 
tors who  have  undertaken  to  overcome  thefe  dif- 
ficulties; and  the  tribunals  themfelves  did  not 
accede,  without  extreme  relu&ance,  to  the  rigor- 
ous meafures  they  were  defirous  ofpurfuing. 

This  fyftem,  which  hath  appeared  for  a  long 
time  the  beft  that  could  be  followed,  hath  ftill 
its  partifans.  What  is  it  to  the  ftate,  fay  thefe 
political  calculators,  whether  the  riches  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  creditor  or  of  the  debtor,  provided 
public  profperity  be  increafed?  But  can  public 
profperity  increafe  when  juftice  is  trampled  upon 5 
when  adminiftration  encourages  a  breach  of  faith, 
by  offering  it  an  afylum  under  the  prote&on  of 
the  laws,  for  if  the  laws  do  not  profecute  they 
prote&s  when  the  feeds  of  miftruft  are  encou- 
raged among  citizens,  which  myft  in  time  ren- 
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*  &iif  *  ^  l^Cfl^  ^°  "^^y  r°g^es>  an^  enemies  to  each 
other ;  when  loans,  without  any  kind  of  fecurityj 
fhall  have  become  impoflible,  or  ruinous  j  when 
the  rapacioufhefs  of  tifiiry  fhall  be  exercifed  with- 
out reftraintj  when  credit  fhall  no  longer  exift 
either  in  or  out  of  the  ftate ;  and  when  the  whole 
nation  fhall  be  confidered  as  a  fet  of  men  devoid 
of  principles  and  of  morality.  General  felicity 
can  have  no  fblid  foundation,  without  the  vali- 
dity rif  ehgagements  from  whence  it  arifes.  EveA 
the  government  ought  only  to  free  itfelf  from  its 
incumbrances  according  to  the  rules  of  juftice. 
A  bankruptcy  of  the  ftate  is  infamous,  and  ftill 
more  prejudicial  to  the  morality  of  fociety  than 
to  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  A  time  will  qome, 
when  all  thefe  iniquities  fhall  be  fummoned  to  the 
tribunal  of  nations,  and  when  the  powfer  which 
hath  committed  them  fhall  be  judged  by  it* 
Vf&irtw. 

Other  (peculators,  not  fb  loofe  in  their  prin- 
ciples,- have  aHerted.  that  an  enlightened  legifla- 
tion  would  annul  tie  debts  anterior  to  a  period 
which  ought  to  be  fixed.  We  will  not  examine 
whether  this  pra&ice  of  fome  antient  republics 
hath  ever  been  falutary;  but  we  will  affirm, 
without  any  fear  of  miftaking,  that  fuch  a  breach 
of  the .  public  faith,  if  it  were  common,  Would- 
again  plunge  Europe,  now  become  commercial 
into  that  ftate  of  inaction  and  mifery  in  which  it 
was  three  or  four  centuries  ago.  Fortunately* 
this  deftru&ive  revolution  is  not  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  refpeft  for  property  incfeafes  daily 
even  among  the  leaft  enlighten*!  nations.    In 
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proceft  of  time,  it  will  be  eftablifhcd  in  the  *  *£  K 
French  iflands,  as  well  as  elfewhere,  when  go* 
vernment  (hall  at  length  compel  the  colonifts  to 
give  fome  kind  of  fatisfa&ion  to  their  creditors. 
The  beft  method  of  bringing  about  this  a&  of 
juftice  is  not  yet  agreed  upon. 

Some  perfons  are  defirous  of  fumptuary  laws, 
which,  by  reftraining  the  expences  of  the  inha- 
bitants, would  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  engage - 
meats*  How  could  fuch  an  idea  ever  enter  into 
the  minds  of  men,  to  eftabliih  this  fyftem  of  pri- 
vatioft  as  a  maxim  in  the  colonies  ?  The  v^lue  of 
their  productions  being  entirely  owing  to  exchanges, 
would  not  the  annihilation  of  thefe  compel  the 
Americans  either  to  raiie  few  commodities,  or  to 
fell  them  for  a  trifle  ?  Should  the  mother-country 
be  willing  to  make  up  in  money  the  deficiencies  in 
the  fale  of  their  merchandife,  then  all  the  gold 
that  is  drawn  from  one  part  of  America  would  re- 
turn into  the  other.  After  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
of  fuch  a  trade,  the  powers  that  are  enemies  to 
France  would  have  an  additional  motive  for  at- 
tacking poffeffions,  the  fertility  of  which  excites  in 
them  fo  much  furprife  and  jealoufy. 

Others  have  imagined,  that  all  kind  of  credit 
fhould  henceforward  be  prohibited.  But  would 
not  the  cultures  already  eftablifhed  fuffer  from  fo 
abfurd  a  fyftem  ?  Would  not  the  cultivation  of 
the  virgin  lands,  which  are  generally  moft  pro- 
du&ive,  be  impeded  ?  Would  not  the  operations 
of  the  merchants  in  the  mother-country  become 
daily  more  languid  ? 
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It  is  wdl  known  how  reluctantly  they  fee  th<f 
rich  planter  accuftom  himfelf  to  fend,  his  own 
productions  to  Europe,  to  draw  the  articles  of  his 
own  confumption  from  thence,  and  reduce  his 
correspondents  to  the  bare  profits  of  commiffion. 
If  that  dependence,  which,  is  a  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  debts,  fhould  ceafe,  they  would  ho 
longer  be  a  few  planters,  but  the  whole  colony, 
who  would  make  their  own  purchafes  and  fales  in 
the  mother-country ;  they  would  all  become  traders, 
and  even  would  foon  have  no  competitors,  becaufe 
they  alone  would  be  acquainted  with  the  meafure 
of  their  own  wants. 

Several  perfons  have  wilhed  that  it  (hould  be 
permitted  to  feize  and  to  fell  the  Negroes  of 
debtors.  Then  the  fl^ves  who  (hould  ceafe  to  work 
upon  one  plantation,  would  be  employed  upon 
another,  and  the  colony  would  not  be  injured/ 
This  is  a  miftake ;  the  Negrpes  will  never  be' 
made  to  pafs,  without  mifchief,  from  one  planta- 
tion to  another.  Thefe  men,  already  too  unhappy, 
would  not  contraft  the  frefh  habits  required  by  a 
change  of  place,  of  matter,  of  method,  and  of  em- 
ployment. They  cannot  live  without  their  mif-; 
trefles  and  their  children,  which  are  their  deancft 
comforts,  and  the  only  thing  that  makes  them  en-' 
dure  life.  Separated  from  this  only  confolation  to 
men  in  affliftion,  they,  pine  away,  and  ficken,  and 
frequently  defert,  or  at  leaft  they  work  but  with  re- . 
luftance  and  careleflhefs. 

Moreover,  by  fecuring.the  payment  of  one 
creditor,  feveral  would  infallibly  be  ruined.    The> 
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moft  intelligent  and  the  moft  a&ive  planters,  de-  B  J  o  k 
prived  of  part  of  the  hands  requifite  for  the  labours 
of  their  plantations,  would  foon  become  infolvent, 
and  would  continue  fo  for  ever. 

Honour  hath  appeared  to  fome  people  a  more 
effe&ual  refource  than  any  other.  Stamp,  fay 
they,  but  a  mark  of  infamy  upon  the  fraudulent 
debtor,  render  him  incapable  of  ever  exercifing 
any  public  office,  and  we  need  not  apprehend 
he  will  fport  with  this  prejudice.  The  moft  ra- 
pacious of  men,  and  Specially  the  American 
planters,  facrifice  a  part  of  their  lives  to  hard  la- 
bour, with  no  other  view  than  to  enjoy  their 
fortune.  But  there  is  no  enjoyment  for  a  man 
who  is  branded  with  infamy.  Obferve  only  how 
punctually  all  debts  of  honour  are  paid.  It  is 
not  an  excefs  of  delicacy,  it  is  not  a  love  of 
juftice  that  brings  back  the  ruined  gamefter,  within 
four-and-twenty  hours,  to  the  feet  of  his  credi- 
tor, who,  perhaps,  is  no  better  than  a  (harper; 
it  is  the  fenfe  of  honour ;  it  is  the  dread  of  being 
excluded  from  fociety.  But  in  what  age,  and 
what  period,  do  we  here  invoke  the  facred  name 
of  honour  ?  Should  not  the  government  fet  the 
example  of  that  juftice,  the  pra&ice  of  which  it 
means  to  inculcate  ?  Is  it  poffible  that  public  opi- 
nion ihould,  difgrace  individuals  for  actions  which 
the  ftate  openly  commits  ?  When  infamy  has  infi- 
nuated  itfelf  into  families,  into  great  houfes,  into 
the  higheft  places,  even  into  the  camp  and  the  fane- 
tuary,  can  there  be  any  fenfe  of  Ihame  remain- 
ing ?   What  man  will  henceforth  be  jealous  of  his 

Q^3  honour, 
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B  xiu  K  h°nour>  wWle  thofc  who  are  called  men  of  honour 
know  of  no  other  than  that  of  being  rich  to  get 
places,  or  of  getting  places  to  grow  rich ;  when  a 
man  mult  cringe  in  order  to  rife ;  pleafe  the  great 
and  the  women  to  ferve  the  ftate ;  and  when  the 
art  of  being  agreeable,  implies  at  leaft  an  indiffer- 
ence for  every  virtue  ?  Shall  honour,  which  feems  to 
be  banifhed  from  Europe,  take  refuge  in  America  ? 
The  court  of  Verfailles,  perpetually  led  aftray 
by  the  adminiftrators  of  its  colonies,  have  always 
appeared  defirous  that.the  payment  of  debts  fhould 
depend  entirely  upon  their  arbitrary  decifion. 
They  have  never  comprehended  that  this  was 
eftablffhing  a  fyftem  of  tyranny  in  the  New 
World.  Ignorant,  capricious,  interefted,  or  vin~ 
diftive  chiefs,  may  feleflr,  at  pleafure,  thofc 
debtors  whom  it  may  fuit  them  to  ruin.  It  is 
equally  in  their  power  to  commit  injuftices  to- 
wards the  creditors.  It  will  neither  be  the  oldeft 
nor  the  moft  diftrefled,  nor  the  mod  honeft  cre- 
ditor whom  they  will  caufe  to  be  paid ;  but  the 
moft  powerful,  the  beft  protected,  the  moft  aftive, 
or  the  moft  violent.  Authority  ought  not  to 
take  place  of  juftice,  nor  probity  or .  virtue  of 
the  law,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or  from  any 
motive  whatever;  becaufe  all  authority  is  liable 
to  corruption,  and  becaufe  there  is  no  probity  or 
virtue  which  may  not  be  fhaken. 

Two    centuries,  „  wafted    in   attempts,    experi- 
ments and  combinations,    muft  have  convinced 
the  French  miniftry,  that  the  calamity  which  we 
here  deplore,  can  only  be  put  a  flop  to  by  clear 
3  and 
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and  plain  regulations,  eafily  carried  into  execu-  *  <hd  x 
tion.  When  creditors  fhall  be  able,  without 
delays,  without  expence,  and  without  reftraining 
formalities,  to  take  poffeffion  of  all  the  property 
of  their  debtors  $  then  only  will  order  be  efta- 
blifhed.  This  fevere  ad  of  jurisprudence  fhould 
not  hare  a  retroa&ive  efFedt.  Humanity  and 
policy  will  indicate  the  proper  medium  to  be 
adopted  for  the  liquidation  of  old  debts.  But 
with  refpeft  to  new  engagements,  nothing  fhould 
fcreen  them  from  the  rigour  of  the  law  that 
Ihoukl  be  ena&ed. 

Vbry  bitter  remonftrances  will  certainly  be 
made  at  firft.  Where  fhall  we  find,  will  it  be 
faid,  a  planter  fo  rafh  as  to  attempt  an  under- 
taking of  any  confequence,  when  he  fhall  be 
certain  of  ruin,  if  his  labours  fhould  not  be  fe- 
,  conded  by  chance  and  by  the  elements,  upon  the 
day  appointed  for  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  ?, 
The  dread  of  mifery  and  of  ignominy  will  feize 
upon  the  minds  of  all  men.  Henceforward  there 
will  be  no  loans,  no  bufinefs,  no  circulation, 
Induftry  will  degenerate  into  floth,  and  credit 
will  be  deftroyed  by  the  very  fyftem  adopted 
to  re-eftablifh  it. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  would  be  the 
language  of  the  colonifts  in  the  firft  inftance  $ 
but  in  the  end,  and  even  in  a  fhort  time,  this 
arrangement  would  be  mod  agreeable  to  thofe 
who  had 'been  at  firft  the  moft  violent  againft  it. 
Informed  by  public  knowledge  and  by  experience, 
thsy  would  be  fenfible  that  the  facility  of  putting 
off  payment  had  been  burdenfome  to  them,  and 

Q^4  that 
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B  xih.  K  t*iat  ^^  ^  found  credit  only  by  purchafing  it 
upon  fuch  terms  as  were  Sufficient  to  balance  the 
rifque  of  lending  to  them. 

The  indulgences  which  might  have  been  pro- 
per in  the  early  ftate  of  the  colonies,  would,  in 
our  days,  become  •  an  inexcufable  weaknefs. 
Thefc  Settlements  will  never  thrive  as  they  ought 
to  do,  unlefs  the  means  of  cultivation  be  multi- 
plied; which  they  will  not  be,  till  the  creditor 
be  enabled  to  put  an  entire  confidence  in  his 
debtor.  The  fyftem  which  is  favourable  to  want 
of  (kill,  to  rafli  undertakings,  and  to  dilhonefty, 
muft  be  overturned ;  and  the  face  of  all  things 
will  foon  be  changed.  The  European  merchant, 
who  at  prefent  only  advances  trifling  fums  to  the 
American  planter,  and  that  with  great  apprehen- 
fions,  will  not  find  a  better  way  of  employing  his 
capital.  With  greater  affiftances,  other  planta- 
tions would  be  formed  >  and  the  old  ones  will  ac- 
quire a  new  value.  ,  The  French  iflands  will  at 
length  arrive  to  that  degree  of  fortune,  to  which 
the  richnefs  of  their  foil  hath  in  vain  for  fo  long 
a  time  invited  them.  If,  notwithftanding  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge,  the  court  of  Verfailles 
fhould  not  be  able  to  contrive  a  fyftem  of  legis- 
lation, more  wife  and  more  perfeft  than  that 
which  is  eftablifhed  in  the  Englifh  and  in  the 
Dutch  pofieffions,  they  muft  not  hefitate  to  adopt 
the  fame.  Already  have  thefe  three  powers 
fhewn  other  marks  of  conformity  in  their  prin- 
ciples. They  have  alike  concentrated  the  con- 
nexions of  their  American  fettlements  in  the 
mother-country. 

All 
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All  the  colonics  have  Aot  had  the  fame  origin.  B  ^{J  * 
Some  took,  their  rife  from  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  s--yLj 
fome  tribes  of  barbarians,  who,  after  having  long  £££• 
wandered  through  defert  countries,   fixed  them-  """J;  j* 
felves  at  laft,  from  mere  wearinefs,   in  any  one  the  iiundt 
where  they  might  form  a  nation.    Others,  driven  tLJpIT- 
out   of  their  own  territory  by  fome  powerful  ££2jjp 
enemy,  or  allured  by  chance  to  a  better  climate  Ju<*«cDti7 
than  their  own,  have  removed  thither,  and  (bared  exportation 
the  lands  with  the  natives.    An  excefs  of  popu-  °  lhc,n 
lation,   an  abhorrence  for  tyranny,  fa&ions,  and 
revolutions,  have  induced  other  citizens  to  quit 
their  native  country,   and  to  go  and  build  new 
cities  in  foreign  climes.    The  fpirit  of  conqueft 
made  fome  foldiers  fettle  in  the  countries  they  had 
fubdued,  to  fecure  the  property  of  them  to  them- 
felyes.    None  of  thefe  colonies  were  firft  formed 
with  a  view  to  trade.     Even  thofe  that  were 
founded  by  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Marfeilles,  which 
were  all  commercial  republics,  were  only  meant 
for  neceflary  retreats  upon  barbarous  coafts,  and 
for  marts,  where  fhips  that  were  come  from  dif- 
ferent ports,  and  tired  with  a  long  voyage,  reci- 
procally made  their  exchanges. 

The  conqueft  of  America  gave  the  firft  idea  of 
a  new  kind  of  fettlement,  the  bafis  of  which  is 
agriculture.  The  governments  that  founded  thofe 
Colonies,  chofe  that  fuch  of  their  fubje&s  as  they 
lent  thither,  fhould  not  have  it  in  their  power 
to  confume  any  thing  but  what  they  drew  from 
the  mother-country,  or  to  fell  the  produce  of 
their  lands  to  any  other  ftate.  This  double  ob- 
ligation has  appeared  to  all  nations  to  be  con* 

fonant 
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B  xiu  K  ^  to  *c  **w  °^  natMre>  independent  of  all 
conventions,  and  felf-evident.  They  have  not 
looked  upon  an  exclufive  intercourfe  with  their 
own  colonies  as  an  immoderate  compenfation  for 
the  expences  of  fettling  and  preferving  them.  This 
has  conftantly  been  the  fyftem  of  Europe  relative 
to  America. 

France,  like  other  nations,  was  always  defirous 
that  its  fettlements  of  the  New  World  (hould  fend 
all  their  produ&ions  to  the  mother-country,  and 
fhould  receive  all  their  provifions  from  thence* 
But,  in  the  prefent  ftatc  of  things,  this  arrange- 
ment is  impra&icable. 

The  iflands  are  in  want  of  flour,  wine,  oil,  linen, 
fluffs,  houfhokl  furniture,  and  every  thing  that 
contributes  to  the  conveniencies  of  life.  They  muft 
receive  all  thefe  things  from  the  mother-country, 
which,  even  fuppofing  a  fyftem  of  indefinite 
iberty,  would  fell  them  exclufively,  -except  flour* 
which  North  America  might  furnifh  at  a  cheaper 
rate. 

But  thefe  poffeffions  are  likewife  in  want  of 
Negroes  to  carry  on  the  labours.  The  mother- 
country  hath  hitherto  fupplied  this  deficiency  in 
a  very  imperfeft  manner  only.  It  therefore  be- 
comes neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  English, 
who  are  alone  able  to  fill  up  the  void.  The  only 
precaution  which  would  be  proper,  to  be  taken; 
would  be,  to  eftabiift,  perhaps,  upon  the  fije- 
oours  received  from  thefe  rivals,  a  duty  that 
would  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  which  par- 
ticular circumftances  give  them  over  die  French 
merchants*  .  .  -  v 
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Lastly,  in  die  prcfcnt  ftatc  of  the  colonies,  B  J  £  K 
cattle,  fait  fifh,  and  foreign  woods,  are  become  *■  v  *  * 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  them.  It  muft  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  impoffibility  to  convey  them  from 
Europe;  and  it  is  only  from  New  England  that 
they  can  obtain  thefe  means  which  are  effentially 
requifitc  for  the  .culture  of  their  plantations. 

Smuggling,  more  or  lefs  tolerated,  hath  been 
hitherto  the  only  refource  of  the  planters ;  but  this 
method,  befide  being  too  expenfive,  is  difhoneft 
and  irifiifficient.  It  is  time  that  prohibitive  laws 
fhould  give  way  to  the  imperious  law  of  necef- 
fity.  Government  fhould  point  out  the  ports 
where  foreign  productions  may  be  received; 
they  fhould  fettle  the  provifions  which  fhould  be 
allowed  to  bfe  carried ;  they  fhould  form  judi- 
cious inftitutions,  which  might  give  a  degree  of 
confiftency  to  this  arrangement;  and  advantages 
will  be  found  to  accrue  from  this  new  fyftem, 
exempt  from  every  inconvenience;  a  trial  was 
made  of  it  in  1765.  If  this  fortunate  plan  was 
given  up,  it  was  on  account  of  that  fatal  inftability 
which  hath  for  a  long  time  difgraced  the  naval 
operations  of  France :  it  will  therefore  be  refumed, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  colonies  will  be  fecure  of 
a  mart  for  all  their  productions. 

These  fettkments  fend  annually  to  the  mother- 
country,  befides  what  they  keep  for  their  owh 
confumption,  a  hundred  thoufand  hogfheads  of 
melaffes ;  the  value  of  which  may  be  from  nine 
to  ten  millions  *.     From  ill-judged  motives  df 

•  From  375,000 1.  to  416,6661.  13  s.  4 d, 
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R  Si5  K  intcreft,  perhaps,  fhe  hath  deprived  them  and 
herfelf  of  this  benefit ;  from  an  apprehenfion  o{ 
injuring  the  fale  of  her  own  brandy.  The  bran- 
dies drawn  from  fugar,  always  inferior  to  thofe 
extracted  from  wine,  can  only  be  for  the  ufe  of 
poor  nations,  or  of  the  lower  clais  of  people  "in 
the  rich  ones,  .  They  will  never  be  preferred  to 
ahy  but  malt  fpirits,  and  thefe  are  not  diftilled  in 
France.  There  will  always  be  a  demand  for  the 
French  brandies,  even  in  the  illands,  for  the  ufe 
of  that  clafs  of  men  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
them.  The  government,  therefore,  can  never  too 
foon  retraft  fo  urijuft  and  lb  fatal  an  error,. and 
ought  to  admit  melaffes  and  rum  into  its  ports,  to 
be  confumed  there,  or  wherever  elfe  they  may 
be  wanted.  Nothing  would  more  extend  their 
confumption,  than  to  authorife  French  navigators 
to  carry  them  dire&ly  to  the  foreign  markets. 
This  indulgence  ought  even  to  be  extended  to  the 
whole  produce  of  the  colonies.  As  an  opinion  that 
clafhes  with  fo  many  interefts  and  fo  many  preju- 
dices may  probably  be  contefted,  it  will  be  proper 
to  eftahlifh  it  on  clear  principles. 

The  French  iflands  furnifti  the  mother-country 
with  fugars,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  other 
commodities,  that  are  partly  confumed  at  home, 
and  partly  dilpofed  of  in  foreign  countries,  which 
return  in  exchange  either  filver,  or  other  articles 
that  are  wanted.  Thefe  iflands  receive  from  the 
mother-country  clothes,  provifions,  and  inftru- 
ments  of  husbandry.  Such  is. the  twofold  defti- 
nation  of  the  colonies.  In  order  to  fulfil  it,  they 
muft  be  rich.    In  order  to  be  rich,  they  muft 

grow 
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grow  large  crops,  and  be  able  to  difpofe  of  them  B  ^o  k 
at  the  bed  price :  and,  that  this  price  may  be  kept 
up,  the  fale  of  them  muft  be  as  general  as  poflibk. 
To  obtain  this,  it  muft  be  made  entirely  free.  In 
order  to  make  it  as  free  as  poffible,  it  mult  be 
clogged  with  no  formalities,  no  expences,  no  la- 
bours, no  needlefs  incumbrances.  Thefe  truths, 
which  may  be  proved  from  their  clofe  connexion 
with  each  other,  muft  determine  whether  it  be  ad- 
vantageous that  the  trade  of  the  colonies  Ihould  be 
fubje&ed  to  the  delays  and  expence  of  a  ftaple  in 
France. 

These  intermediate  expences  muft  neceflarily 
fall  either  upon  the  confumer  or  upon  the 
planter.  If  upon  the  former,  he  will  cpnfume 
lefs,  becaufe  his  means  do  not  increafe  in  pro- 
portion to  his  expences;  if  upon  the  latter,  as 
his  produce  brings  in  lefs,  he  will  be  left  able  to 
make  the  neceffary  advances  for  the  next  crop, 
and  of  courfe  his  lands  will  yield  lefs.  The  evi- 
dent progrefs  of  thefe  deftrudtive  confequences  is 
fo  little  attended  to,  that  every  day  we  hear 
people  confidendy  fay,  that  merchandife,  before 
it  is  confumed,  muft  pafs  through  many  hands, 
and  undergo  many  charges,  both  for  handicraft 
and  carriage;  and  that  as  thefe  charges  employ 
and  maintain  a  number  of  perfons,  they  are  con- 
ducive to  the  population  and  ftrength  of  a  ftate. 
Men  are  fo  blinded  by  prejudice,  as  not  to  fee, 
that  if  it  be  advantageous  that  commodities, 
before  they  are  confumed,  ihould  undergo  a  two- 
fold expence,  this  advantage  will  ftill  be  in- 
creafed,  to  the  greater  emolument  of  the  nation, 

if 
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*  2n?  '*  ^  ^^  expence  fliould  amount  to  four,  eighty 
twelve,  or  thirty  times  more.  Then,  indeed,  all 
nations  might  break  up  their  highways,  fiU  up 
their  canals,  prohibit  the  navigation  of  their  ri- 
vers y  they  might  even  exclude  animals  frond  the 
labours  of  the  field,  and  employ  none  but  men 
in  thefe  works,  in  order  to  add  to  the  epcpences 
that  precede  the  confumption  of  the  produce. 
Yet  fbch  are  the  abfurdities  we  muft  maintain, 
if  we  admit  the  falfe  principle  we  are  now  op-r 
poling. 

But  political  truths  muft  be  long  canvafied 
before  they  are  perceived.    I  (hall  advance,  with- 
out fearing  to    be   contradi&ed,  that  the  traa- 
fcendent  parts   of  geometry   have    neither    the 
depth  nor  the  fubtilty  of  tfah  ipecies  of  arith- 
metic.    There  is  nothing  poffible  in  mathematics, 
which  the  genius  of  Newton,  or  of  fbme  of  his 
fucceflbrs,   might  not  have  flattered  itfelf  to  ac- 
complish.    But  I  fhall  not  fay  as  much  of  them, 
with  refpeft  to  the  matters  we  are  now  treating 
of.    At  firft  fight  we  imagine  that  we  had  but 
one  difficulty  to  folve:   but  this  difficulty  foon 
brings  on  another;  that  again  a  third,  and  thus 
we  proceed  ad  infinitum*,   and  we  perceive  that 
we  ipuft  either  give  up  the  work,  or  embrace  at  once 
the  whole  immenfe  fyftem  of  focial  order,,  without 
which  we  fhall  obtain  only  an  incomplete  and  de- 
fective refult.  The  data,  and  the  calculations,  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  place,  its  produc- 
tions,   its  ipecie,    its  resources,    its  connections, 
its   laws,    its  cuftoms,  its  tafte,    its   commerce, 
and  its  manners.    Where  fhall  we  find  the  man 

fufficiently 
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Efficiently  informed  to  embrace  aH  thefe  ele-  book 
ments  ?  Where  the  mind  fufficiently  accurate  to  w  *  it 
appreciate  them  only  at  their  proper  value  ?  All 
informations  concerning  the  different  branches  of 
fcciety,  ■  are  no  more  than  the  branches  of  that 
tree,  which  constitutes  the  fcience  of  the  man  en- 
gaged in  public  life.  He  muft  be  an  ecclefiaftic, 
a  military  man,  a  magiftrate,  a  financier,  a  » 
merchant,  and  a .  hufbandman.  He  muft  have 
weighed  all  the  advantages  and  obftacles  which  he 
is  to  expedt  from  paffion,  from  rival  pretenfions, 
and  from  private,  inteneft.  .  With  all  the  know- 
ledge that  may.  be  acquired  without  genius,  and 
with  all  the  genius  that  may  have  been  beftowed 
upon  him  without  knowledge,  he  is  inftantly  led 
into  tniftakes.:  It  is  not  therefore  furprifing,  that 
fo  many  errors  fhould  have  gained  credit  among 
the  people,  who  never  repeat  any  thing  but  what 
they  have  heard ;  that  fo  many  fhould  have  pre-  ' 
vailed  among  fpeculators,  who  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  led  away  by  the  fpirit  of  fyftem,  and  who 
fcruple  not  to  conclude  a  general  truth,  from 
fome  particular  fuccefs;  that  fo  many  miftakes 
fliould  happen  among  men  of  bufinefs,  who  are 
all  of  them  more  or  le£s  enflaved  to  the  routine 
of  their  predeceflbrs,  and  more  or  lefs  reftrained 
by  the  ruinous  confequences  of  attempting  any 
thing  contrary  to  cuftom;.  in  a  word,  that  fo 
many  faults  fhould  be  committed  among  jtatef- 
meny  who  by  their  birth,  .  or  by  favour,  are 
brought  up  to  important  places,  to  which  they 
come  with  profound  ignorance*  that  leaves  them 
?t    the  discretion    of  corrupt    fubalterns,    who 

either 
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B  Siil  K  c*^lcr  deceivc  <**  miflead  them.  In  every  well- 
v_,  -g  -  Lr  regulated  fociety,  there  ought  to  be  no  matter 
upon  which  a  freedom  of  difcuflion  ftiould  not  be 
allowed.  The  more  weighty  and  the  more 
difficult  this  matter  is,  the  more  neceflary  doth 
this  difcuflion  become.  Can  we  then  have  a 
more  important,  a  more  complicated  fubjeft  than 
that  of  government  ?  Or  could  any  court,  that 
was  fond  of  truth,  do  better  than  to  encourage 
all  men  to  exercife  their  thoughts  upon  it  ?  And 
fhould  we  not  be  authorifed  to  think  of  that 
court,  who  fhould  forbid  this  ftudy,  diat  we 
mud  either  diftruft  their  operations,  or  conclude 
them  to  be  bad  ?  The  true  refute  of  a  prohibitive 
edidt  upon  this  point,  might  very  properly  be 
contained  in  the  following  words :  The  sove- 
reign FORBIDS  THAT  IT  SHOULD  BE  DEMON* 
SRATED  TO  HIM,  THAT  HIS  MINISTER  IS  EITHER 
A  FOOL  OR  A  KNAVE,  FOR  IT  IS  HIS  PLEASURE 
THAT  HE  SHOULD  BE  EITHER  THE  ONE  OR  THE 
OTHER,   WITHOUT   ANY    NOTICE   BEING  TAKEN  OF 

it.  The  council  of  Verfailles,  long  blinded  by 
that  darknefs  in  which  they  fuffered  their  nation  to 
remain,  had  not  yet  acquired  a  fufficient  degree  of 
knowledge  to  difcover  what  kind  of  adminiftration 
was  fitted  for  the  colonies ;  and  they  are  ftill  equally 
ignorant  of  the  form  of  government  beft  calculated 
to  make  them  profper. 

litter.  The  French  colonies,  fettled  by  profligate 
tfeFiLtth  men>  who  fled  from  the  reftraints  or  punifhments 
iflMdtcom.  0f  the  jaw    fcemed  at  firft  to  ftand  in  need  of 

frltef?"   nothing  but  a  ftrid  polices  they  were  therefore 

committed 
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Committed  to  chiefs  who  had  an  unlimited  audio-  B  °  °  K 
rity.  The  fpirit  of  intrigue,  natural  to  all  courts,  *»■■  v--^ 
but  more  efpecially  familiar  to  a  nation  where  ™Lut?" 
gallantry  gives  the  women  an  univerial  afcendant,  «{j?»  flott* 
has  at  all  times  filled  the  higher  pofts  in  America 
with  worthlefs  men, .  loaded  with  debts  and  vices* 
'  The  miniftry,  from  fome  fenfe  of  lliame,  and  the 
fear  of  railing  fuch  men  where  their  disgrace  was 
known,  have  fent  them  beyond  fea,  to  improve 
or  retrieve  their  fortunes,  among  people  who  were 
ignorant  of  their  mifconduft.  An  ill-judged 
compaffion ,  -  and  that  miftaken  maxim  of  cour- 
tiers, that  villany  is  neeefiary,  and  villains  are 
uieful,  made  them  deliberately  facrifice  the  peace 
of  the  planters,  the  fafety  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
very  interefts  of  the  date,  to  a  fet  of  infamous 
perfons  only  fit  to  be  imprifoned.  Thefe  rapa- 
cious and  diflblute  men  ftifled  the  feeds  of  all 
that  was  good  and  laudable,  and  checked  the 
progrefs  of  that  profperity  which  was  riling  ipon- 
taneoufly. 

Arbitrary  power  carries,  along  with  it  fo  fubde 
a  poifon,  that  even  thofe  men  who  went  over  with 
honeft  intentions,  were  foon  corrupted.     If  ambi- 

*  tion,  avarice,  and  pride,  had  not  begun  to  infeft 
them,  they  would  not  have  been  proof  againft 
flattery)  which  never  fails  to  raife  its  meannefs 

'  upon  general  flavery,  and  to  advance  its  own  for- 
tune by  public  calamities. 

*  Thb-  few  governors  who  efcaped  corruption, 
meeting  with  no  fupport  in  an  arbitrary  admini- 
ftration,  wer$  continually  committing  miftakes. 
Men    are   to    be    governed    by    laws    and    not 

Vol.  VI-  R  by 
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*  xm  K  **Y  mcn#  ^  ^e  8ovcrnors  k^e  depriwd  of 
this  common  ruic,  this  ftandard  of  their  judg- 
ments, all  rights  all  lafety,  and  ill  civd  liberty, 
will  be  extin&.  Nothing  will  then  be  Xecn 
bat  oontradi&ory  decifions,  tranfient  and  oppofitc 
.  regulations  and  orders,  which,  for  want  of  fun- 
damental maxintj,  wilji  have  no  connection  with 
each  other.  If  the  code  of  laws  were  cancelled, 
even  in  the  beft-conftituted  empire,  it  would  fooa 
appear  that  juftice  alone  was  not  fufficient  to 
govern  «it  'well.  The  wifeflt  men  would  be  in- 
adequate to  fuch  a  talk.  As  they  would  not 
all  be  of  the  fame  mind,  and  as  each  of  them 

i 

would  not  always  be  in  the  fame  difpofition,  die 
ftate  would  ibon  be  fubverted.  This  kind  of 
confufion  was  perpetual  in  the  French  colo- 
nies, and  the  more  fo,  as  the  governors  made 
hut  a  ihort  ftay  in  one  place,  and  were  recalled 
before  they  had  time  to  take  cognizance  of  any- 
thing. After  they  had  proceeded  without  a  guide 
for  three  years,  in  a  new  country,'  and  upon  *in- 
formed  plans  of  police  and  laws,  thefe  rulers  werer 
replaced  by  others,  who,  in  as  ihort  a  fpace,  had 
not  time  to  form  any  connexion  with  the  people 
they  were  to  goveita,  nor  to  ripen  their  prqje&s 
into  that  juftice  which,  when  tempered  with  mild- 
.  neft,  con  alone  fecure  the  execution  of  them. 
This  want  of  e*peritncc  and  of  iprecedents,  fo 
much  intimidated  one  of  thefe  abfolute  rnagw 
Urates,  that,  out  of  delicacy,  he  would  oot  ven- 
ture to  decide  upon  the  common  occurrences. 
.Not  but  that  he  was  aware  of  the  inconvpniencies 
•  of  his  icrefoiution ;  but,  though  an  able  inajb  lie 
ii  4idt 
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did  not  thiftk  himfelf  qualified  to  be  a  legiflator,  B  °°  k 
and  therefore  did  not  chufe  to  ufurp  the  authority 
of  one. 

Yet  thefe  disorders  might  eatily  have  been 
prevented,  by  fubftituting  an  equitable  legiflation, 
t&rm,  and  independent  of  private  will,  to  a  mili- 
tary government,  violent  in  itfelf,  and  adapted 
only  to  critical  and  perilous  times.  But  this 
fcheme,  which  has  often  been  propofed, •  was  dif- 
approved  by  the .  governors  jealous  of  abfolute 
power ;  .which,  formidable  in  itfelf,  is  always  odious 
in  a  fubjeft.  Thefe  flaves,  efcaped  from  the.  fccret 
tyranny  of  the  court,  were  remarkably  attached 
to  that  form  of  juftice  which  prevails  in  Afiatic 
governments,  by  which  they  kept  even  their  own 
dependents  in  awe.  The  reformation  was  rejefterf 
even  by  fome  virtuous  governors,  who  did  not 
confider,  that,  by  referving  to  themfelves  the  right 
of  doing  good,  they  left  it  in  the  power  of  their 
fucceflbrs  to  do  ill  with  impunity.  All  exclaimed 
again  ft  a  plan  of  legiflation  that  tended  to  leflen 
the  dependence  of  the  people ;  and  the  court  was 
weak  enough  to  give  way  to  their  infinuation  and 
.advice,  from  a  confequence  of  th^t  propenfity  to 
arbitrary  power  natural  to  princes  and  their  mini- 
.fters.  They  thpught  they  provided  fufHciently 
for  their  colpnies,  by  giving  them  an  intendant  to 
balance  the  power  of  the  governor. 

These  djftant.  fetdements,  which,  till  then,  had 

.groaned  under  the  yoke  of  .ope  proprietor  only, 

..now  became  a  prey  to  two,  equally  dangerous  by 

.their  divifion  and  their  union.     When  they  were 

at  variance,  they  divided  the  minds  of  the  people, 
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B  xi?  K  fowcc*  difcord  among  their  adherents/  and  kindfed 
a  kind  of  tivil  war.  The  rumour  of  their  diffen- 
fions  was  at  length  brought  to  Europe,  where  each 
party  had  its  favourers,  who  were  animated  by 
pride  or  intereft  to  fupport  them  in  their  pods. 
When  they  agreed,  either  becaufe  their  good  or 
bad  intentions  happened  to  be  the  fame,  or  becaufe 
the  one  had  got  an  entire  afccndant  over  the  other, 
the  coknifts  were  in  a  worfe  condition  than  ever. 
Whatever  oppreffion  thefc  viftims  laboured  under, 
their  complaints  were  never  heard  in  the  mother- 
country,  who  looked  upon  the  harmony  that  fob- 
fitted  between  her  delegates,  as  the  moft  certain 
proof  of  a  faultlefs  adminiftration. 

The  fate  of  the  French  colonies  is  not  much 
improved.  Their  governors,  befides  having  the 
difpofal  of  the  regular  troops,  have  a  right  to  in- 
lift  the  inhabitants ;  to  order  them  to  what  works 
they  think  proper ;  to  employ  them  as  they  think 
proper  in  time  of  war*  and  even  to  make  xrfe  of 
them  for  conqueft.  Intruded  with  abfblute  au- 
thority, and  defirous  of  exerting  all  the  powers  that 
can  eftablifh  or  extend  it,  they  take  upon  them- 
fclves  the  cognizance  of  civil  debts.  The  debtor 
is  fummoned,  thrown  into  prtfbn,  or  into  a  dun- 
geon, and  compelled  to  pay  without  any  other 
formality ;  and  this  is  what  they  call  the  ferviccr, 
or  the  military  department.  The  intendants  have 
the  fole  management  and  diipofal  of  the  finances, 
and  generally  order  the  colledting  of  them.  They 
inquire  into  all  caufes,  both  civil  and  criminal; 
whether  juftice  has  not  yet  taken  cognizance  of- 
them,  or  whether  they  have  already  been  brought 

before 
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before  the  fuperior  tribunals ;  and  this  is  what  •  °  °  K 
they  call  adminiftration.  The  governors  and  in- 
tendants  jointly  grant  the  lands  that  have  not  yet 
been  given  away,  and  determined,  a  few  years  ago, 
all  differences  that  arofe  reipe&ing  the  old  pof- 
feflions.  This  arrangement  placed  the  fortunes 
of  all  the  colonifts  in  their  hands,  or  in  thofe  of 
their  clerks  ,and  dependants;  and  confequently 
'made  all  property  precarious,  and  occalioned  the 
utmoft  confufion. 

In  mechanics,  the  further  the  refilling  powers 
are  removed  from  the  centre,  the  more  the  moving 
force  muft  be  iricreafed $  in  like  manner,  we  are 
told,  the  colonies  cannot  be  fecured  any  otherwife 
than  by  a  harfh  and  abfolute  government.  If  fi>, 
Sir  William  Petty  was  in  the  tight  to  diiapprove 
of  thefe  fort  of  fettlements.  It  would  be  better  that 
the  earth  ftiould  remain  unpeopled,  or  thinly  inha- 
bited, than  that  fome  powers  lhould  be  extended  to 
the  misfortune  of  the  people.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
France  to  invalidate  this  fyftem  of  an  Englifhman 
againft  colonies,  by  improving  more  and  more  in 
the  method  of  governing  them.  That  enlightened 
fpirit  which  diftinguifhes  the  prefentage,  whatever 
may  be  the  afiertion  of  thofe  who  attribute  to  the 
contempt  of  certain  prejudices  the  vices  infepa- 
rable  from  luxury,  and  to  the  freedom  of  think- 
ing and  writing,  thofe  corrupt  manners  that  arife 
from  the  paffions  of  the  great,  and  from  the  abufe 
of  power :  that  enlightened  lpirit,  I  fay,  which 
ftill  fupports  and  guides  the  nation,  while  mo- 
rality is  little  attended  to,  will  reftore  the  court  of 
yerfailles  to  thofe  judicious  principles  which  wp 
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B  xiS, K  ^ave  f°  °^n  Pointed  out  to  them,  If  any 
perfon  hatK  been  offended  by  them,  he  need 
oflly  bf  qfiieftiqned,  snd  it  will  be  found  that  he 
is  fbmev  vile  adulator  of  the  great,  or  fome  in- 
fcri6t  perlqn  attached  by  his  fituation  or  by  iri- 
tfereft  to  the  adminiftration  of  which  he  is  the  pa- 
rie^ytiff  t  -#t  may  conclude,  that  he  hatK  not  the? 
leaft  idea  bf  die  duty  which  a  citizen  owes  to  his 
country.  Shall  I  be  confidered  as  the  accomplice 
of  a  villain,  if  I  fhoitfd  not  call  out  when  I  fee 
hiift  tKftJtfing  a  lighted  torch  into  the  houfe  of  a 
fellbW-drfzeri ;  and  ihall  not  my  filence  be  dfeertied 
culpable,  When  I  fee  the  whole  empire  threatened 
tf itHr  &  cdiiHBgfratipn  ?  It  is  not  die  fubjcft'  who 
keeps  his-  foverelgn  in  the  dark  refpe<9?ing  the 
dangers  of  his  fituation,  who  can  be  called  a  faith- 
ful ftibjetf  j  it  is*  he  who  acquaints  him  of  it  with 
frinkneis  at*  the  rifle  of  incurring  his  difplealure. 
B\it  it  is  ui-ged;  why  do  you  not  addrefs  yourfclf 
t6  thofe  Who  govern  the  kingdom,  rather  than  to' 
the  public  ?  Gail  thofe  who  govern  be  approach-- 
ecf?  Would  they  liften  to  you  ?  Do  they  not  think 
that  all  krioWledge  is  centered  in  therh  ?  Do  they 
judge  fcr  themfelves  ?  Would  not  the  mpft  import- 
ant peculations  be  fent  tack  to  offices  and  fub- 
xhitted  to  die  decifibh  of  a  clerk,  who  would  not 
fail  to  dfrkpprove  them,  either  from  ignorance, 
from  ^(lity,  or  from  fomfe  other  lefs  fecret  an4 
more  vSe  Ynbtive.  ft  is  not  certain  that  I  fhould 
Be  heard,  e^en  if  my  voice  were  affiled  by  a 
piuftitude  of  olfat  voices.  Let  m'e  therefore  be 
^flowed  to  fpeak.  Let  rrie  be  allowed  t6  tell  my 
courttry  #hat  can  raife  her  poffeflions  in  the  New 

'      l  World, 
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World*  tt>  that  degree  of  prosperity  and  of  happi-  *  <*o  * 
nds  ^f  which  they  arc  fufceptible.  i.  tu-iLf 

Few  alterations  will  be  found  neceffary,  with  changes 
regard  to  what  concerns  public  werfhip  j  H  hath  ^b?™^ 
been  made  Subordinate  as  nwch  as  poffible  to  !°!he  ?dmi; 

*  xnrtratioa  of 

civil  authority.  Its  ministers  are  monks,  whofe  tfwFrewfc 
appearance  of  gravity,  and  whofe  Angular  drefs, 
make  more  impreffion  upon  the  ignorant  and 
fuperftitious  Negroes,  than  could  be  expe&ed 
from  the  moft  fublime  moral  precepts  of  religion. 
The  allurement  of  novelty,  fo  powerful  in  France^ 
had  a  few  years  ago  fuggefted  a  project  of  fub- 
ftituting  bifhops  and  a  numerous  clergy  to  thefe 
convenient  paAors.  In  vain  had  all  men  united 
ip  rejecting  a  body  of  clergy,  formidable  by  their 
ambition,  their  avarice,  and  their  pretentions, 
Hadr  not  the  turbulent  and  unikilful  minifter,  who 
tjad  formed  this  deftru&ive  plan,  been  difgraced, 
4ie  French  colonies  would  have  been  tormented; 
Iff  a  calamity,  ftill  greater  than  that,  which  they 
have  experienced  for  fo  long  a  ipme  from  legifla- 
tive  authority, 

:  Thxss  great  fetdements  were  founded  by 
chance,  either  fortunate, or  unfortunate,  a  tittle 
before  the  middle  of  the  laft  cenpjiy.  ^  There 
was  at. that  .time  no  fixed  idea  refpeding  the 
countries  of  the  New  World.  For  this  reafoa 
the  cuftoms  adopted  at  Paris,  and  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  were  chofen  for  their  regu- 
lation. Jgdicious  men  have  fince  that  been  well 
aware,  that  this  kind  of  jurifprudence  could  not 
be  fuitahle  to  a  country  of  (lavery,  to  a  climate, 
to  morals,  to  cultures,  and  to  ppfleffions,  which . 
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0  ZfS  *  have  no  kind  of  refemblance  to  ours;  but  thefe 

A  J  If,  m  /.—  ... 

refle&ions  of  fome  individuals  ftave  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  operations  of  government.  Far 
from  coire&ing  the  defe&s  of  thefe  firft  inftitu- 
tions,  they  have  added  to  the  abfurdity  of  the 
principles,  embarraflments,  confufion,  andamul-' 
ttplichy.  of  forms,  and  confequently  no  juftice  hatfy 
beeri  rendered. 

Things  will  remain  in  the  fame  ftate  till  a 
fyftem  of  kjgiflation  peculiarly  adapted  to  thfc 
iflands  fhall  render  juridical  decifions  poflibte 
and  pven  eafy:  but  this  important  work  cannot 
be  done  in  Prance.  Leave  to  the  colonifts  a£* 
fembled'  the  care  of  reprefenting  their  own  wants, 
let  them  be  fuffered  to  form  themfelves  fuch  & 
code  as  they  fhall  think  moft  fuitable  to  \heir 
fituation.  Whea  this  great  labour  fhall  have 
been  executed  with  mature  deliberation,  it  Ihould 
be  fubmitted  to  the  deepeft  and  moft  rigorous 
difquifitions,  ■  The  fan&idn  of  government  bught 
not  to  be  granted  to  it,  till  evefy  doubt  bp  reT 
moved  with  refpeft  to  its  utility  an4  to  its  per- 
fection. There  will  then  be  no  fear  of  a  want  of 
good  iftagiftrates;  The  laws  will  be  fo  preoHe,  To 
clear,  and  fp'^rell  adapted  to  bufinefs,  tliaf  the  tri- 
bunals will  no  longer  be  accufed  of  ignorance,  of  . 
want  of  application,  or  of  difhonefty. 

FkOM  this  new  order  of  things  an  exatt  police 
yrould  arife.  This  method  of  keeping  the  citi- 
zens jn  order  is  eafy  in  Europe.  A  farther  does 
the  office  of  a  cenfor  in  his  own  family,  he  watches 
over  hisr  \rife,  his  children,  and  hii  d&meftics. 
The  proprietor,   or  the  principal  tenant,  exerts 

the 
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the  fame  authority  in  his  houfe ;  the  manufac-  B  °  *.  K 
turer  or  the  tradesman  in  his  warehoufe,  or  in  his 
workshop.  One  neighbour  is  a  kind  of  infpe&or 
over  another.  ,  Affiliations  of  men  jealous  of 
their  honour,  keep  a  vigilant  eye  over  the  con- 
du&  and  aftions  of  their  members  $  N  no  man  of 
bad  chara&er  is  received  among  them,  and  they 
expel  thofe  who  have  difgraced  themfelves.  A 
dangerous  man  is  foon  found  out,  and  every  door 
is  fliut  againft  him.  There  is  a  tribunal  of  ho- 
nour, and  another  of  fcandal.  Morality  exerts  a  . 
kind  of  judicature  which  no  one  can  avoid. 
Where  is  the  man,  who  is  not  more  or  lefs  re- 
frained by  the  public  opinion  ?  All  thefe  fpecies 
of  authority  derogate  from  the  fun&ions  of  go- 
vernment. America,  full  of  infulated  indivi- 
duals, without  country  and  without  relations,. 
who  are  for  ever  changing  place,  and  incefiantly 
renewed,  and  who  are  urged  to  the  boldeft  exter- 
prifes  by  their,  thirft  after  riches:  America  re- 
quires a  more  a&ive,  a  more  fteady,  and  a  more 
circumftantial  adminiftration. 

Instead  of  this,  one  officer,  under  the  name  of 
King's  Lieutenant,  refiding  in  a  port,  or  in  a 
fmall  town,  was  for  a  long  while  foldfy  intrufted 
with  that  important  office  in  the  French  iflands* 
This  man  was  a  petty  tyrant,  who  diflreffed  the 
planters,  who  extorted  money  from  trade,  and  who 
preferred  the  felling  of  a  pardon  to  the  prevention 
of  mifdemeanors.  For  fome  years  paft  the  com- 
manders of  the  militia  have  in  each  diftrift  been 
intrufted  with  the  care  of  maintaining  public  . 
ftfBquillity,  under  the  infpe<5Uon  of  the  chief  of 
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*  xii?  K  **  <*>lony.  Th»  new«arrangement  is  not  f&  dr- 
feSave  as  the  former,  but  it  is  ftiil  too  arbitrary* 
Lee  us-  indulge  in  the  pkafing  expectation,  that 
die  fame  code  by  which  the  fortune  of  each  in- 
dividual  fhall  be  put  under  the  pcotedion  of  the 
Btws,  wilKalfo  fecilre  his  liberty. 

At  this*  period  tradfc  will  te  better  regulated) 
than  if  hsath  yet  been.  The  French  merchants  do* 
not  go  themfelves  to  the  iflands,  but  they  fend> 
there  cargoes-  mofe  or  lefs  valuable.  Thofe  which* 
4t€  not  of  much  value,  are  commonly  diftribtngdk 
by  the  captains  of  the  fhips  for  ready  money. 
The  moft  important  of  them,  fuch-  as  thofe  which 
Gaxty  flaves,  are  moftly  delivered  upon  credit* 
and  agfents  are  fixed  in  thole  fettlements  for  the 
collefting  of  the  money.  .  The  payments  are  fei- 
dornmade  at  the  appointed  timej  and  this  wane 
of  punctuality  hath  always  occafioned  difputeaf 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country, 
Adminiftration  have  for  a  long  time  been  ended* 
vouring  to  put  an*  end  tx>  thefe  eternal  difcoixfc* 
Might  there  not  be  a  regifter  kept  in  each  jurif- 
<B6tton,  m  which  every  debt  fiiould  bfc  noted  in 
AerTarhfe  tirdfer  in  which  it  had  been  contrafted  ? 
When  intelligent  perfons  fhouM  determine,  that 
the  debtor's  eftate  was  mortgaged  for  more  than 
haff  its  valuer  every  creditor  fhould  be  allowed 
to  put  it  up  to  faie. 

r  Ttfrs  arrangement,  though  wife  and  neceflary; 
ttotrfd  certainly  dilpleafe  the  colonifts  j  but  th*y 
w6uld  foon  be  comforted,  refpe£Hng  what  thty 
jttighl  at  firft  havfc  confidered  as  an  unfortunate 
tftcumftance,  -  fliould  *hat  rigour  be  moderated  . 

by 
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by  a  better  adminiftration  of  the  finances.  Go  book 
vernment  were  cruel  enough,  even  at  the  firft 
origin  of  the  colonies,  to  exatt  a  tribute  from 
thofe  unfortunate  people  who  went  to  the  New 
World  to  feefc  their  fubfiftence.  Stronger  con- 
tributions were  required  of  them;  in  proportion  as 
their  labours  and  the  fruits  of  theif  induftry  were 
multiplied;  and  yet  this  enormous  weight,  with 
which  their  commodities,  their  confumptions,  and 
their  flaves  were  overloaded,  fcarcely  excites  a 
feeble  remonftrance.  The  complkints  are  gene- 
rally founded  upon  the  tyrannical  manner  in 
which  the  public  revenue  is  collefted,  and  upon 
the  pernicious  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is 
alleged,  that  the  treafury  thinks  itfclf  exhaufted 
foy  die  expences  which  are  required  for  the  prefor- 
mation of  the  iflands.  They  tftemfelves  ofifer  to  de- 
fray all  thefe  expences  in  the  moft  ample  manner, 
provided  that  the  taxes  be  regulated  and  difpofed  of 
by  the  national  affemblies.  The  tFOops  will  then  be 
more  rfegularly  paid,  and  the  fortifications  kept 
in  better  order,  under  the  infpe&km  of  govern- 
ment itfelf.  Difencumbered  from  that  multitude 
of  officers,  who,  under  the  name  of  the  ftaff,  ex- 
hauft  them ;  of  thofe  legions  of  rapacious  farmers 
of  the  revenue  who  op^refs  them  incefiantly  and 
beyond  meafore,  the  colonies  will  attend  to  their 
improvement.  Convenient  roads  witt  be*  opened 
on  afl  fides,  the  moraflfcs  will  be  dried  up,  a  bed 
^itt  be  digged  for  the  torrents,  that  of  the  rivers 
wiU  be  repaired,  and  bridges  Will  be  conftrufted 
to  fecure  the  communications.  The  young  Cre- 
oles will  receive  upon  their  own   foil  a  proper 

education. 
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B  xih.  K  ^cation,  which  they  did  not  obtain  even  by 
crofling  the  feas.  In  a  word,  there  will  be  a  body 
appointed,  » which  fliall  be  authorifed  to  purfue, 
even  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  that  defpotic  rage 
which  fo  frequently  feizes  upon  thofe  vain  or  cor- 
rupt men,  who  are  chofen  by  intrigue  or  by  igno- 
rance to  govern  thefe  diftant  regions. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  more  confbnant  to  the 
ends  of  found  policy,  than  to  allow  thefe  iflanders 
the  right  of  .governing  themfelves,  provided  it  be 
in  fubordination  to  the  mother-country*  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a  boat  follows  all  the  di- 
iS&ions  of  the  fhip  it  is  fattened  to.  It  will,  per- 
haps, be  obje&ed,  that  the  people  in  thofe  remote 
iflands  being  continually  renewed  by  the  fludtua- 
tion  of  commerce,  this  will  naturally  bring  in  a. 
number  of  worthlefs  men;  and  that  it  will  be  long 
before  we  can  expe£l  to  fee  thofe  manners  and  that' 
fegacity  among  them,  which  will  b?  productive  of 
public  fpirit,  and  of  that  dignity  which  is  requisite 
to  fiipport  the  weight  of  affairs  and  the  interefts 
of  a  nation.  This  obje&ion  might  have  fome  found- 
ation, if  we  attended  merely  to  the  chara&er  of 
thofe  Europeans  who  are  driven  to  America  by 
their  wants  or  their  yices;  who,  by  thus  *  trans- 
porting themfelves,  cither  by  choice  tit  from  other 
motives,  art  ftrangers  every  where  j  commonly  cor- 
rupted by  the  want  of  laws,  ill*- fupplied  by  an  ar- 
bitrary police ;  by  that  depraved  tafte  for  domi- 
nion, which  rrfults  from  the  abufe  of  flavery ;  and 
by  the  dazzling  luftre  of  a  great  fortune,  which 
makes  them  forget .  their  former,  obfewrity.  But 
)this  cl^fs  of  men  ought  to  have  no  fliare  in  the  ad- 
ministration* 
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miniftration,  which  fhould  be  wholly  committed  to  B  ^  * 
proprietors,  moftly  born  in  the  colonies : 4  for  juftice 
is  the  natural  confequence  of  property ;    and  none 
are  more  interefted  in  the  good  government  of  a 
country,  than  thofe  who  are  entitled  by  their  birth 
to  the  largeft  poffeffions  in  it.     Thefe  Creoles,  who 
have  naturally  a  great   fhare   of  penetration,    a 
franknefs  of  chara&er,  an  elevation  of  foul,  and  a 
certain  love  of  juftice  that  arifes  from  thefe  valua- 
ble difpofitions,  would  be  fo  fenfible  of  the  marks 
of  efteem  and  confidence  which  would  be  fhewn 
them  by  the  mother-country,  in  intrufting  them 
with  the  interior  management  of  their  own,  that 
they  would  grow  fond  of  that  fertile  foil,  take  a 
pride  in  improving  it,  and  be  happy  in  introducing 
all  the  comforts  of  a  civilized  fociety.     Inftead  of 
that  antipathy  to  France,  which  is  a  reflection  upon 
her  minifters,  and  upbraids  them  with  their  feve- 
rity,  we  fhould  fee  in  the  colonies  that  attachment 
which  paternal  kindnefs  always  infpires  to  children. 
Inftead  of  that  fecret  eagernefs  which,    in  time 
of  war,  makes  them  readily  fubmit  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  we  fhould  fee  them  uniting  their  efforts  to 
prevent  or  repulfe  an  invafion.     Fear  will  reftraia 
men  under,  the  immediate  eye  of  a  powerful  and 
formidable  mafter;    but  affe&ion  alone  can  com- 
mand them  at  a  diftance.     This  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  fpring  that  afts  upon  the  frontier  provinces 
of  an  extenfive  kingdom ;  while  the  indolent  and 
v  rapacious  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are  kept  in 
awe  by  authority.    Attachment  to  the  fovereign  is 
a  principle  which  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged 
or  too  n\uch  extended  -,  but  if  it  be  neither  merited 

nor 
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B  xrn  *  nor  lttwt'W*  ^  ^ MOt  CDJPy  ^  *°ng*    No  more 
joy  will  then  appear  in  public  fcftivlls,  no.tranf- 

ports  of  exultation*  no  involuntary  tccfymztycms 
vrHl  be  beard  at  the  fight  of  the  beloved  idol. 
Curiofity  will  bring  a'  throng  wherever  there  is 
a  public  fpettack ;   but  contentment  will  not  ap- 
pear in  any  countenance.     A  fullen  difcontent  wjfll 
.arife,  and  fpread  from  one  province  to  another  ;* 
and   from   the   mother- country  tto  the  colonies. 
When   the  fortunes  of  all  men  are  injured  or 
threatened  at  once*  the  alarm  and  the  commo- 
tion becomes  general.     Exertions  vf  authority, 
mtiltiplied   by    the    imprudence    of  thofe    who 
firft  venture  upoii  them,  occafion  a  general  alarm, 
and  fall  fucceffivcly  upon  all  bodies  of  men.    The 
avengers  of  crimes,   and  fupporters  of  the  rights 
of  the  colonifts,  are  brought  up  even  from  Ame- 
rica, and  confined  like  malefactors  in  the  prifons  of 
Europe.      The  weapons   of  government,   which 
feemed   ufelefs   againft  the  enemy,   are  dire&ed 
againft  thefe  valuable  iubje&s  of  the  ftate.  ,  Thofe 
people,  who  could  not  be  ^defended  in  time  of 
war,  are  alarmed  in  time  of  peace.     The  French 
miniftry  have  never  granted,  to  their  poffeflions 
in  the  New  World,  the  fuppprt  requifite  to  pre- 
serve them  from  ravages  or  from  invafion,  and 
they  will  never  fulfil  this  obligation,  unlefs  they 
increafe  in  the  Old  World  their  arfenals,   their 
manufactures,  and  their  flaves.     Philofophers  of 
all    countries,    friends    of  mankind,    pardon   a 
French  writer  who  endeavours  to  excite  his  coun- 
try to  raife  a  formidable  navy.     It  is  in  order  to 
fecure  the  tranquillity  of  the.  world  that  he,wifhes 

to 
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to  fee  that  fame  equUihriam  eftablifhed  ia  all  the  B  £  o  R 
Ueas,  which  conftitutes  at.prefent  the  fecurity  of  <■  .-^-j 
the  continent. 

If  Jit  fhould  be  doubted  whether  France  can  c«  Fnm 
afpire  to  that  Jtind  of  power,  we  have  only  to  mEyw. 
tfonftder  its  pofition.    Sufficiently -extenfive  to  pre-  ,7 *&£ 
vent  it  from  being  .dependent  upon  any  of  the  ^1^*/ 
Turrounding  powers,,  and  yet  fo  fortunately  limited  '»«*»»«* 

i_  l    ^    J    u  I-  be  taken  fee 

as  not  to  be  weakened  by  its  extent,  this  iro-  thatpyr- 
narchy  is  fituated  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  be-  p<,k? 
tween  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean. '  It 
can  tranfport  all  its  produ&ions  from  one  fea  to 
anothe/j  without  pafling  under  the  threatening 
canno.n  of  Gibraltar,  or  under  the  infulring  flag 
of  the  Barbary  powers.  Moft  of  its  provinces 
are  watered  by  rivers,  or  interfered  by  canals, 
which  fecure  the  communication  between  its  in- 
land countries  and  its  ports,  and  between  its 
,  ports  and  its  inland  countries.  Its  neighbours 
are,  fortunately,  not  able  to  furnifh  their  own 
fubfiftence,  or  carry  on  a  trade  that  is  merely 
paffive.  The  temperature  of  its  climate  procures  . 
to  it  the  ineftimable  advantage  of  lending  out 
and  receiving  its  fhips  at  all  feafons  of  the  year. 
The  depth  of  its  harbours  enables  it  to  give  to  its 
Ihips  the  form  the  moft  proper  for  fwiftnefs  and 
fecuri.ty. 

Can  France  be  in  need  of  objefts  and  of  ma- 
terials for  exportation  ?  Its  produ&ions,  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  World,  are  eagerly  fought 
after  by  all  nations :  but  it  is  more  efpecially  ,by 
its  manufactures,  and  by  its  fafhions,  that  it 
.hath    fubdued    Europe,    and   fome  parts  of  the 

other 
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B  xm  K  '°^itt  hemifphere*  The  nations  are  fafcinated, 
and  will  ever  remain  fo.  The  endeavours  which 
have  every  where  been  made  to  get  rid  of  fo  ruin- 
ous a  tribute,  by  limitations  of  this  foreign  in- 
duftry,  have  no  where  had  the  expe&ed  fuccefi.. 
The  fertility-  of  invention  will  ever  be  beforehand 
with  the  quicknefs  of  imitation  4  and  the  agility 
of  a'  people,  in  whole  hand$t  every  thing  afiumes 
a  youthful  appearance,  and  who  have  the  art  of 
making  every  thing  appear  old  among  their 
neighbours,  will  deceive  the  jealoufy  and  the  avi- 
dity of  thofe  who  endeavour  to  enter  into  a  com- 
petition with  them  by  imitation.  How  extenfive 
might  the  navigation  of  an  empire  be,  which  fiir- 
nifhes  to  the  other  ftates  the  objefts  of  their  va- 
nity, of  their  luxury,  and  of  their  voluptuouf- 
nefs  ? 

Can  the  population  of  France  be  deemed  ina- 
dequate to  numerous  armaments  ?  It  is  well 
known  at  prefent,  that  this  power  reckons  twenty- 
two  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  reproach  that 
is  made  them,  that  they  have  more  failors  upon 
each  of  their  fhips  than  their  rivals,  is  alone  a 
fiifficient  proof  that  men  arc  not  wanted  for  the 
naval  art,  *  but  that  they  are  themfelves  deficient  in 
it.  Yet  no  people  have  ever  received  from  nature 
more  of  that  vivacity  of  genius,  fit  to  improve  the 
building  of  (hips,  or  more  of  that  dexterity  of 
body,  fo  well  calculated  to  fpare  the  time  and  eX- 
pences  of  handicraft,  by  the  fimplicity  and  celerity 
of  the  means  employed. 

Is  it  becaufe  France  cannot  furnifh  from  itftlf 
all  forts  of  naval  (lores,  that  it  can  be  thought 

unable 
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Unable  to  have  a  maritime  force  ?    But-rare  not  B  2  °  K 

xjv * 

her  rivals  likewiie  obliged  to  have  recourfe  for 
thefe  things  to  the  north  of  Europe*  and  even 
more  than.  France  herfelf?  Doth  their  climate, 
their  induftry,  and  their  colonies,  furnifh  them 
with  the  fame  facility  of  completing  their  ex* 
changes  in  the  Baltic  ? 

France  hath  therefore  all  the  requifites  necef* 
fary  to  become  a  truly  naval  power :  but  doth  it 
{hit  her  to  entertain  this  ambitious  idea  ?  ' 

For  a  long  time,  the  only  method  known  to 
acquire  fortune  and  glory,  was  by  numerous  and 
well-difciplmed  armies*  The  Eaft  and  the  Weft 
Indies  were  difcoveredj  and  this  unforefeen  event 
occafioned  an  aftonifhing  revolution  in  the  minds 
of  all  men.  Perhaps  a  reafonable  ambition  would 
have  been  contented  with  obtaining,  by  the 
mode  of  exchange,  the  riches  and  the  produc- 
tions of  thefe  two  extenfive  parts  of  the  globe* 
The  thirft  of  dominion,  too.  common  among  na- 
tions, occafioned  the  ruinous  and  deftru&ive  fyf- 
tem  of  conquefts  to  be  generally  preferred  Thefe 
immenfe  regions  were  moftly  fubdued.  Matters 
were  carried  ftill  further.'  The  people  who  inha- 
bited thefe  new  climates  were  either  too  weak  or 
too  indolent  to  ferve  as  the  inftruments  of  the 
cupidity  of  an  unjuft  invader.  In  feveral  places/ 
they  were  all  either  exterminated,  or  expelled 
from  the  countries  that  had  given  them  birth, 
and  Europeans,  or  African  flaves,  were  fubfti- 
tuted  to  them,  who  multiplied  the  commodities, 
the  germina  of  which  they  found  there,  and  who 

Vol.  VI.  S  cftabliflied 
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*  °f°  K  eftabHfhed  other  cultures,  which  a  new,  fertile,  and 
varied  foil  could  eafity  fupply. 

It  was  necefiary  to  give  forae  ftability  to  thcfe 
fottlemehts.  The  ueftleflhefs  of  the  nations  which 
had  divided  thefe  virgin  regions,  and  die  jea- 
loufy  of  thofc  which  had  not  enjoyed  that  ad- 
vantage, were  equally  to  be  apprehended.  A 
naval  force  alone  could  give  confidence  to  the 
rifing  colonies,  and  even  to  thafe  which  were  in 
the  greateft  forwardnefs.  To  prefcrvc  them  from 
invasion,  fleets  were  conftru&cd  and  fitted  out. 
At  this  remarkable  period,  the  fyftem  of  politics 
was  entirely  altered.  The  earth  was  in  fome 
meaftire  fubje&ed  to  the  fea,  and  the  great  poli- 
tical ftrokes  were  ftricken  on  the  ocean. 

France,  lefs  accuftomed  to  ferve  as  a  guide, 
than  to  furpafs  its  matters,  beheld  without  emu- 
lation the  rife  of  a  new  fpecies  of  power.  The 
navy  did  not  even  form  any  part  of  the  too  cx- 
tenfive  proje&s  of  the  ambitious  Richlieu.  It 
was  referved  to  the  monarch  for  whofe  grandeur 
he  had  paved  the  way,  to  make  his  flag  re* 
fpe&ed  in  the  two  hemiipheres.  But  this  glory 
was  of  fmall  duration.  Lewis  XIV.  by  his  en- 
terprifes,  irritated  the  whole  continent,,  and,  in 
order  to  refill  the  leagues  which  were  formed 
there  againft  him,  was  obliged  to  maintain  in- 
numerable armies.  His  kingdom  foon  became 
nothing  more  than  a  camp  >  and  his  frontiers 
were  only  a  firing  of  fortified  places.  The  iprings 
of  the  ftate  were  always  kept  in  too  high  a  de- 
gree of  tenfion  under  this  brilliant  reign.     One 

crifis 
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crifis.  was  fucceeded  by  another.     At  length  the  B  *£  * 
finances  were  in  dhbrder;  and  in  the  impoffibi* 
Iky  of  defraying  all  the  expences,  the  facrifioe  of 
the  navai^brcts  was  thought,  perhaps  improperly* 
td  b^  mdifpcnOble.  -.     t 

Since  the  end  of  a  century,  in  which  the  na- 
tion fiiftfcined  its  difgraces,  by  the  remembrance 
at  kali  of  its  fuecefles,  and  ftill  kept  Europe  in 
awe  by  forty  years  of  glory,  cherifhed  a  govern-    0 
ment  by  which ,  it  had  been  honoured,  and  bad**,  - 
defiance  to  rivals  whom  it  had  humbled  t  fin oe  *  ', 
that  period,  France  hath  loft  much  of  its  prkk> 
notwithstanding   the   acquifitions  with   which  fit* 
territory  hath  been  extended.      A   long  peace 
would  not  have  enervated  her,  if  her  ibretft,  too     - 
long  .taifhed  in  war,   had  been  turned  to  the 
navy:    but  her  naval  powers  have  acquired  no     * 
confidence.     The  avarice  of  one  minifter,  the    * 
prodigality  of  another j  the  indolence  of  feveral* 
falfe  notions,  trifling  interefts,  the  intrigues  of 
the  court*  by  which  government  is  guided  j   a  lie* 
lies  of  vices  and  of  faults ;   a  number  of  obfeure 
and  defpicable  caufes :    all   thefe  circumftances 
have   prevented   die  nation   from   becoming  as 
powerful*  upon  lea  as  it  had  been  on  the  conti- 
nent *   at  kaft  from  acquiring  a  balance,  if  not 
a  preponderance,  of  power.    Even  the  lofles  which 
France  experienced  in  all  parts  of  the  globes*  du+ 
ring  die  hostilities  begun  in  1756;  the  humilia- 
tions which  fhe  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  at  the 
peace  of  1763,  did  not  reftore  a  spirit  of  wifdorf 
to  die  coOncU  that  governed  the  nation,  and  did 
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8  xm/  l)0t  *2m  ^^  proje&s  and  their  efforts  towards 
the  fyftem  of  a  formidable  navy. 
-    But  what  meafures  ftiould  France  purfue,  in 
order  to  create  and  maintain  a  naval  force? 

The  firft  ftep  to  be  taken,  without  which  the 
others  *  would  become  either  ufdefs  or  fatal,  nrtuft 
be,  to  encourage  the  mercantile  ^branch  of  the 
navy.     It  is  that  alone  which  can  fbrmrttten, 
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tigftes  of  labour,  and  to  the  dangers  of  ftbrms. 


ihfurrathe1  ^exportation  of  the  commodities 

kiftgdoiritt  foreign  nations,  and  which  have  even 

tod  often*  given  up  to  them  the  coaftmg  trade*  will 

broken- off;    We  will  hot  affirm,  thaian^of 

K    hdvigatieflr  fiftiikr  to  that  which  hath  occafioned 

fH   the    glory  of  England    would   be  iuittble  to 

jf  France:    but  that  crown  ought  at  leaft  to  efta- 

blifh  fuch  regulations  as  might  enable  its  fobjefts 

to*  fliare  thofe  benefits  which  the  Swedes,   die 

Dane*,  and  the  Dutch,  come  and  take  from  them 

even  in  their  own  harbours.  . 

•  This  new  order  of  things  will  never  be  efta- 
biUhcd,  .  till  the  naval  trade  fhall  emerge  from 
that  humiliating  ftate  into  which  it  hath  hitherto 
unfortunately  been  plunged.  The. laws  forbid 
afiy  navigator  from  commanding  a  trading  vefiel, 
titt  he  fhall  have  made  three  voyages  upon  a 
king's  fhip :  "•  after  this  trial,  he  may  (till  be  com- 
pelled to -remain  in  the  king's  fervice  during  a 
time^  of  war.^  .  The.abjcft  ftate  in  which  he  is 
u.*  .  kept 
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kept  in  that  ,fervice,  muft  neceffarily  excite  an  *  *£■ w 
averfion  for  die  lea  in  all  men  who  have  received 
any  education,  wha  enjoy  fome  kind  qf  fortunes; 
or  who.  have  fome  degree  of  fpirit-  Either  thefe 
ihameful  fetters  muft  be  broken,  or  the  French 
muft  give  up  the  hopes  -of  feeing  the  ocean  covered 
with  their  numerous,  and  rich  armaments* 

Thi  ftate  of  oppreffion  in  which  the  failors  are 
kept,  is  another  obftacle  to  the  multiplication  :of 
expeditions.  Thefe  men,  who  fo  effentially. con- 
tribute to  the  opulence  and  to  the  ftreogth  of  the. 
kingdom,  are  inscribed  in  regifters,  and  art  in- 
ftantly  obliged  to  embark  on  board 'of  men  of 
war,  upon  receiving  orders  from  the  lniniftry,  for 
whatever  time  they  fhaU  chiifc,  and  it  whatever 
(Upend  it  may  be  thought  proper,  to  give  them* 
nor  are  thefe  hard  terms  in  the  leaft. alleviated  by 
any  confideration  other  of  talents  or  age.  At  the  "• 
time  even,  when  they  are  not  employed  in  the 
public  fervice,  they  are  not  allowed  to  difpofe  of 
their  induftry  and  of  their  leifure,  without  the 
permiffion  of  an  agent  of  government.  This 
flavery  averts  from  this  neceflary  profeffion,  moft 
of  thofe  whofe  inclination  would  otherwife  have 
'led  them  to  iti  if  it  were  npt  deftruftjve  of  all 
kind  of  liberty.  If  thefe  inftitutiorfs -  tiyfttffuffcj 
prefl^d,  or  at  leaft  the  fe verity  of  jhsnfcrawcfc 
dimlhilhed,  the  harbours  and  the  coafts  ;of  \£ijafc£4 
would  then  be  filled  with  failors.  .  ,  „. ..;, ' ,  <  >  ~. 

But  Sifho  fhaU  lead  them  on, to  a&ion,  and  to 
the  defence  of  their  country  ?  Seignejay  decided 
that  it  fliould  be  the  nobility,  and  his  opinion 
bath  been  adopted  ever  fince.    Hath  nature  then 

S  ^  exclufively 
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B  xin  *  exc^vc^y  granted  to  a  nobleman  a  natural  con- 
ftitution,  which  cannot  be  affe&ed  by  dimate, 
by  hunger,  and  by  fatigue?  Hath  fhe  cxclu- 
lively  granted  to  him  the  boidnefs  that  bids  de- 
fiance to  danger,  and  the  coolnefs  that  furmounts 
it  ?  Hath  Ihe  given  to  him  exclufively  that  ge- 
nius which  determines  and  infures  victory  ?  It  is 
find,  that  opinion  and  prejudice  infpire  men  of 
this  rank  with  an  ardour  for  glory,  and  an  indif- 
ference for  wealth,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
among  other  claffes  of  men.  What !  is  it  in  the 
midft  of  a  corrupt  court,  is  it  among  the  rubbifli 
of  a  ruined  caftle,  that  principles  of  elevation 
and  of  difintereftednefs  are  to  be  preferably 
fought  for  ?  The  fon  of  a  navigator,  whofe  for- 
tunate labours  have  been  crowned  with  wealth, 
and  who  can  have  no  other  ambition  than  that  of 
rendering  his  name  illuftrious,  is  no  lefs  power- 
fully, excited  to  memorable  a&ions  and  to  great 
facrifices,  than  that  young  nobleman  who  is  con- 
ftantly  {heltering  himfelf  under  the  laurels  of  his 
anceftors,  What  period  hath  ever  (hewn,  that  a 
title  which  we  are  in  pofleflion  of  is  a  more  power- 
ful ftimulus  than  one  to  which  we  afpire  ?  What 
was  the  firft  perfon  who  deferved  nobility  before 
he  had  obtained  it  ?  If  fome  of  his  illuftrious  de~ 
fcendants  had  been  in  his  place,  his  children  and 
his  pofterity  would  have  remained  ■  in  obfeurity. 
True  nobility  was  in  the  blood  and  in  the  deftiny 
of  man,  before  it  exifted  upon  parchment.  To 
acquire  it,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  good  fortune 
and  merit ;  good  fortune,  which  ihaU  prefent  oc- 
cafions  to  us,  and  merit,  by  which  we  may  im- 
prove 
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prove  them.  Ail  who  have  been  ennobled  in  B  £  £  K 
paft  ages,,  and  all  who  (hall  be  ennobled  in  future, 
have  proved,  and  will  hereafter  prove,  <hfr  this 
great  road  is  open  to  a  few  men  only ;  and  that 
k  is  as  eafy  to  find  a  great  mind  under  a  {Jain 
drefs,  as  a  mean  fpirit  under  the  decoration  of  a 
ribband.  Courage,  virtue,  and  genius,  belong  to 
all  ranks.  But  in  order  to  afcertain  this  matter* 
let  the  career  be  laid  open  indifcriminatdy  to  *H 
perfons  who  fhall  have  received  a  decent  educa- 
tion. Let  them  be  embarked  on  board  men  of 
war  -,  let  them  make  a  few  voyages  under  expe- 
rienced commanders ;  let  them  befubjedbed  to  all 
the  labours,  and  'to  all  the  felf-denials,  which  this 
difficult  profefiion  requires.  After  thefe  trials,  let 
thole  who  have  fliewn  the  greateft  degree  of  fpirit, 
of  (kill,  of  courage,  and  of  emulation,  be  admitted 
into  the  royal  navy. 

The  excellence  of  an  art,   which  enables  us 
fometimes  to  fubdue  the  elements;    the  advan- 
tages of  a  profeflion,    in  which  the  opportunities 
of  fignalizing  one's  felf  are  more  frequent, -and 
in  which  glory  is    the   perfonal    acquifinon    of 
every  man,  as  foon  as  he  hath  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  fmalleft  veflel  5  all  thefe  reafon6  will ' 
induce  them  to  ftudy,   to  refleft,  and  efpccially 
to  be  always  manoeuvring  *    for  in  this  profef- 
fion,  the  moft  learned  theory  muft  be  conftandy 
accompanied  with  praftice.     Either  in  aftion,  or  ' 
in    fimple    navigation,    refolutions    muft   be   fo 
quick,  that  they  fhall  appear  rather  as  the  refult 
of  feeling   than  of  reflection.      The  fea  officer 
is   more   particularly   in   need  of  thofe  decifivc 

S  4  thoughts, 
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*  xin  K  Noughts,  °f  thofc  fudden  illuminations,  as  they 
have  been'  fo  well  defcribed  by  a  fublime  orator, 
in  his  eulogium  of  a  great  captain :  and  thefe 
ftrokes  of  inftinft  and  talents,  to  fpeak  in  a  leg 
elevated  flyle,  muft  be  fponer  acquired  by  pra&ice 
than  by  theory. 

This  idea  of  continual  practice  the  French 
navy  are  utterly  ftrangcrs  to.  Loofe  armaments, 
voyages  of  a  day,  in  which  the  time  of  returning 
into  port  is  known  at  the  time  of  going  out  of 
it:  coafts  which  are  vifited  with  as  lictle  atten- 
tion as  thofe  countries'  through  which  a  man  tra- 
vels poft :  colonies,  of  which  we  know  is  little 
when  we  leave  them  as  we  did  at  our  arrival: 
expeditions,  in  which  a  fpeedy  return  is  the  only 
prevailing  idea,  and  where  the  mind  is  conftantly 
abforbed  in  attention  to  former  habits:  (hips, 
which  are  confidered  as  prifons,  and  which  are 
quitted  with  traniport,  without  being  acquainted 
either  with  their  defeats  or  perfections.  O  French T 
men !  O  my  fellow-citizens  !  this  is  exa&ly  a 
true  pi6ture;  fuch  hath  been  hitherto  the  de- 
plorable employment  pf  th^  i#val  forces  of  our 

country, 

_  •  ■ 

To  thefe  fucceffive  armaments  of  a  few  Soli- 
tary frigates,  the  tranfient  expedition  of  which  is 
of  no  real  utility,  let  us  fubftitute  permanent 
fquadrons,  that  fhall  remain  three  years,  or  more4 
in  all  the  latitudes  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
World,  where  we  have  any  fettlementS;  or  where 
we  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade.  Let  thefe  in- 
ftru&ive  crpifes  conftantly  employ  one  half  of 
PW  inferior  veflels,  and  fome  fhips  qf  (t^  line, 

Theq 
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Then  the  officers  who*  remain*  in  the  profeflion  B  JJ&  * 
merely  on  account  of  the  facility  of  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  it,  will  retire 5  and  thole  who  perfcvere 
in  this  perilous  and  honourable  employment  will 
then  acquire  information,  experience,  and  a  fond- 
nefs  for  that  element,  upon  which  they  expeft  to 
obtain  glory  and  fortune.  Subalterns  then  grow- 
ing emulous  to  pleafe  fuperiors  deftined  to  com- 
mand them  for  a  length  of  time,  will  learn  fub- 
ordination.  The  crews,  trained  up  with  care  to 
fhe  fervice,  and  inftru&ed  in  the  manoeuvres  by 
the  captains  who  are  to  reap  the  fruits  of  all  their 
trouble,  will  then  fight  with  more  refolution 
and  with  better  fkill.  Europe  hath  appeared 
aftoniftied  that  the  French,  who  were  worthy 
rivals  of  the  Englifh  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
wars,  had  loft  in  time  that  honourable  equality* 
Several  caufes  have  occafioned  this  revolution:, 
the  principal  of  them,  and  which  hath  not  been 
attended  tp,  is,  that  the  French  have  had  frefh 
failors  every  campaign,  and  that  their  rivals  have 
always  kept  the  fame  till  the  termination  of  ho- 
ftilities. 

The  eftabliihment  of  ftationary  fquadrons 
fhould  be  followed  by  other  innovations  of  no 
lefs  importance.  The  corps  of  the  .navy,  at  pre- 
fent  too  numerous,  and  burthened  with  ufelefe 
and  idle  members,  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  fhips  and  of  armaments.  Thofe 
fatal  departments,  which  excite  jealoufy  without 
emulation,  and  which,  by  hereditary  hatred,  often 
pccafion  th$  mifcarriage  of  the  beft  contrived 
proje$Sj  mult  be  aboltfh?4.    Rank,  which  every 

wh?re, 
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B  xw  *  **ere>  anc*  *n  *&  *&*>  kath  ftftkd  geniu*  and 
talents,  will  ceafe  to  prefide  ovfcr  the  promo- 
dons  and  ffhe  rewards.  Among  the  cob  great 
number  of  wiks  'it  is  neceffary  to  pafs  through, 
feveral  muft  be  fupprefled,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  poflible.for  a  man -to  acquire  a  command,  be* 
fore  the  time  prefcribed  by  nature  for  quitting 
it.  If  it  be  thought  neceffary  to  preferve  the  dif- 
ferent clafles  of  officers,  the  direction  of  them 
will  be  altered  and  better  regulated.  The  ad- 
mirals, whole  ftrength,  courage,  and  activity, 
fhall  be  ditaiinifhed,  either  by  age,  by  labour,  or 
by  the  wounds  they  may  have  received,  muft 
form  a  tribunal,  which  fliall  direfl:  the  choice,  tha 
prefervation,  and  the  employment  of  the  naval 
ftores.  It  muft  be'  the  bufinefs  of  this  tribunal  to 
fegulate  admiffion  into  the  navy,  to  determine  the 
promotions,  to  beftow  the  command,  to  fettle  the 
cruifes,  and  direft  as  much  as  poflible  all  the 
operations.  Such  will  hereafter  be  the  council  of 
a  minifter,  who,  ignorant  of  his  fun&ions,  fitu- 
ated  at  the  diftance  of  a  hundred  leagues  from 
the  fea,  devoted  either  from  inclination  •  or  ne- 
ceflity  to  the  intrigues  of  a  tempeftuous  court, 
hath  been  conftantly,  to  the  prefent  time,  the 
fport  of  a  few  obfcufe,  ignorant,  and  interefted 
adventurers. 

In  proportion  as  thefe  plafns  of  reformation 
which  we  have  been  tracing  fhall  be  carried  into 
execution,  the  fhips,  which  were  growing  rotten 
in  a  ftate  of  inaftion,  will  be  repaired,  and  others 
will  be  conftrufted.     France  will  foon  acquire 

numerous 
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numerous  fleets.    Bat  where  flail  the  refewctt  *  £,*  * 
be  fttfnd  to  pot  them  in  action  ? 

Lrr  thofe  too  magnificent  or  ufefefs  edifices, 
die  maintaining  of  which  becomes  ruinous,  be 
demolifhed :  let  there  be  a  (top  put  to  the  difho- 
nefty  which  hath,  but  too  commonly  prevailed  in 
the  purchafe  of  naval  ftores,  and  to  the  negligence 
with  which  they  have  been  hitherto  taken  care 

N  of:  let  thofe  ufeleis  hands,  which  proteftion  hath 
multiplied  in  our  arfenals,  be  difmifled:  let  the 
meafures  of  adminiftration  be  rendered  more 
fimple,  by  introducing  juftice  and  pun&uality  in 
our  payments :  let  the  crews  of  the  lhips,  which 
all  difinterefted  perfons  acknowledge  to  be  too  nu- 
merous, be  diminilhed :  let  all  thofe  officers,  who 
are  not  employed  at  lea  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate, 
be  reduced  to  half-pay :  let  every  fpecies  of  luxury, 
delicacy,  and  voluptuoufnefs,  which  enervates  our 
defenders  and  ruins  our  Iquadrons,  be  abolifhed* 
let  the  refitting  and  repairing  of  our  Ihips  become 
lefi  frequently  necefiary.  After  all  thefe  altenu- 
tions,  the  funds  at  prefent*  fet  apart  for  the  navy 
will  bf  found  fulficieot  to  pot  this  eflential  'branch 
of  our  power  upon  a  refpe&able  footing.  There 
is  even  a  very  fimple  method  of  railing  it  ftifl 
higher,  without  any  additional  acpence,  which  I 
ihaH  now  point  out. 

Francb  hath  formed  colonies  in  the  New 
World,   from  which  it  annually  receives  to  the 

-  amount  of  1 30,000,000  of  livres  *  in  commodi- 
ties*   The  lofs  of  fo  •confiderable  a  produce  would 

*  51416^6661.  13  s.  4<1. 
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b  o  o  c  ^ave  an  immenie  vacancy  in  its  fpecic,  in  its  po- 
pulation, in  its  induftry,  and  in  its  public  revenue, 
The  importance  of  preferring  thefe  rich  fettle* 
ments  hath  been  underftood,  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complifh  it,  recourfe  hath  been  had  to  battalions 
and  fortrefles.  Experience  hath  proved  the  inef- 
ficiency of  thefe  means.  The  defence  of  thefe 
colonies  belongs,  and  muft  exclufively  belong,  to 
the  navy.  The  iQands  muft  therefore  be  put  un- 
der its  protection,  and  the  expences  incurred  for 
the  inefficient  protection  of  them  muft  be  turned 
into  its  treafury :  then  will  the  ordinary  funds  of 
the  navy  of  France  be  found  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  carrying  on  its  operations  with  dignity  and 
advantage. 

Such  are  the  expectations  of  Europe.  She 
will  not  think  her  liberty  fccured,  till  a  flag  fhail 
be  feen  displayed  upon  the  ocean  that  fhall  not 
tremble  before  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  wilhes 
of  the  nations  are  now  united  in  favour  of  that 
power  which  may  be  able  to  defend  them  againft 
the  pretenfions  of  one  finglft  people  to  the  uni- 
verfcl  monarchy  of  the  feas  5  and  at  this  prefent 
period  there  is  none  but  France  that  can  free  them 
from  this  anxiety.  The  fyftem  of  equilibrium  re- 
quires, therefore,  that  the  court  of  Verfailles 
fhould  increafe  their  navy,  more  efpecially  as  they 
cannot  do  it  without  diminiflung  their  land  forces. 
Their  influence  being  then  divided  between  the 
two  elements,  will  no  longer  be  formidable  on 
either,  except  to  thofe  who  fhould  be  defirou? 
of  difturbing  the  harmony. 

JJefors 
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Before  J  die,  may  this  grcaat  revolution,  al-  b  o  o  k 
ready  begun,  be  completed ;  together  with  other 
reformations  which  I  hare  pointed  out.  Then 
fliall  I  have  obtained  the  true  reward  of  my 
vigils.  Then  (hall  I  exclaim:  It  is  not  in  vain 
that  I-  have  observed,  reflected,  and  laboured. 
Then  fliall  I  addrefs  myfelf  to  Heaven,  and  fay : 
"  Difpofe  of  me  at  prefent  according  to  thy  will, 
cc  for  mine  eyes  have  feeh  the  fplendour  of  my 
c(  country,  and  the  liberty  of  the  feas  reftored  unto 
«  all  nations  !" 
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Settlement,  tf  the  Englijh in   the  .America^ 
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B  9.5  K  ANEW  order  of  things  now  opens  itfclf  to 
x\  our  view.  England  is,  in  modern  hiftory,  the 
country  of  great  political  phenomena.  It  is  there 
that  we  have  feen  liberty  the  moft  violently  com- 
bating with  defpotifm,  fometimes  trampled  under 
its  feet,  at  other  times  vi&orious  in  its  turn. 
It  is  there  that  its  triumph  has  been  completed  $ 
which  every  thing,  even  the  fanaticifm  of  reli- 
gion, hath  concurred  in  bringing  about.  There 
it  is,  that  one  king,  juridically  brought  to  the 
fcaffold,  and  another  depofed,  with  his  whole 
race,  by  the  decree  of  the  nation,  have  given  a 
great  leffon  to  the  earth.  There  it  is,  that  in  the 
midft  of  civil  commotions,,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
momentary  tranquillity!  we  have  feen  the  exadt 
and  deep  fciences  carried  to  their  greateft  per- 
fection >  we  have  feen  the  minds  of  men,  accuftomed 
to  reafon,  to  refied,  and  to  turn  their  attention 
particularly  to  government.  It  is  there,  in  a 
word,  that  after  long  and  violent  druggies,  that 
conftitution  hath  been  formed>  which,  if  it  be 
not  perfeft,  and  free  from  all  inconvcniencies, 

K  is 
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is  at  leaft  the  moil  happily  fuited  to  the  fituation  B  o  o  k 
of  the  country  *  the  moll  favourable  to  its  trade  ?  w  v  ^ 
the  beft  calculated  to  unfold  genius,  eloquence* 
and  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  -,  the  only 
conftitution,  perhaps,  fince  man  hath  lived  in  a 
fdcial  ftate,  where  the  laws  have  fecured  to  him 
his  dignity,  his  perfonal  liberty,  and  his  freedom 
qf  thought;  where*  in.  a  wgrd.,  they  have  made 
him  a  citizen,  that  is  to  fay,  a  conftituent  and 
integral  part  of  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate  and 
of  the  nation. 

Evgi*an;d  had  not  yet  difplayed  to  the  world  Thereof 
this   great   fcene,  when   her.  fettlements   in  the  when  a« 
Archipelago  of  America  were  firft  begun.     Her  522^^. 
agriculture  was  not  extended   either   to   flax  or  »«■«■*■  tbt 

^°  American 

hemp.  The  attempts^  that  had  been  made  to  iflwdi. 
raife  mulberry-trees  and  breed  filk-worms,  had 
been  unfuccefsfiil.  The  labours  of  the  hufband- 
man  were  wholly  engaged  in  the  growing  of  corn, 
which,  notwithftanding  the  turn  of  the  nation  for 
rural  employments,  was  feldom  fufficient  for 
home  confumption,  and  many  of  their  granaries 
were  ftored  from  the  fields  bordering  on  the 
Baltic. 

Industry  was  ftill  lefs  advanced  than  agricul- 
ture. It  was  confined  to  woollen  manufactures. 
Thefe  had  been  increafed  fince  the  exportation  of 
unwrought  wool  had  been  prohibited;  but  thefq 
iflanders,  who  feemed  to  work  only  for  them- 
felves,"  were  ignorant  of  the  method  of  fpreading 
thofe  elegant  ornaments  upon  their  fluffs,  which 
tafte  contrived,  to  promote  the  fale  and  confump- 
tion of  them.,    They  fent  their  cloths  over  to 

Holland, 
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*  2  2  K  Holland,  where  the  Dutch  gave  them  their  co-- 
louring  and  glofs ;  from  whence  they  circulated  all 
over  Europe,  and  were  even  brought  back  to 
England. 

Navigation  ffcarcc  employed,  at  that  time, 
ten  thoufand  failorS.  Thefe  were  in  the  fervice 
of  exclufive  companies,  which  had  engrofled  every 
branch  of  trade,  not  excepting  that  of  woollen 
cloth,  which  alone  Conftituted  a  tenth  part  of  the 
tomrtlercial  riches  of  the  nation.  Thefe,  there- 
fore, were  centered  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four 
hundred  perfons,  who  agreed,  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage, to  fix  the  price  of  goods,  both  at  going 
out  and  coming  into  the  kingdom.  The  privi- 
leges of  thefe  monopolizers  were  exercifed  in  the 
capital,  where  the  court  fold  the  provinces. 
London  alone  had  fix  times  the  number  of  fhips 
that  all  the  other  ports  of  England  had. 

The  public  revenue  neither  was  nor  could  be 
very  confiderable.  It  was  farmed  out ;  a  ruinous 
method,  which  has  preceded  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  finance  in  all  dates,  but  has  only  been  conti- 
nued under  arbitrary  governments.  The  ex- 
pences  were  proportionable  to  the  low  ftate  of  the 
trealiiry.  The  fleet  was  fmall,  and  the  fhips  fa 
weak,  that  in  times  of  neceflity.the  merchantmen 
were  turned  into' men  of  war.  A  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  militia,  which  was  the  whole 
military  ftrength  of  the  nation,  'were  armed  in 
time  of  war.  There  were  no  (landing  forces 
in  time  of  peace,  and  the  king  himfelf  had  no 
guards. 

With 
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With  fuch  confined  powers  at  home,  the  na-  *  £  o  K 
tion  lhould  not  have  ventured  to  extend  itfelf  in  w  ■■»-»# 
fettlements  abroad.  Notwithftanding  this,  ibme 
colonies  were  eftablifhed,  which  laid  a  folid 
foundation  of  profperity.  The  origin  of  thefe 
fettlements  was  owen  to  certain  events,  the  caufes 
of  which  may  be  traced  very  far  back. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  and  Canfet 
progrefs  of  the  Englilh  government,  knows  that  £nid  the # 
the  regal  authority  was  for  a  long  time  balanced  5£l*Bri. 
oijly  by  a  fmall  number  of  great  proprietors  of tilh  ifl«^» 
land  called  Barons.     They  perpetually  oppreffed 
the  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  de- 
graded   by  flavery ;    and    they  were   conftantly 
ftruggling  againft  the  pow£r  of  the  crown,  with 
more  or  lefs  fuccefs,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  leading  men  and  the  chance  of  circum- 
ftances.      Thefe    political   difienfions    occafioned 
much  bloodfhed. 

The  kingdom  was  exhaufted  by  inteftine 
wars,  which  had  lafted  two  hundred  years,  when 
Henry  VII.  afiumed  die  reins  of  government  on 
the  decifion  of  a  battle,  in  which  the  nation,  di- 
vided into  two  camps,  had  fought  to  give  itfelf  a 
mafter.  That  able  prince  availed  himfelf  of  the 
ftate  of  depreflioh  into  which  a  feries  of  calamities 
had  funk  his  fubje£ts,  to  extend  the  regal  autho- 
rity, the  limits  of  which,  the  anarchy  of  the  feu- 
dal government,  though  continually  encroaching 
upon  them,  had  never  been  able  to  fix.  He  was 
aflifted  in  this  undertaking  by  the  faftion  wjiich  •  4 

had  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  which,  fc 

being   the  weakeft,    could  not  hope  to  maintain  .  *  ^* 

Vol.  VI.  T  itfelf 
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B  xiv  *  ll^  m  t^ie  princ^Pa^  employments  to  which  thofe 
who  were  engaged  in  it  had  been  raifed,  unlefs 
they  fupported  the  ambition  of  their  leader.  This 
plan  was  ftrengthened  by  permitting  the  nobility, 
for  the  firft  time,  to  alienate  their  lands.  Thi* 
dangerous  indulgence,  joined  to  a  tafte  for  luxury, 
which  then  began  to  prevail  in  Europe,  brought 
on  a  great  revolution  in  die  fortunes  of  indivi- 
duals. The  immenfc  fiefs  of  the  barons  were 
gradually  diflipated,  and  the  eftates  of  the  com- 
moners increafed. 

The  rights  belonging  to  the  feveral  eftates 
being  divided  with  the  property  of  them,  it  be- 
came fo  much  the  more  difficult  to  unite  the  will 
and  the  power  of  many  againft  the  authority  of 
one.  The  monarchs  took  advantage  of  this  pe- 
riod, fo  favourable  to  their  ambition,  to  govern 
without  control.  The  decayed  nobility  were  in 
fear  of  a  power  which  they  had  reinforced  with  all 
their  lofies.  The  commons  thought  themfelves 
fufficiently  honoured  by  the  privilege  of  impofing 
all  the  national  taxes.  The  people,  in  fome  de- 
gree eafed  of  their  yoke,  by  this  flight  alteration 
in  the  conftitution,  and  whofe  circle  of  ideas  is 
always  confined  to  bufmefs  or  labour*  became 
tired  of  feditions,  from  the  defolation  and  mifcrics 
which  were  the  confequence  and  the  punifhment 
of  them.  So  that,  while  the  nation  was  employed 
in  fearch  of  that  fovereign  authority  which  had 
been  loft  in  the  confufion  of  civil  wars,  its  views* 
were  fixed  upon  the  monarch  alone.  The  majefly 
of  the  throne,  the  whole  luftre  of  which  was  cen- 
tered  in  him,  feemed  to  be  the  fource  of  that 

authority, 
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authority,  of  which  it  fhould  only  be  the  vifible  book 
r  fign  and  permanent  inftrument. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  England,  when 
James  I.  was  called  thither  from  Scotland,  as 
being  fole  heir  to  the  two  kingdoms,  which,  by 
his  acedfion,  were  united  under  one  head.  A 
turbulent  nobility,  imparting  their  fury  to  their 
barbarous  vaflals,  had  kindled  the  fire  of  feditioh 
in  thofe  northern  mountains  which  divided  the 
ifland  into  two  diftinft  ftates.  The  monarch  had, 
from  his  earlieft  years,  been  as  averfe  from  limited 
authority,  as  the  people  were  from  defpotifm  and 
abfolute  monarchy,  which  then  prevailed  all  over 
Europe j  and  as  the  new  king  was  equal  to  other 
fovereigns,  it  was  natural  that  he  fhould  be  am- 
bitious of  the  fame  power.  His  predeceflbrs  had 
enjoyed  it,  even  in  England,  for  a  century  paft.  • 
But  he  was  not  aware  that  they  owed  it  to  their 
own  political  abilities,  or  to  favourable  circum- 
ftances.  This  religious  prince,  who  believed  he 
held  all  from  God  and  nothing  from  men,  fancied 
that  ftrength  of  reafon,  wifdom,  and  council,  was 
centered  in  himfelf,  and  feemed  to  arrogate  to 
himfelf  that  infallibility  of  which  the  pope  had 
been  deprived  by  the  reformation,  the  tenets  of 
which  he  adopted,  though  he  difliked  them. 
Thefe  falfe  principles,,  which  tended  to  change 
government  into  a  myftery  of  religion,  the  more ' 
odious  as  it  -equally  influences  the  opinions, 
wills,  and  adtiona  of  men,  were  fo  rooted  in  his 
mind,  together  with  all  the  other  prejudices  of  a 
bad  education,    that  he  did  not  even  think  of 
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B  xiv  K  ^uPP°rting  them  with  any  of  the  human  aids  of 
prudence  or  fore*. 

Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  ge- 
neral dilpofition  of  the  people  than  this  fyftem. 
All  was  in  commotion  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  difcovery  of  America  had  haftened  the  ad- 
vancement of  Europe.  Navigation  extended 
round  the  whole  globe.  The  mutual  intercourfe 
of  nations  would  foon  have  removed  prejudices, 
and  opened  die  door  to  induftry  and  knowledge. 
The  mechanical  and  liberal  arts  were  extended, 
and  were  advancing  to  perfe&ion  by  the  luxury 
that  prevailed.  Literature  acquired  the  orna-* 
ments  of  tafte ;  and  the  fciences  gained  that  de- 
gree of  folidity  which  fprings  from  a  fpirit  of 
calculation  and  commerce.  The  circle  of  politics 
was  extended.  This  univerfal  ferment  exalted 
the  ideas  of  men.  The  feveral  bodies  which, 
compofed  the  monftrous  coloflus  of  Gothic  go- 
vernment, roufed  from  that  lethargic  ftate  of 
ignorance  in  which  they  had  been  funk  for  many 
ages,  foon  began  to  exert  themfelves  on  all  fides, 
and  to  form  enterprifes.  On  the  continent, 
where  mercenary  troops  had  been  adopted,  under 
pretence  of  maintaining  difcipline,  moft  princes 
acquired  an  unlimited  authority,  oppreffing  their 
fubje£ls  either  by  force  or  intrigue.  In  England, 
the  love  of  liberty,  fo  natural  to  every  feeling 
or  thinking  man,  excited  in  die  people  by  the 
authors  of  religious  innovations,  and  awakened  in 
the  minds  of  men,  enlightened  by  becoming  con- 
verfant  with  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  who 

derived 
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derived  from  their  democratic  government  that  B  £  £  ic 
fublimity  of  reafon  and  fentiment  by  which  they 
are  diftinguifhed ;  tliis  love  of  liberty  kindled  in 
every  generous  breaft  the  utmoft  abhorrence  for 
unlimited  authority.  The  afcendant  which  Eliza- 
beth found  means  to  acquire  and  to  preferve,  by 
an  uninterrupted  profperity  of  forty  years,  with-. 
held  this  impatience,  or  turned  it  to  enterprifes 
that  were  beneficial  to  the  ftate.  But  no  fooner 
did  another  branch  afcend  the  throne,  and  the 
fceptre  devolved  to  a  monarch,  who,  by  the  very ' 
violence  of  his  pretenfions,  was  not  much  to  be 
dreaded,  than  the  nation  afferted  its  rights,  and 
entertained  the  ambitious  thoughts  of  governing 
itfelf. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  warm  difputes  arofe 
between  the  court  and  the  parliament.  Both 
powers  feemed  to  be  making  trial  of  their  ftrength 
by  continual  oppofition.  The  prince  pretended, 
that  an  entire  paffive  obedience  was  due  to  him 5 
and  that  national  aflemblies  were  only  the  orna- 
ments, not  the  bafis,  of  the  conftitution.  The 
citizens  loudly  exclaimed  againft  thefe  principles, 
always  weak  when  they  come  to  be  difcuffed ; 
and  maintained,  that  the  people  were  an  eflential 
part  of  government,  as  well  as  the  monarch,  and, 
perhaps,  in  a  higher  degree.  The  one*  is  the  mat- 
ter, the  other  the  form.  Now  the  form  may, 
and  muft  change,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
matter.  The  fupreme  law,  is  the  welfare  of  ^he 
people,  not  that  of  the  prince;  the  king  may 
die,  the  monarchy  may  be  at  an  end ;  and  fo- 
ciety  fubfift  without   either  monarch  or  throne. 

T  3  In 
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B  £  °  K  In  this  manner  the  Englifli  reafoned  at  the  dawn 
of  liberty.  They  quarrelled,  they  oppofed,  and 
threatened  each  other.  James  died  in  the  midft  of 
thefe  debates,  leaving  his  ion  to.difcufs  his  rights> 
with  the  refolution  of  extending  them. 

The  experience  of  all  ages  has  (hewn,  that  the 
flate  of  tranquillity  which  follows  the  eftabli(h~ 
ment  of  abfolute  power,  occafions  a  coolnefs  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  damps  their  courage* 
cramps  their  genius,  and  throws  a  whole  nation 
into  an  univerfal  lethargy.  But  let  us  explain 
the  fucceffive  progreflion  of  this*  mifery  ;  and  let 
the  people  be  acquainted  .with  the  profound  ftate 
of  annihilation  into  which  they  are  funk,  or  with 
which  they  are  menaced. 

As  foon  as  the  great  object,  which  men  only 
view  with  fear  and  trembling,  hath  been  railed 
up  in  the  midft  of  the  nation,  the  fubjedts  are 
divided  into  two  clafles*.  One  of  them  keeps  at 
a  diftance,  from  fear  >  the  other  approaches  this 
objeft  from  ambition ;  and  the  latter  flatters  it- 
felf  with  fecurity,  from  thc^  confeioufnefs  of  its 
m^annefs.  It  forms,  between  the  defpot  and  the 
reft  of  the-  nation,  an  order  of  fubaltern  tyrants, 
not  lefs  fufpicious,  and  more  cruel,  than  their 
matter.  One  hears  nothing  from  them  but  thefe 
words:  The  king  hath  faid  it;  it  is  the  king's 
pleafure;  I  have  feeri  the  king;  I  have  fupped 
with  the  king ;  it  is  the  king's  intention.  Thefe 
words  are  always  liftened  to  with  aftonifhment  * 
and  they  are  foon  confidered  as  the  orders  of  the 
fovereign.  Should  there  be  any  energy  remain- 
ing, it  is  among  the  military,  whole  fenfe  of  their 

own 
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own  importance  only  ferves  to  make  them  more  B  %fi  K 
infolent.  What  part  doth  the  prieft  aft  fai  this 
conjun&ure  ?  If  he  be  in  favour,  *he  completes 
the  flavifhnefs  and  degeneracy  of  the  people  by 
his  example  and  by  his  difcourfes :  if  he  be 
negle&ed,  he  grows  odt  of  humour,  becomes 
factious,  and  feeks  out  fome  fanatic,  who  will 
facrifice  himfelf  to  his  views.  In  all  parts  where 
there  are  no  fixed  laws,  no  juftice,  no  unalterable 
forms,  no  real  property,  the  influence  of  the  ma- 
giftrate  is  little  or  nothing;  he  waits  only  for  a 
fignal,  to  become  whatever  one  may  chufe.  The 
great  nobleman  cringes  before  the  prince,  and 
the  people  cringe  before  the  great  nobleman. 
The  natural  dignity  of  man  is  eclipfed ;  and  he 
hath  not  the  leaft  idea  of  his  rights.  Around  the 
defpot,  his  agents  and  his  favourites,  the  fubjc&s 
are  crufhed  under  foot,  with  {he  fame  inadvert- 
ence that  we  crufti  the  infefts  which  fwarm 
among  the  duft  of  our  fields.  The  morals  are 
become  corrupt.  There  comes  a  time  when  the 
moft  inordinate  vexations,  and  the  moft  unheard- 
of  outrages,  lofe  their  atrocious  chara&er,  and 
no  longer  excite  horror.  Any  one  who  ihould 
pronounce  the  names  of  virtue,  of  patriotism,  and 
of  equity,  would  only  be  confidered  as  a  man  cf 
too  much  warmth;  an  expreffion  which  always 
implies,  an  abjeft  indulgence  of  crimes  by  which 
we  profit.  The  body  of  the  nation  becomes  dif- 
folute  and  fuperftitious ;  for  defpotifm  cannot  be 
eftabliflied  without  the  interference  of  fuperftition, 
nor  be  maintained  without  its  fupport;  and  fer- 
vitude  leads  on   to   debauchery,    which    affords 
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Bxiv.*  ^omc  rc^  to. the  mind,  and  is  never  fuppfeflfck 
Men  of  information,  if  there  be  any  of  them  re- 
maining, have  their  views  j  they  pay  their  court 
to  the  great,  and  profefs  the  religion  of  policy. 
Tyranny,  leading  on  in  its  train  a  number  6f 
fpies  and  informers,  thefe  are  coniequently  to  be 
found  in  all  dates,  not  excepting  the  mod  diftin- 
guifhed  of  them.  The  lead  indifcretion  affuming 
the  hue  of  high  treafon,  enemies  are  very  danger- 
ous, and  friends  become  fufpicious.  Men  think 
litde,  fay  nothing,  and  are  afraid  of  reasoning: 
they  are  even  alarmed  at  their  own  ideas.  The 
philofopher  keeps  his  thoughts  to  himfelf,  as  the 
rich  man  conceals  his  treafure.  The  man  who 
leads  the  bed  life,  is  the  moft  unknown.  Miftruft 
and  terror  form  the  bafis  of  the  general  manners. 
The  citizens  live  feparate  from  each  other;  and 
the  whole  nation  becomes  melancholy,  pufillani- 
mou^  ftupid,  and  filent.  Such  is  the  feries,  fuch 
the  fatal  fymptoms,  or  the  fcale  of  mifery,  by 
which  every  nation  may  learn  the  degree  of  its  own 
wretchednefs. 

If,  in  lieu  of  the  preceding  phenomena,  we 
imagine  others  that  are  dire&ly  contrary,  they 
will  indicate  that  motion  of  legiflative  bodies  which 
tends  to  liberty.1  It  is  diforderly,  it  is  rapid,  it  is 
violent.  It  is  a  fever,  more  or  lefs  ardent,  but 
always  attended  with  convulfions.  Every  thing 
announces  fedition  and  murders.  Every  thing 
makes  the  people  tremble,  left  a  general  diflblu- 
tion  ftiould  take  place ;  and  if  they  be  not  deftined 
to  experience  this  laft  evil,  it  is  in  blood  that  their 
felicity  muft  revive, 

England 
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.  England  experienced  this '  in  the  beginning  *  °  °  K 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  who,  though  not  fo 
great  a  pedant  as  his  father,  was  equally  fond  of 
authority.  The  divifion  which  had  begun  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  parliament,  fpread  itfelf 
throughout  the  nation.  The  higheft  clafs  of 
the  nobility,  and  the  fecond,  which  was  the 
richeft,  afraid  of  being  confounded  with  the  vul- 
gar, engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  king,  from  whom 
they  derived  that  borrowed  luftre,  which  they  re- 
turned him  by  a  voluntary  and  venal  bondage. 
As  they  ftill  pofleffed  mod  of  the  confiderabJe 
land-eftates,  they  engaged  almoft  all  the  country 
people  in  their  party;  who  naturally  love  the 
king,  becaufe  they  think  he  muft  love  them. 
London,  and  all  the  great  towns,  inipired  by 
municipal  government  tvith  the  republican  fpirit, 
declared  for  the  parliament,  and  drew  along  with 
them  the  trading  part  of  the  nation,  who,  va- 
luing themfelves  as  much  as  the  merchants  in 
Holland,  afpired  to  the  fame  freedom  as  that  de- 
mocracy. 

These  divifions  brought  on  the  fharpeft,  the 
moil  bloody,  and  the  mod  obftinate  civil  war 
ever  recorded  in  hiftory.  Never  did  the  Engliih 
fpirit  fhew  itfelf  in  fo  dreadful  9  manner.  Every 
day  exhibited  frefh  fcenes  of  violence,  which 
feemed  to  have  been  already  carried  to  the  higheft 
excefs ;  and  thefe  again  were  outdone  by  others, 
ftill  more  atrocious.  It  feemed  as  if  the  nation 
was  juft  upon  the  brink  of  deftru&ion,  and  that 
every  Briton  had  fworn  to  bury  himfelf  under 
the  ruins  of  his  country. 

In 
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In   this  general  tumult,   the  moft  moderate 

fought  for  a  peaceable  retreat  in  the  American 

mcSh!      iflands,  which  the  Englilh  had  lately  feized  tfpon. 

?rjtJJ*        The  tranquillity  they  found  there,  induced  others 

|t°pW4*      to  follow  them.     While  the  fedition  was  (preading 

in  the  mother-country,  the  polonies  grew  up  and 

were  peopled.     The  patriots  who  had  fled  from 

faftion  were  foon  after  joined  by  the  royalifts,  who 

were  oppreffed  by  the  republican  party,  which  had 

at  laft  prevailed. 

Both  thefe  were  followed  by  thofe  reftlefs  and 
fpirited  men,  whofe  ftrong  paflions  inlpire  them 
with,  great  defires  and  vaft  projefts ;  who  defpiffe 
dangers,  hazards,  and  fatigues,  and  wifh  to  fee  no 
other  end  to  them  but  deadi  or  fortune ;  who 
know  of  no  medium  between  affluence  and  want ; 
equally  calculated  to  overturn  or  to  ferve  their 
country,  to  lay  it  wafte  or  to  enrich  it. 

The  iflands  were  alfb  the  refuge  of  merchants 
who  had  been  unfortunate  in  trade,  or  were  re- 
duced by  their  creditors  to  a  ftate  of  indigence 
and  idlenefs.  Unable  as  they  were  to  fulfil  their 
engagements,  this  very  misfortune  paved  the  way 
to  their  profperity.  After  a  few  years  they  re- 
turned with  affluence  into  their  own  country,  and 
met  with  the  higheft  refpe£t  in  thofe  very  places 
from  whence  they  had  been  banifhed  with  igno- 
miny and  contempt. 

This  refource  was  ftill  more  neceflary  for  young 
people,  who  in  the  firft  tranfports  of  youth  had 
been  drawn  into  excefles  of  debauchery  and  licen- 
tioufnefs.  If  they  had  not  quitted  their  country, 
fhame  and  dilgrace,  which  never  fail  to  deprefs 
7  the 
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the  mind,  would  have  prevented  diem  from  re-  B  **  * 
covering  either  regularity  of  manners  or  public  w-^*.-* 
efteem.  But,  in  another  country,  where  the  ex- 
perience they  had  of  vice  might  prove .  a  leffon  of 
wifdom,  and  where  they  had  no  occafion  to  at- 
tempt to  remove  any  unfavourable  impreflions, 
they  found,  after  their  misfortunes,  a  harbour  in 
which  they  refted  with  fafety.  Their  induftry 
made  amends  for  their  part  follies ;  and  men  who 
had  left  Europe  like  vagabonds,  and  who  had 
difgraced  it,  returned  honeft  men,  and  ufeful 
members  of  fociety. 

All  thefe  feveral  colonifts  had  at  their  diipofal, 
for  the  clearing  and  tilling  of  their  lands,  die 
mod  profligate  fet  of  men  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
who  had  deferved  death  for  capital  crimes;  but 
who,  from  motives  of  humanity  and  good  policy, 
were  fuffered  to  live  and  to  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ftate.  Thefe  malefa&ors,  who  were  trans- 
ported for  a  term  of  years,  which  they  were  to 
fpend  in  flavery,  became  induftrious,  and  ac- 
quired manners,  which  placed  them  once  more  in 
the  way  of  fortune.  There  were  fome  of  thofe, 
who,  when  reftored  to  fociety  by  the  freedom 
they  had  gained,  became  planters,  heads  of  fami- 
lies, and  the  owners  of  the  beft  plantations ;  a 
proof  how  much  it  is  for  the  intereft  of  a  civilized 
fociety  to  admit  this  lenity  in  the  penal  laws,  ib 
conformable  to  human  nature,  which  is  frail,  but 
capable  of  fenfibility,  and  of  turning  from  evil  to 
good. 

The  mother-country,  however,  was  too  much  &£*£** 
taken  up  widi  its  own  domeftic  diffenfions,    to  SJ^JJJ1 
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B  xiv  K  ^ink  °f  g^ng  laws  to  the  iflands  under  its  do-  * 
minion ;  and  the  colonifts  were  not  fufficiendy  en- 
lightened to  draw  up  fuch  a  fyftem  of  legiflation 
as  was  fit  for  an  infant  fociety.  While  the  civil 
war  was  re&ifying  the  government  in  England, 
the  colonies,  juft  emerging  from  a  ftate  of  infancy, 
formed  their  own  conftitution  upon  the  model  of 
the  mother-countcy.  In  each  of  thefe  feparatc 
fettlements;  a  chief  reprefents  the  king;  a  council, 
the  peers  \  and  the  deputies  of  the  feveral  diftri&s, 
the  commons.  The  general  affembly  enafts  laws, 
regulates  taxes,  and  judges  of  the  adminiftration. 
The  executive  part  belongs  to  the  governor ;  who 
alfo  occafionally  determines  upon  caufes  which 
have  not  been  tried  before,  but  in  conjun&ion 
with  the  council,  and  by  the  majority  of  votes. 
But  as  the  members  of  this  body  derive  their 
rank  from  him,  it  is  feldom  that  they  thwart  his 
defigns. 

•  Great  Britain,  to  reconcile  her  own  interefts 
with  the  freedom  of  her  *  colonies,  took  care  that 
no  laws  ihould  be  ena&ed  there,  which  were  in- 
confident  with  their  own.  She  hath  required 
that  her  delegates  Ihould  take  an  oath  that,  in 
the  places  fubjedfc  to  their  authority,  they  would 
never  allow,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  any 
deviation  from  the  regulations  eftablilhed  for  the 
jfrofperity  of  her  trade.  This'  tie  of  an  oath 
hath  been  contrived,  becaufe,  as  the  iflands  them- 
felves  regulate  and  pay  the  greater  part  of  the 
falaries  of  their  chiefs,  it  was  to  be  apprehended 
that  fome  of  thefe  comrrianders  might  endeavour 
to  excite  liberality  by  their  indulgence.  An- 
other 
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other  check  hath  been  put  to  corruption.  It  is  B  o  °  * 
neceflary  that  the  ftipend  granted  to  the  governor, 
fhould  extend  to  the  whole  duration  of  his  ad- 
miniftration ;  and  that  it  fhould  be  die  objeft  of 
the  firft  bill  pafled  on  his  arrival.  Thefe  pre- 
cautions have  however  appeared  infufficient  to 
fome  perfons  of  a  defpotic  turn  of  mind.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  hath  been  their  opinion,  to  profcribe 
a  cuftom,  which  in  fome  meafure  made  thofe 
who  ifiue  orders  dependent  upon  men  who  were 
fubordinate  to  them;  but  the  parliament  have 
always  refufed  to  make  this  alteration.  JuftJy 
dreading  that  fpirit  of  rapacioufnefs  which  in- 
1  duces  men  to  crofs  the  feas,  they  have  always 
kept  up  a  cuftom  which  they  think  proper  to 
check  the  lpirit  of  cupidity  and  tyranny.  It  is 
with  the  fame  view,  that  they  have  decreed  againfl: 
thofe  governors  who  fhould  violate  the  laws  of 
the  colonies,  the  fame  penalties  as  are  inflidted 
in  England  on  thofe  who  treipafs  upon  the  national 
confutation. 

The  parliament  have  likewife  impowered  the 
iflands,  to  have  in  the  mother-country  deputies 
appointed  to  take  care  of  their  interefts.  Their 
principal  duty  is  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of 
the  ftatutes  pafled  in  the  colonies.  Thefe  a£ts 
are  executed  provifionally :  but  they  do  not  pafs 
into  a  law  till  they  have  been  approved  of  by 
the  fovereign.  '  This  fan&ion  once  obtained, 
they  can  only  be  revoked  by  an  affembly  of  the 
colony  itfelf,  or  by  the  parliament;  which  exer- 
cifes  fupreme  authority  over  the  whole  empire. 
The  bufinefs  of  the  agents  of  the  iflands  at  Lon- 
don, 
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book  don,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  die  repreferiratives  of 
the  people  in  the  Britifh  fenate.  Unhappy  will 
it  be  for  the  ftate,  if  ever  it  ftiould  difregard  the 
clamours  of  the  reprefentativ^s,  whoever  they  may 
be.  The  counties  in  England  would  rife  j  the 
colonies  would  (hake  off  their  allegiance  in  Ame- 
rica i  the  treafures  of  both  worlds  would  be  loft  tq 
the  mother-country,  and  the  whole  empire  would 
fall  into  confufion. 

The  fources  of  public  felicity  have  not  yet 
been  corrupted  by  this  improper  fpirit.  The 
fetdements  formed  in  the  Weft  Indies  have  beenx 
always  attached  to  their  own  country  by  the  ties 
of  blood,  and  by  thofe  of  neceffity.  Their 
planters  have  been  conftantly  looking  up  to  their 
mother-country,  who  is  ever  attentive  to  their 
prefervation  and  their  improvement.  One  might 
fay,  that  as  the  eagle,  who  never  lofts  fight  of 
the  neft  where  fhe  fofters  her  young,  London 
feems  to  look  down  upon  her  colonies,  and  to  fee 
them  grow  up  and  profper  under  her  tender  care. 
Her  numberlefs  veflels,  covering  an  extent  of 
two  thoufand  leagues  with  their  proud  fails,  form, 
as  it  were,  a  bridge  over  the  ocean ;  by  which 
they  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  communication 
between  both  worlds.  With  good  laws,  which 
maintain  what  fhe  has  once  eftablifhed,  fhe  pre- 
ferves  her  pofiefllons  abroad  without  a  (landing 
army,  which  is  always  an  oppreffive  and  ruinous 
burden.  Two  very  fmall  corps,  fixed  at  An- 
tigua and  Jamaica,  are  fufficient  for  a  nation 
which  thinks,  with  reafbn,  that  maritime  forces, 
well  maintained,  kept  in  continual  employment, 

and 
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and  always  dire&ed  towards  the  public  good,  arc  B  £  £  K 
the  true  fortifications  of  thefe  uleful  fcttlcmcnts;       ^_    w  \j 

By  thefe  beneficent  regulations,  di&ated  by  hu- 
manity and  found  policy,  the  Englifh  iflands  jbon 
grew  happy,  though  not  rich.  Their  culture  was 
confined  to  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger,  and  indigo. 
Some  of  the  enterprifing  colonifts  imported  fu- 
gar canes  from  Brazil,  and  they  mu)tiplicd  prodi- 
gioufly,  but  to  no  great  purpofe.  They  were 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  managing  this  valuable 
plant,  and  drew  from  it  fuch  indifferent  fugar, 
that  it  was  either  rejefted  in  Europe,  or  fold  at 
the  loweft  price.  A  feries  of  voyages  to  Fernam- 
bucca  taught  them  how  to  make  ufe  of  the  trea- 
fure  they  had  carried  off;  and  the  Poituguefe, 
who  till  then  had  engrofied  all  the  fugar  trade, 
found;  in  1650,  in  an  ally,  whofe  induftry  they 
thought  precarious,  a  rival  who  was  one  day  to 
fupplant  them. 

The.  mother-country,  however,  hadbutavery  Meiniem- 
fmall  fhare  in  the  profperity  of  her  Colonies.  Smother. 
They  themfelves  fent  their  own  commodities  di-  «°«»tnr«» 

MCttre  to  it- 

re&ly  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  thought  fcif  «ii  the 
they  would  be  difpofed  of  to  moft  advantage  ?  and  Df  the  *"* 
indifcriminately  admitted  fhips  of  all  nations  into  lfl**u- 
their  ports.      This  unlimited   freedom   muft  of 
courfe  throw  almoft  all  their  trade  into  the  hands 
of  that  nation  which,  in  confcquence  of  the  low 
intereft  their  money  bears,  the  largenefs  of  their 
ftock,  the  number  of  their  fhips,  and  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  of  their  duties   of  import  and   export, 
could  afford  to  make  the  beft  terms,  to  buy  at 
the  dearcft,  and  fell  at  die  cheapeft  rate.    Thefe 
#  people 
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B  xi°  K  pcopfc.wciT  ^c  Dutch.  They  united  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  fupcrior  army ;  which,  being  ever 
mafter  of  the  field,  is  free  in  all  its  operations. 
They  foon  feized  upon  the  profits  of  fo  many  pro- 
ductions, which  they  had  neither  planted  nor 
♦gathered.  Ten  of  their  (hips  were  fcen  in  the 
Britifti  iflands  to  one  Englifh  veflel. 

The  nation  had  paid  little  attention  to . this  evil 
during  the  difturbances  of  the  civil  wars ;  but  as 
foon  as  thefe  troubles  were  compofed,  and  the 
ftate  reftored  to  tranquillity  by  the  very  violence 
of  its  commotions,  it  began  to  turn  its  views  to- 
wards its  foreign  pofleffions.  It  perceived  that 
thofe  fubjefts,  who  had  as  it  were  taken  refuge  in 
America,  would  be  loft  to  the  ftate,  if  foreign 
powers,  which  confumed  the  fruits  of  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  colonies,  were  not  excluded.  The 
deliberate  and  weighty  difcufiion  of  this  point 
brought  on  the  famous  navigation  aft  in  165 1, 
which  excluded  all  foreign  fhips  from  entering 
the  harbours  of  the  Englilh  iflands,  and  confe- 
quently  obliged  their  produce  to  be  exported  di- 
reftly  to  the  countries  under  the  dominion  of 
England.  The  government,  though  aware  of  the 
inconveniencies  of  fuch  an  exclufion,  was  not 
alarmed  at  it, 'but  confidered  the  empire  only  as 
a  tree,  the  fap  of  which  muft  be  turned  back  to 
the  trunk,  when  it  flows  too  frtely  to  fome  of  the 
branches. 

However,  thi$  reftraining  law  was  not  then 
enforced  in  its  utmoft  rigour.  Perhaps  the  fhips 
belonging  to  the  mother-country  were  not  fuffi- 
ciently  numerous  to  carry  off  all  the  produftions 

of 
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of  the  iflands;  perhaps,  apprehenfions  jnight  pre-  B 
vail,    that  the  colonifts  '  might  be  exafperated  by 
fuddenly  depriving  their  coafts  of  a  competition 
which  increafed  the  price  of  their  commodities. 
Perhaps,  the  plantations  ftill  required  fome  fupb- 
port,  in  order  to  bring  their  cultures  to  that  de- 
gree of  perfeftion  that  was  expe&ed.     However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  the  act  of  naviga- 
tion was  not  rigoroufly  put  in  execution  till  1660. 
At  this  period,  the  Englifh  fugars  had  been  fub- 
ftituted  to  thofe  of  Portugal,  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.     It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  they 
would  equally  have  fupplanted  them  to  the  fouth, 
had  not  the  obligation  impofed  upon  all  the  na- 
vigators to  ftop  at  the  Britifh  ports  before  they 
pafled  the   Streights  of  Gibraltar,   put  an  infur- 
mountable  obftacle  to  this  trade.     It  is  true,  that 
in  order  to  attain  this  fuperiority  over  the  only  na- 
tion that  was  in  poffeflion  of  this  commodity,  the 
Englifh   had   been  obliged   greatly  to  lower  the 
price  of  it ;    but  their  plentiful  crops  made  them 
ample  amends  for  this  neceffary  facrifice.     If  other 
nations  were  encouraged  by  their  fuccefs  to  raife 
plantations,    at  leaft  for  their  own  confumption, 
the  Englifh  opened  other  markets,  which  fuppli- 
ed  the  place  of  the  former.     The  only  misfortune 
they  experienced  in  a  long  feries  of  years,    was, 
the  feeing  many  of  their  cargoes  taken  by  French 
privateers,  and  fold  at  a  low  price.     The  planter 
(uftained  by  this  a  double  inconvenience,  that  of 
lofing  part  of  his  fugars,  and  being  obliged  to  fell 
the  remainder  below  their  value. 

Vol.  VI.  U  Notwith- 
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B  xiv  K  Notwithstanding  thcfc  traofient  piracies* 
l>,-j  which  always  teafed  in  time  of  peace,  the  plant- 
?/ £  til!11  ations  ft*11  continued  to  increafe  in  the  Englifh 
whidf  Eo  tfkrok'  AH  ^C  productions  peculiar  to  America 
land  dmred  were  more  carefully  attended  to ;  but  the  wealthy 
iflandf.  proprietors  attached  themfelves  more  particularly 
ufeof  it.  tQ  t^e  cui^fg  0f  fijgar,  the  fale  of  which  was  con* 

ftantly  ihcreafing  thoughout  all  Europe.  This 
profperity  exifted  for  the  fpace  of  half  a  century, 
when  attentive  men  perceived  that  the  exporta- 
tion* decreafed.  It  was  then  almoft  generally 
believed  that  the  colonies  were  cxhauftedj  even 
the  national  fenate  adopted  this  idea,  not  consider- 
ing that  if  the  foil  no  longer  had  that  degree  of 
fertility  peculiar  to  lands  newly  cleared,  it  (till 
retained  that  fhare  of  fruitfulnds  which  the  earth 
feldom  lofes,  unlefs  its  fubftance  be  altered  by 
'  the  calamities  or  by  the  irregularities  of  nature. 
The  truth  was  foon  afcertained,  and  the  Englifh 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  the  foreign 
marts  were  infenfibly  {hut  againft  Great  Britain, 
aud  would  foon  be  opened  only  to  France.  This 
kingdom,  which,  from  its  natural  advantages, 
and  from  the  a&ive  genius  of  its  inhabitants, 
Ihould  be  foremoft  in  every  undertaking,  is  fa 
restrained  by  die  nature  of  its  government,  that 
it  is  the  laft  in  becoming  acquainted  with  its 
own  interefts.  The  French  firft  procured  their 
fugars  from  the  Englifh.  They  afterwards  made 
fome  for  their  own  confumption,  then  for  (ale> 
till  restraints  of  every  kind  obliged  them  to  con- 
fine themfelves  merely  to  what  they  wanted.  It ' 
yas  not  till  171 6",  that  their  iflands  began  again 

to 
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to  fbpply  other  nations*     The  fuperiority  of  their  B  2}£  K 
foil,  the  advantage  of  frefh  lands,   the  frugality  c  ■yj 
of  their  planters,  who  were  yet  poor,  all  confpired 
to  enable  them  to  fell  the  production  at  a  lower 
price  than  their  competitors.     It  was  moreover 
of  a  bette  rqualityj    accordingly,  as  it  increaf- 
ed,  that  which  was  formerly  in  fo  great  reqtieft, 
was  rejected  in  all  the  markets.     Towards  the 
year  1740,  the  fugar  of  the  French  plantations 
became  fufficient  for  general  confumption,   and 
at  this  period  the  Englifli  were  reduced  to  cul- 
tivate no  more  than  what  they  wanted  for  their 
own  ufe.     The  quantity  they  made  was  ftill  very 
trifling  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  the 
ufe  of  tea,   and  the  habit  of  other  indulgences, 
foon  increafed  prodigioufly   the   confumption  of 
this  article. 

Barbado.es  was  one  of  the  Britifh  pofleflions  The  in*. 
which  furnilhed  moft  of  this  commodity.     This  Liiem*** 
ifland,   which  is  fituated  to  windward  of  all  the  Jb£' ©!** 
reft,  appeared  to  have  never  been  inhabited  even  W**™1** 
by  lavages,  when,  in  1627,  fome  Englifh  families 
went  to  fettle  there,  but  without  any  interference 
of  government.     It  was  not  till  two  years  after, 
that  a  regular  colony  was  eftablifhed  there,  at  the 
expence  and  by  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Carlifle, 
who,  on  the  tragical  death  of  Charles  I.  was  de-    . 
prived  of  a  property  which  had  been  too  impru- 
dently granted  him  by  that  weak  prince.     It  was 
found  covered  with  fuch  large  and  hard  trees, 
that  uncommon  refolution  and  patience  were  re- 
quired to  fell  them  and  root  them  up.     The 
ground  was  foon  cleared  of  this  incumbrance,  or 
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dripped  of  this  ornament :  for  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther nature  does  not  decorate  her  own  work  better 
than  man,  who  alters  every  thing  for  himfelf 
alone.  Some  patriots,  tired  of  feeing  the  blood  of 
their  countrymen  fpilt,  went  and  peopled  this 
,  foreign  land.  While  the  other  colonies  were  ra- 
ther ravaged  than  cultivated  by  thofe  vagabonds 
•  who  had  been  driven  from  their  native  country 
by  poverty  or  licentioufnefs,  Barbadoes  daily  re- 
ceived new  inhabitants,  who  brought  along  with 
them  not  only  their  flock  of  money,,  but  a  turn 
for  labour,  courage,  adtivity,  and  ambition; 
thofe  vices  and  virtues  which  are  the  effedt  of 
civil  wars. 

By  thefe  means,  an  ifland,  which  is  no  more 
than  feven  leagues  in  length,  from  two  to.five  in 
breadth,  and  eighteen  in  circumference,  attained, 
in  lefs  than  forty  years,  to  a  population  of  more 
than,  a  hundred  thoufand  fouls,  and  to  a  trade 
that  employed  four  hundred  fhips  of  150  tons 
burden  each.  Never  had  the  earth  beheld  fuch 
a  number  of  planters  collefted  in  fo  fmall  a  com- 
pals,  or  fo  many  rich  productions  raifed  in  To 
fhort  a  time.  The  labours,  diredted  by  Euro- 
peans, were  performed  by  flaves  purchaied  in 
Africa,  or  even  ftolen  in  America.  This  new 
ipecies  of  barbarity  was  but  a  ruinous  kind  of  prop 
for  a  new  edifice,  and  very  nearly  occafioned  the 
fubverfion  of  it. 
Confpincy  Some  Englifhmen,  who  had  landed  on  the 
thiamin  coafts  of  the  continent  to  get  flaves,  were  difco- 
Baibadoei.  vered  by  the  Caribs  who  were  the  obje&s  of  their 
fearch.    Thefe  favages  fell  upon  them,  and  put 

them 
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them  all  to  death  or  to  flight.  A :  young  man,  B  ^y.  K: 
who  had  been  long  purfued;  ran  into  a  wood; 
where  an  Indian  woman  meeting  him,  faved  his 
life,  concealed  and  fed  him,  and  fome  time  after 
condufted  him  to  the  fea-fide.  His  companions 
were  lying  at  anchor  there,  warring  for  the  men 
they  miffed,  and  fent.the  boat  to  fetch  him.  His 
deliverer  infilled  on  following  him  on  board  the 
fhip.  They  were  no  fooner  landed  at  Barbadoes, 
but" the  monfter.fold  her  who  had  faved  his  life, 
and  had  beftowed  her  heart  as  well  as  her  perfon 
upon  him.  To  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Eng-  . 
lifh  natioij,  one  of  their  poets  has  recorded  this 
fhocking  inftance  of  avarice  and  perfidy,  to  be 
abhorred  by  pofterity :  it  has  been  told  in  feveral 
languages,  and  held  out  to  the  deteftation  of  all 
foreign  nations. 

The  Indians,  who  were  not  bold  enough  to  un- 
dertake to  revenge  themfelves,  imparted  their 
refentment  to  the  Negroes,  who  had  ftronger 
motives,  ifpofilble,  for  hating  the  Englifh.  The 
flaves  unanimoufly  vowed  the  death  of  their  ty- 
rants. This  confpiracy  was  carried  on  with  fuch 
fecrecy,  that,  the  day  before  it  was  to  have  been 
carried  into  execution,  the  colony  had  not  the 
Jeaft  fufpicion  of  it.  But,  as  if  generofky  was 
always  to  be  the  virtue  of  the  wretched,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  plot  informed  his  matter  of  it. 
Letters  were  immediately  difpatched  to  all  the 
plantations,  and  came  in  time  to  prevent  the  im- 
pending deftru&ion.  The  following  night  the 
flaves  were  feized  in  their  huts*    the  moft  guilty 
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B  xiv  K  wcre  cxecutc^  at  break  of  day  ;  and  this  aft  of  &- 

c*.v~1-j  verity  reduced  the  reft  to  obediente. 

PrefeDtftate      Thby  have  never  revolted  fince,  and  yet  the 

doe!"**"  colbny  hath  dedined  confiderably  from  its  formef 
profperity.  It  ftill  reckons  ten  thoufand  white 
people,  and  fifty  thoufand  Negroes  ;  but  the  crops 
are  not  anfwerable  to  the  population.  In  the 
moft  favourable  feafons,  they  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  twenty  millions  weight  of  fugar,  and 
are  very  often  below  ten  millions  5  and  yet  to  ob- 
tain this  trifling  produce,  expences  are  required 
much  more  confiderable  than  were  neceffary  for  * 
double  the  produce  in  the  beginning. 

The  foil  of  the  colony,  which  is  no  more  than 
a  rock  of  calcareous  ftone,  covered  with  very  little 
earth,  is  entirely  exhaufted.  It  is  neceffary  to 
make  a  deep  opening  in  it  every  year,  and  to  fill 
up  with  manure  the  holes  which  have  been  made. 
The  moft  ordinary  of  thefe  manures  is  the  Varec, 
a  fea-weed  which  is  periodically  thrown  upon  the 
coaft  by  the  fea-tide.  The  fugar-canes  are  planted 
in  this  fea-weed.  The  natural  foil  is  of  little  more 
ufe  in  the  growth  of  them,  than  the  chefts  in  which 
the  orange  trees  are  put  in  Europe. 

The  fugar  which  is  produced  by  jthefe  cultures, 

*  hath  generally  fo  little  confidence,  that  it  cannot 

■  be  exported  in  its  raw  ftate,  but  muft  previoufiy 

be  earthed;   a  method  which  is  not  followed  in 

the  other  Englifh  fettlements,  although  it  be  not 

prohibited  there,  as  feveral  writers  have  advanced. 

One  great  proof  of  its  bad  quality  is,   that  it 

is   fooner   reduced  to  mdaffes   than  any  where 

elfe.      The  droughts,  which  are  fo  frequent  at 

7  Barbadoes 
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Barbadoes  fince  the  country  hath  been  entirely  laid  B  ^  °  K 
open,  fenre  to   complete  the  misfortunes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  which  was  formerly  in 
fo  flourifhing  a  ftate. 

Accordingly,  though  the  taxes  do  not 
amount  annually  to  more  than  136,291  livxes  *, 
paid  by  a  trifling  poll-tax  upon  the  Negroes  and 
by  fome  other  impofts,  the  colonifts  are  reduced 
to  a  ftate  of  mediocrity  which  approaches  to  indi- 
gence. This  fituation  prevents  them  from  leaving 
the  care  of  their  plantations  to  agents,  in  order  to 
go  and  inhabit  milder  climates.  It  even  renders 
them  inhuman  towards  their  (laves,  whom  they 
treat  with  a  degree  of  cruelty  unknown  in  the 
other  colonies. 

Barbadoes  was  very  lately  the  only  trading 
pofleffion  belonging  to  the  Englifh  in  the  Wind- 
ward Iflands.  The  {hips  coming  from  Africa 
ufed  generally  to  put  in  there.  They  delivered 
their  whole  cargo  to  one  fingle  purchafer,  and  at 
a  fctded  price,  without  diftinftion  of  either  age 
or  fex  in  the  bargain.  Thefe  Negroes,  thus 
bought  in  the  wholefale  way  by  the  merchants, 
were  Ibid  in  retail  in  the  ifland  itfelf,  or  in  the 
other  Engliih  fettlements,  and  the  refufe  of  them 
was  either  clandeftinely  or  openly  introduced  in 
the  colonies  of  the  other  nations.  This  great 
trade  hath  confiderably  decreafed.  Hence  moft 
of  the  other  Britifh  iflands  have  chofen  to  re- 
ceive their  flaves  diredtly  from  Guinea,  and  have 
fubmitted  to  the  eftablifhed  cuftom  of  paying  for 

•  5,678 1.  15  s.  10  d. 
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B  xiv  K  t*lcm  w^k  kHk  °f  exchange  at  ninety. days  fight* 

Vm  v  ■■'  This  credit,    which  was  inefficient,    hath  fince 

been  extended  to  a  twelvemonth,  and  it  hath  fre- 

quently  been  neceflary  to  prolong  it  even  beyond 

that  term. 

.  Before  this  revolution,  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  fpecie  was  in  circulation  at  Barbadocs. 
•  .  The  little  coin  which  is  at  prefent  ftill  found 
there,  is  Spanifh ;  it  is  confidered  as  merchandife, 
and  is  only  taken  by  weight.  The  navy  which 
is  appropriated  to  this  fettlement  confifts  of  a  few 
veflels,  which  are  neceflary  for  its  feveral  cor- 
refpondences,  and  of  about  forty  floopsr  employed 
in  the  fiihery  of  the  flying-fifh. 

Barbadoes  is  generally  even,  and  every  where 
fufceptible  of  cultivation,  except  in  a  very  fmall 
number  of  hollow  ways.     It  is  only  at  the  centre 
that  the  territory  rifes  imperceptibly,  and  forms 
a  kind  of  mountain,  covered  up  to  its  fummit 
with   plantations   equally  convenient   and   agree- 
able,   becaufe  they  were  all  eftablifhed  in  times 
of  great   opulence.      The    ifland  is  not  watered 
with  rivers,  but  Iprings  of  water  fit  for  drinking 
are  rather  common  in  it ;  and  it  is  interfe&ed  from 
one  end  to  another  by  very  fine  roads*     Thefe  all 
terminate  at  Bridgetown ;  a  town  badly  fituated 
but  well  built,    where  the  commodities  deftined 
for  exportation  are  embarked,  although  it  be  only 
a  road  open  to  feveral  winds. 
i>T*art>a<)o«       The  colony,  divided  into  eleven  parifhes,  doth 
mlk\r\  a     not  afford  one  poll  where  an  enemy  once  landed 
ftnttT      could  be  flopped ;  and  the  landing,  which  is  not 
poflible  in  feveral  parts  of  the  coaft,  is  very  prac- 
ticable 
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ticable  in  others,    notwithftanding   the  redoubts  B 
and  batteries  planted  to  prevent  it.     Military  men 
think,  that  the  fureft  way  of  fucceeding  in  an  at- 
tack, would  be  to  make  it  between  the  capital  and 
the  town  of  Hole-town. 

This  enterprife  would  require  more  confider- 
able  forces. than  might  be  imagined,  confidering 
that  Barbadoes  hath  no  regular  troops.  It  is 
filled  with  planters  of  fmall  ftature,  brave  and 
adtive,  accuftomed  to  military  exercifes,  and 
who  probably  would  make  fcarce  lefs  refiftance 
than  a  mercenary  army.  The  armament  deftin- 
ed  for  this  conqueft  lhould  be  djfpatched  from 
Europe ;  if  it  were  formed  at  Martinico,  or  at 
any  other  fetdement  fituated  to  leeward,  the  Eng- 
lifli  fquadrons  which  would  be  in  thofe  lati- 
tudes, might  block  up  the  port  where  the  expedition 
was  preparing,  or  might  arrive  at  Barbadoes,  time 
enough  to  difturb  the  operations  of  the  befiegers. 

This  ifland  is  to  the  windward  of  all  the  others, 
and  yet  no  great  advantage  can  be  reaped  from  its 
pofition,  confidered  in  a  military  light.  It  hath 
only  fuch  harbours  as  are  fit  to  receive  veffels 
that  come  to  trade  there;  and  though  it  be  lefs 
expofed  to  ftorms  and  to  hurricanes  than  the 
neighbouring  latitudes,  it  doth  not  offer  at  any 
time  a  fecure  afylum  to  men  of  war,  and  ftill  lefs 
during  the  laft  fix  months  of  tjie  year,  when  the 
fea  is  more  tempeftuous.  The  mother- country 
hath  therefore  formed  no  naval  cftablifhment  upon 
it.  The  national  fquadrons  are  never  ftationed 
there ;  and  if  any  of  them  fogietimes  appear,  it 
is  only  far  a  little  while. .   Thus  it  was,  that,  in 

1761 
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B  xiv  K  *7^J  am*  *n  *7*>2*  during  the  fine  weather  in 
!—■  ri„  the  months  of  January  and  February,  the  fleets 
deftined  for  the  conqueft  of  Martinico  and  of  the 
Havannsh  were  afiembled  there. 
Events  that  Antigua,  which  hath  a  circular  form,  and  is 
pened  at  about  twenty  miles  long,  w?s  found  totally  uninha- 
Pr^uaion  bited  by  thofe  few  Frenchmen  who  fled  thither  in 
™LlVot  '628,  upon  being  driven  from  St.  Chriftopher's  by 
Th  '■l"**  *^c  Spaniards.  The  want  of  fprings,  which  doubt- 
Bortanceof  lefs  was  the  reafon  why  no  favages  had  fettled 
re*  there,  induced  thefe  fugitives  to  return,  as  fbon  as 
they  could  regain  their  former  habitations.  Some 
EnglUhmen, ,  more  enterprifmg  than  either  the 
French  or  the  Caribs,  flattered  themfelves  that 
they  fhbuld  overcome  this  great  obftacle,  by  col- 
lecting the  rain-water  in  citterns ;  and  they  there- 
fore fettled  there.  The  year  in  which  this  fettle- 
ment  *as  begun  is  not  exaftly  known  ;  but  it  aj>» 
pears  that  in  January  1640  there  were  about  thirty 
families  on  the  iflancL 

The  number  was  not  much  increafed,  when ' 
lord  Willoughby,  to  whom  king  Charles  II.  had 
granted  the  property  of  Antigua,  fent  over  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  inhabitants  at  his  own  ex- 
pence  in  1666.  It  is  probable  they  would  never 
have  enriched  themfelves  by  the  culture  of  to- 
bacco, indigo,  and  ginger,  the  only  commodi- 
ties they  dealt  in,  had  not  colonel  Codrington 
introduced  into  the  ifland,  which  was  then 
reftored  to  the  dominion  of  the  ftate,  a  fource  of 
wealth,  in  the  year  1686,  by  the  culture  of  fugar. 
This  being  at  firft  black,  harfh,  and  coarfe,  was 
reje&ed  in  England,  and  could  only  be  diipofed 

of 
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of  in  Holland,  and  in  the  Hans  towns,  where  it  B  9°  * 
fold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  that  of  the  other 
colonies.  By  the  moft  affiduous  labour,  art  got 
the  better  of  nature,  and  brought  this  fugar  to  as 
great  a  perfection,  and  to  fell  for  as  high  a  price,  as 
any  other. 

Every  one  was  then  defirous  of  extending  this 
culture.  In  1741  it  employed  three  thoufand  * 
five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  white  men,  and 
twenty-feven  thoufand  four  hundred  and  teighteen 
Negroes.  Since  that  period,  the  number  of  free 
men.  hath  been  much  diminiihed,  and  that  of  the 
flaves  is  confiderably  increafed.  Their  united  la- 
bours produce  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  weight 
of  raw  fugar,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  rum. 
This  income  is  confiderably  lefs  in  thofe  feafons, 
which  occur  too  frequently,  when  the  colony  is 
affli&ed  with  drought ;  and  for  this  reafon  it  is  very 
much  indebted.  ' 

All  the  tribunals  are  eftablifhed  at  St.  John's, 
fituated  to  the  Weft  of  the  ifland.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  trade  hath  been  likewife  concentrated 
in  that  town.  Unfortunately,  its  port  is  clofed 
up  by  a  bar,  upon  which  there  is  no  more  than 
twelve  feet  of  water.  If  the  depth  of  water  fhould 
ftill  decreafe,  the  navigators  will  take  in  their  car- 
goes to  the  North  of  the  colony,  in  the  road 
of  Parham,  which  is  much  preferable  to  the 
one  they  now  frequent,'  but  which  is  infinitely 
lefs  convenient  for  the  collecting  of  the  commo- 
dities. 

Motives  of  great  importance  Ihould  excite 
England  to  prevent,  by  all  polfible  means,   the 

decline 
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B  Siv  K  decline  •  of  fo  valuable  a  fettlement.  It  is  the 
only  bulwark  of  the  numerous  and  fmall  iflands 
which  that  country  poflefles  in  thefe  latitudes. 
They  all  depend  upon  Antigua,  and  upon  the 
Englifh  Harbour/ah  excellent  port,  where  the  naval 
forces  defigned  for  their  protedtioni  anchor,  and 
where  the  fquadrons  find  coilefted  in  arfenals,  and 
in  well-ftocked  magazines,  the  articles  necefiary 
to  carry  on  their  operations.  The  maintenance 
of  the  finall  fortifications  which  furround  the  two 
principal  harbours  ;  part  of  the  pay  of  fix  hundred 
men,  intruded  with  their  defence ;  the  cofts  occa- 
fioned  by  the  artillery;  all  thefe  expences  are  de. 
frayed  by  the  colony,  and  abforb  two-  thirds  of  the 
272,582  livres  *  which  it  is  obliged  to  require  ao- 
nually  from  its  inhabitants, 

■ 

This  is  too  great  a  burden.  In  order  to  dirrii- 
nifh  the  weight  of  it,  the  affcmbly  of  the  ifland 
thought  of  laying  a  tax  upon  tliofe  proprietors 
vfho  lhould  refide  in  "Europe :  but  the  mother- 
country  annulled  a  regulation  which  was  evi- 
t  dently  injurious  to  the  liberty  of  individuals. 
The  colony  dien  ordered,  that  the  planters 
lhould  for  the  future  have  only  one  white  man, 
or.  two  white  women,  to  every  fct  of  thirty  Ne-  , 
groes.  This  law,  which  was  adopted  by  feveral 
other  iflandjs,  is  not  much  attended  to,  becaufe 
it  is  lefs  expenfive  to  tranfgrefs  it,  than  to  main- 
tain free  men,  whofe  attendance  cannot  be  com- 
pelled. The  penalties,  therefore,  which  are  re- 
gulated  for   punifning    the    tninfgreffion   of  this 

•  11,357!.   ii  s.  8d. 

law, 
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law,  arc  become  one  of  the  greateft  refources  of  B  <*£  K 
the  public  treafury  of  that  fettlement. 

Its  legiflative  body  hath  fometimes  difplayed  a 
remarkable  Ibare  of  courage.  The  Englifh  iflands 
have  no  coin  which  belongs  properly  to  them- 
felves :  that  which  is  circulated  there,  is  all  fo- 
reign. The  mother-country  thought  it  necefiary 
to  fettle  the  value  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  This  arrangement  was  judged  to  be 
contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  colony,  who  them- 
felves  fettled  it  upon  a  higher  footing.  It  was 
natural  to  imagine  that  parliament  would  annul  an 
aft  fo  repugnant  to  their  authority.  The  lawyers 
agreed,  if  that  event  ihould  take  place,  never  to 
lend  their  afliftance  to  any  of  thpfe  who  ihould 
have  refufed  to  accept  the  coin  at  the  price  fixed 
by  the  aflembly. 

Another  occurrence  exhibited  in  a  Hill  ftronger 
light  the  kind  of  fpirit  which  prevailed  at  An- 
tigua. The  governor,  colonel  Park,  fetting 
equally  at  defiance  the  laws  of  morality-  and 
decency,  was  unreftrained  and  intemperate  in 
all  his  proceedings.  The  colony  demanded, 
iand  obtained,  his  recal.  As  he  did  not  feem 
difpofed  to  depart,  feveral  of  the  moft  confider- 
able  inhabitants  went  to  expoftulate  with  him,  in 
'the  fth>ngeft  terms,  upon  this  kind  of  difobe- 
'dience.  They  were  repulfed  with  brutality  by 
his  guards.  The  people  took  up  arms,  and  the 
tyrant  was  attacked  in  his  own  houfe,  and  maf- 
facred.     His  body  was  then  thrown  naked  into 

m 

the  ftreet,  and  mutilated  by  thofe  whofe  bed  he 
had   diihonoured.     The   mother- country,    more 

moved 
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*  oo  K  moved  by  the  (acred  rights  of  nature  than  jealous 
v--v-Lj  of  her  own  authority,  overlooked  an  aA  which 
her  vigilance  ought  to  have  prevented,  but  which 
{he  was  too  equitable  to  revenge.  It  is  only  the 
part  of  tyranny  to  excite  a  rebellion,  and  then  to 
quench  it  in  the  blood  of  the  opprefled.  Machia- 
velifm,  which  teaches  princes  the  art  of  being 
feared  and  detefted,  direfts  them  to  ftifle  the  vie* 
tims  whofe  cries  grow  importunate.  Humanity 
prefcribes  to  kings,  juftice  in  legiflation,  mildnefs 
in  government,  lenity  to  prevent  infurre&ions,  and 
mercy  to  pardon  them.  Religion  enjoins  obe- 
,  dience  to  the  people ;  but  God,  above  all  things, 
requires  equity  in  princes.  If  they  violate  it,  in- 
numerable witnefles  will  rife  up  againft  a  tingle 
man  at  the  final  judgment. 

The  council  of  Antigua  doth  not  extend  its. 
jurifdi&ion  over  the  neighbouring  iflands,  which 
have  all  their  particular  affemblies :  but  the  go- 
vernor of  Antigua  is  alfo  governor  of  the  other 
iflands,  except  Barbadoes,  which,  on  account  of 
its  pofition  and  importance,  hath  deferved  parti- 
cular diftin&ion.      This    governor-general    muft 
'     pay  an  annual  vifit  to  the  places  under  his  autho- 
rity; and  he  ufually  begins  his  tour  by  Mont- 
ferrat. 
stiteofthe       This  ifland,  difcovered  in  1493  by  Columbus, 
lor^by    and  occupied  in   1632  by  the  Englifh,   is  only 
*Vfont,fll  c*Skt  or  nine  leagues. in  circumference.     The  fa- 
***«.        vages,  who  lived  peaceably  in  if,  were  expelled* 
according  to  cuftom,  by  the  ufurpers.     This  aft 
of  injuftice  was  not  at  firft  followed  with  any  very 
fotunato  circumftances.     The  progr^ls  of  the 

new 
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fettkraent  was  for  a  long  time  fo  flow,  that  •  *  °  K 
fix  and  fifty  years -after  Its  foundation  it  fcarce  w\r 
contained  fcven  hundred  inhabitants,  It  was  not 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  that  the  po- 
pulation, both  in  white  men  and  Negroes,  be- 
came as  numerous  as  it  could  be  in  fo  confined 
a  poflefiion.  Sugar-canes  were  then  fubftituted 
to  commodities  of  little  value,  which  had  occa- 
fioned  their  planters  to  languifh  in  a  ftate  of  mi- 
fcry.  War  and  the  elements  overthrew,  at  fe- 
veral  intervals,  the  beft-founded  expectations, 
and  obliged  the  colonifts  to  contraft  debts  which 
are  not  yet  paid  off.  At  the  prefent  period,  the 
a&ivity  of  a  thoufand  free  perfons,  and  the  la- 
bours of  eight  thoufand  (laves,  produce  five  or 
fix  millions  weight  of  raw  fugar,  upon  plains  of 
little  extent,  or  in  vallies  which  are  fertilifcd  by 
the  waters  falling  from  the  mountains.  One  of  the 
difedvantages  of  this  ifland,  the  public  expences  of 
which  do  not  exceed  annually  49,887  livres*,  is, 
that  it  has  not  one  fingle  harbour  where  the  lading 
and  unlading  can  eafily  be  made.  ,  The  fhips 
would  even  be  in  danger  upon  thefe  coafts,  if  the 
matters  did  not  take  cafe,  when  they  fee  a  ftorm 
approaching,  to  put.  out  to  fea,  or  to  take  fhelter 
in  fome  neighbouring  harbour.  Nevis  is  expofed 
to  the  fame  inconvenience. 

The  moft  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  the  Ancient 
Englifli  fetded  on  this  ifland  in  1628.     It  is  pro-  STJ3L 
perly  nothing  more  than  a  very  high  mountain,  f^{^ 
of  an  eafy  afcent,   and  crowned  with  tall  trees.  Ne?u. 
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B  xiv  K  ^c  plantati°ns  l^e  a^  round ;  and,  beginning  at 
the  fea-fide,  are  continued  almoft  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain ;  but  the  higher  they  'ftand  the  lefe 
fertile  they  are,  becaufe  the  foil  grows  more  ftony. 
This  ifland  is  watered  by  many  ftreams,  which 
would  be  fo  many  fources  of  plenty,  if  they  did 
not  in  ftormy  'weather  fwell  into  tof rents,  wafh 
away  the  lands,  aind  deftroy  the  tre^fures  they  have 
produced. 

The  colony  of  Nevis  was  a  model  of  virtue,  or- 
der, and  piety.  Thefe  exemplary  manners  have 
been ,  owing  to  the  paternal  care  of  the  firft  go- 
vernor. This  incomparable  man  infpired  all  the 
inhabitants,  by  h?s  own  example,  with  a  love  of 
labour,  a  reafonable  oeconpmy,  and  innocent  re- 
creations. The  perfon  whov  commanded,  and 
thofe  who  obeyed,  were  all  adhiated  by  the  fame 
principle  of  the  ftrifteft  equity.  So  rapid  was  the 
progrefs  of  this  fmgular  fettlement,  that,  if  we 
may  credit  all  the  accounts  of  thofe  times,  it  loon 
contained  io,coo  white  people  and  20,000  blacks. 
Admitting  even  that  fuch  a  population,  upon  a 
territory  of  two  leagues  in  length  and  one  in 
breadth,  fliould  be  exaggerated,  ftill  it  will  fhew 
the  amazing  but .  infallible  effedt  of  virtue,  in 
promoting  the  profperity  of  a  well-regulated 
fociety. 

But  even  virtue  •  itfelf  will  not  fecure  either 
individuals  or  focieties  from  the  calamities  of  na- 
ture, or  from  the  injuries  of  fortune.  In  1689  a 
dreadful  mortality  fwept  away  half  this  happy  co- 
lony. It  was  ravaged  in  1706  by  a  French  fqua- 
dron,  which  carried  off  three  or  four  thoufand 
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dlavest  The  next  year  the  ruin  of  this  ifland  was  B  °  £  K 
completed,  by  the  moft  violent  hurricane  ever  re-  wy«w 
corded*  Since  this  feries  of  difafters,  it  has  reco^- 
vered  a  little.  It  contains  fix  hundred  free  men 
and  five  thousand  flaves,  the  taxes  upon  whom 
do  not  exceed  45,000  livres  *,  and  who  fend  to 
England  three  or  four  millions  weight  of  raw  fu- 
gar,  the  whole  of  which  is  fhipped  under  the 
walls  of  the  agreeable  city  called  Charles-town. 
Perhaps  thofe  who  repine  moft  at  the  deftru&ion 
of  the  Americans  and  the  flavery  of  the  Africans, 
would  receive  fome  confolation  if  the  Europeans 
where  every  where  as  humane  as  the  Englifh  have 
been  in  this  ifland  of  Nevis,  and  if  all  die  iflands 
in  America  were  as  well  cultivated  in  proportion ; 
but  nature  and  fociety  afford  few  inftances  of  fuch 
miraculous  profperity. 

Saint  Christopher's  was  the  ntfrfery  of  all  st.chrmo- 
the  Englifh  and  French  colonies  in  America.  Both  which  it  at 
nations  arrived  there  on  the  fame  day,  in  1625.  between  th« 
They  fhared  the  ifland  between  them*  figned  a  p^V* 
perpetual  neutrality  j  and  entered  into  a  mutual  Jl^^l10"** 
engagement  to  aflift  each  other  againft  their  com-  ore«  Brit 
mon  enemy  the  Spaniard,  who  for  a  century  paft 
had  invaded  or  difturbed  the  two  hemilpheres. 
Unfortunately,  by  an  inconfiderate  kind  of  con- 
vention, hunting,  filhing,  the  woods,  the  har- 
bours, and  the  falt-pits,  had  all  been  left  in  com- 
mon. This  arrangement  mixed  too  many  per- 
fons  together,  who  could  not  be  agreeable  to  each 
other,  and  jealoufy  foon  divided  thofe  whom  a 
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B  xiv  K  tcmP°rary  intereft  had  united.  This  fatal  paffion 
i^—r^j  created  daily  quarrels,  fkirmifhes,  and  devafta- 
tions ;  but  thefe  were  only  domeftic  animofities* 
in  which  the  refpe&iye  governments  took  no 
part.  Concerns  of  greater  importance  having, 
in  1 666,  kindled  between  the  two  mother-countries 
a  war,  which  continued  almoft  uninterruptedly 
during  the  remainder  of  the  century,  their  fub» 
je&s  in  St.  Chriftopher's  fought  with  a  degree 
of  obftinacy  that  was  not  to  be  found  dfe- 
where.  Sometimes  conquerors  and  fometimes 
conquered,  they  alternately  drove  each  other  from 
their  plantations.  This  long  conceit,  in  whick 
both  parties  alternately  had  the  advantage,  was 
terminated  by  the  total  exgralfion  of  the  French  in 
1702 ;  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  cut  off  aU  their 
hopes  of  ever  returning  thither. 

This  was  no  great  fatrifice  for  a  people  who 
had  never  ferioufly  attended  to  the  care  of  culti- 
vating productions  upon   their  domain.      Their 
population  amounted  but  to  667  white  people,  of 
all  ages  and  both  fexes ;   29  free  blacks,  and  659 
flaves.     All  their  herds  confifted  only  of  265  head 
of  horned  catde,  and  157  horfes.     They  culti- 
vated nothing  but  a  little  cotton  and  indigo,  and 
had  but  one  fingle  fugar  plantation. 
what  St.         Though  the  Englifli  had  for  a  long  time  made     gft 
ph^°be-    a  6rea^r  advantage  of  this  ifland,  "yet  they  did  not 
SITBrnih r  imrPediately  reap  all  the  benefit  they  might  have 
gofernmwt.  done,  from  having  the  fole  pofleffion  of  it.     This 
conqueft  was  for   a  long  time  a  prey  to  rapa- 
cious governors,  who  fold  the  lands  for  their  own* 
profit,   or  gave  them  away  to  their  creatures ; 
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though,  tbey  could  only  warrant  the  duration  of  B  £  o  * 
the  fak,  or  grant,  during  the  term  of  their  admU 
niftration.  The  padiarafcnt  of  England  at  length 
remedied  this  evil,  by  ordering,  that  all  lands 
Jhould  be  put  up  to  auction,  and  the  purchafe- 
money  paid  into  the  public  coffers.  After  this 
prudent  regulation,  the  new  plantations  were  as 
well  cultivated  as  the  old  ones. 

The  ifland,  which  is  in  general  narrow,  but 
very  unequally  fo,  may  have  an  extent  of  thirty*- 
fix  kaguea  ftjuare,  Mountains,  thick  fet  and 
barren,  though  covered  with  verdure,  and  whick 
Occupy  one  third  <^  the  temtojyj  int^rfea.  if  al- 

rooft  throi^jhout  ie  whole  length,  From  the  foot 
of  thefe  mountains  iflue  an  infinite  number  of 
(priags,  which,  vnJ©rtiH#*ely,  are  for  the  rooft 
part  dried  up  in  the  dry  feafons.  Scattered  over 
the  plain  we  meet  with  a  number  of  agreeable* 
near,  and  convenient  habitations,  which  are  qj> 
mraented  with  avenues,  fountains,  abd  groves* 
The  tafle  for  rural  life,  which  the  Engliifh  have 
retaiiied  more  than  any  other  civilized  nation  in 
Europe,  prevails  in  the  higheffc  degree  at  St* 
Cbriftopher's.  They  never  had  the  lead  occafion 
to  form  themfelves  into  fmall  focieties,  in  order  to 
pais  away  the  time  \  and  if  die  French  had  not 
left  there  a  fmall  town,  where  their  manners  are 
preferred,  they  would  ftill  he  unacquainted  with 
that  kind  of  facial  life,  which  is  productive  of 
more  altercations  than  pleasures*  which  is  kept 
up  by  gallantry,  and  terminates  in  debauchery; 
which  begins  with  convivial  jay!,  mi  end?  in  the 

quarrels  of  gaming.      Inflead  of  this   image  q€ 
union,  which  is  in  faft  only  a  beginning  of  dif- 
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B  xiv  K  cor^i  Ac  representatives  of  the  proprietors,  -who 


Wretched 


htppfcned  at 
St.  Chrifto- 
phcx'i* 


are  almoft  all  of  them  fettled  in  Europe,  the 
number  of  which  amounts  to  eighteen  hundred, 
jive  upon  the  •  plantations ;  from  whence  they 
gather  by  the  labour  of  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  thoufand  flaves,  eighteen  millions  weight  of 
raw  fugar,  which  is  the*  fineft  in  the  New  World. 
This  produce  enables  the  colony  to  provide  with 
eafe  for  the  public  expences,  which  do  not  annually 
exceed  68,145  livres  10  fols*. 

It  was  at  St.  Chriftopher's,  that  in  1756  was 
tha*  hmb  exhibited  a  fcene  worthy-  of  being  recounted. 

A  negro  had,  from  his  childhood,  partook 
of  the  amufements  of  his  young  mafter.  This  fa- 
miliarity, which  is  commonly  fo  dangerous,  ex- 
tended the  ideas  of  the  (lave,  without  altering 
his  charafter.  Quazy  foon  deferved  to  be  chofen 
overfeer  over  the  labours  and  over  the  planta- 
tions; and  he  difplayed  in  that  important  poft 
an  uncommon  fhare  of  underftanding  and  an  in- 
defatigable zeal.  His  conduit  and  his  talents  irt- 
creafed  his  favour,  which  appeared  to  be  unalter- 
ably fixed,  "when  this  direftor,  hitherto  fo  much 
beloved  and  fo  much  diftinguifhed,  was  fufpe&ed 
of  having  infringed  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  the 
police,  and  publicly  threatened  with  an  humi- 
liating punifh  men  t. 

A  slave  who  hath  for  a  long  time  efcaped 
chaftifement,  inflifted  too  readily  and  too  fre- 
quently upon  his  equals,  is  infinitely  jealous  of 
that  diftindion.  Quazy,  who  dreaded  ihame 
more  than  the  grave,   and  who  did  not  flatter 
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himfelf  tfith  being  aWe  to  avert  the  fentence  pror  B  °  °  K 
nounced  againft  him  by  his  intreaties,  went  out 
in  the  midft  of  the  night,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
powerful  mediation.  His  mafter  unfortunately 
perceived  him,  and  attempted  to  (top  him.  They 
grappled  with  each  other;  and  thefe  two  dex- 
terous and  vigorous  champions  wreftled  for  fome 
time  with  varied  fuccefs.  At  length  the  flave 
threw  down  his  inflexible  mafter,  and  kept  him 
in  that  difagreeable  fituation;  when,  putting  a 
dagger  to  his  breaft,  he  addrefled  him  in  the 
following  terms : 

<c  Mastbr,  .1  have  been  brought  up  with  you. 
<c  Your  pleafures  have  been  mine.  My  heart 
cc  hath  never  known  any  other  interefts  than 
"  yours.  I  am  innocent  of  the  trifling  offence 
<<  of  which  I  am  accufed j  but  had  I  even  been 
"  guilty  of  it,  you  ought  to  have  forgivin  me. 
"  All  my  fenfes  are  roufedwith  indignation  at  the 
*€  recollqftion  of  the  affront  which  you  are  pre- 
"  paring  for  me ;  and  thus  it  is  that  I  will  avoid 
cc  it%"  On  faying  thefe  words,  he  cut  his  own 
throat,  and  fell  down  dead,  without  curling  the 
tyrant,  whom  he  covered  with  his  blood. 

In  the  fame  ifland,  love  and  friendfhip  have.been 
fignalifed  by  a  tragic  event,  which  hath  never  been 
paralleled  either  in  fable  or  in  hiftory. 
•  Two  Negroes,  both  young,  handfome,  robuft, 
courageous,  and  born  with  a  foul  of  an  uncommon 
Caft,  had  been  fond  of  each,  other  from  their  in- 
fancy. Partners  in  the  fame  labours,  they  were 
united  by  their  iufferings $  which,  in  feeling  minds, 
form  a  ftronger  attachment  xhan  pleafures.     If 
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B  xiv  K  ***"  were  not  ^WV*  *^  comforted  each  other 
i     -«    f  at  leaft  in  their  mifery.    Love,  which  geneiftfly  ob- 

literates  the  remembrance  of  all  misfortunes,  ferved 
Only  to  make  theirs  complete.  A  Negro  girl,  who 
toas  likewife  ft  Qave,  and  whofe  eyes  iparkled,  nq 
doubt,  with  greater  vivacity  and  fire  from  thQ 
corrtraft  of  her  dark  complexion,  excited  an  equal 
flame  to  the  hearts  of  thefe  two  friends.  The  gill, 
-  *ho  was  more  capable  of  inspiring  than  of  fading 
a  ftrong  paffion,  would  readily  have  accepted  ei- 
ther; but  neither  of  them 'would  deprive  his 
friend  of  her,  or  yield  her  up  co  hifti.  Time 
ferved  only  to  kicreafe  the  torments  they  foffered, 
without  affecting  their  friendship  or  their  love. 
Oftentimes  did  tears  of  anguUh  ftream  from  their 
eyes,  in  the  rnidft  of  the  dcmonftratiorts  of -friend- 
(hip  they  gave  each  other,  it  the  fight  of  the  toQ 
beloved  objeft  that  threw  them  into  defpair. 
They  fometimes  fwore  that  they  would  love  her 
no  *more,  and  that  they  would  rather  part  with 
life  than  forfeit  their  friendfhip.  The  whole, 
plantation  was  moved  at  the  fight  of  thefe  con- 
flicts. The  love  of  the  two  friends  for  the  beau- 
tiful Negto  girl  "was  the  topic  of  every  con- 

▼erfbspfi. 

One  day  they  followed  her  into  a  wood ;   there, 
each  embraced  her,  clafped  her  a  thoufand  times 

to  his  heart,  fwore  aH  the  oaths  of  attachment!  and 

< 

called  her  every  tender  name  that  love  could  fog- 
geft ;  when,  fuddenfyj  without  fpeakhig  or  look- 
ing at  each  other,  they  -both  plunged  a  dagger 
into  her  brefcft.  .  She  expired,  and  they  mingled 
their  tears  and  groans  with  iter  iaft  tocath*     They 

•    roared 
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reared  aloud,  and  m?de  the  wood  refound  with  B  °t°  K 
their  violent  outcries.  A.  flave  came  running  to  u— »-  ^ 
their  afliftance,  and  faw  them  at  a  diflarice,  (lifting 
the  vifltim  of  their  extraordinary  paffion  with  thejr 
kifles.  He  called  out  to  fome  others,  who  foon 
came  up,  and  found  thefe  two  friends  embracing 
each  other  upon  the  body  of  this  unhappy  girl, 
and  bathed  in  her  blood ;  while  they  themfelves 
were  expiring  in  the  ftreams  that  flowed  from  their 
own  wounds. 

These  lovers  and  thefe  friends  were  flave*.  Is 
it  in  fo  degrading  a  ftation,  that  we  fee  fiich 
anions  as  muft  aftonifh  the  whole  world?  If 
there  can  be  a  man  who  is  not  ftruck  with  horror 
and  compaffion  at  the  greatnefs  of  this  ferocious 
love,  nature  muft  have  formed  him,  not  for  the 
flavery  of  the  Negroes,  but  for  the  tyranny  of 
their  mailers.  Such  a  man  muft  have  lived  with- 
out eommiferating  others,  and  will  die  without 
comfort;  he  tnuft  never  have  flied  a  tear,  and 
none  will  ever  be  (hed  for  him. 

m 

Barbuda,  which  belongs  entirely  to  the  Co-  partfcoia. 
drington  family,  and  the  circumference  of  which  ™nin^Blr. 
is   fix  or  fcven  leagues,   hath  dangerous   coafts.  boda* 
This  is  perhaps  the  moft  even  of  ail  the  Ameri- 
can iflands.     The  trees  which  cover  it  are  weak, 
and  not  very  high,  becaufe  there  are  never  more 
than  fix  fcr  feven  inches  of  earth  upon  a  layer  of 
lime-ftone.     Nature  hath  placed  great  plenty  of 
turtles  here ;    and   caprice  hath  occafioned   the 
fending  thither  of  deer,  and  feveral  kinds  of  game  5 
chance  hath  filled  the  woods  with  pintados,  and 
Other  fowls,  efcaped  from  the  veffels  after  fome 
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B  **£  K  fhipwrcck*  Upon  this  foil  arc  fed  oxen,  horfcs, 
and  mules,  for  the  labours  of  the  neighbouring 
fcttlements.'  No  other  culture  is  known  there, 
except  that  of  the  kind  of  corn  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  feeding  of  the  numerous  herds, 
in  thofe  feafons  when  the  pafture  fails.  Its 
population  is  reduced  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  flaves,  and  to  the  fmall  number  of  free 
men  who  are  appointed  to  overlook  them.  This 
private  property  pays  no  tribute  to  the  nation, 
though  it  be  fubjedt  to  the  tribunals  of  Antigua* 
The  air  here  is  very  pure  and  very  whokfome. 
Formerly*  the  fickly  people  of  the  other  Englifh 
iflands  went  to  breathe  it,  in  order  to  ftop  the 
progrefs  of  their  diieafes,  or  to  recover  their 
ftrength.  This  cuftom  hath  ceafed,  fince  fome 
of  them  have  indulged  themfclves  in  parties  of  de- 
finitive chace,  * 

Must  men  then  be  fuffered  to  perifh,  in  order 
that  animals  fliould .  be  preferved  ?  How  is  it 
poflible  that  fo  atrocious  a  cuftom,  whiqh  draws 
down  the  imprecation  of  almoft  all  Europe  upon 
the  fovereigns  and  upon  the  lords  of  our  coun- 
tries, fhould  be  fuffered,  and  fliould  even'  be 
eftablilhed,  beyond  die  feas  ?  I  have  afked  this 
queftion,  and  I  have  been  anfwered,  that  the 
i(l and  belonged  to  the  Codringtons;  and  that 
they  had  a  right  to  difpofe  of  their  property  at 
their  pleafure.  I  now  aft;,  whether  this  right  of 
property,  which  is  undoubtedly  facred,  hath  not 
its  limits  ?  Whether  this  right,  in  a  variety  of 
circumftances,  be  not  facrificed  to  public  good  ? 
Whether  the  man  who  is  in  poffeflion  of  a  fouft* 
tain,  can  refufe  water  to  him  who  is  dying  with 

thirft* 
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thirft?  .Whether  any  of  the  Cedrington  family  B 
would  partake  of  one  of  thole  precious  pintados, 
that  had  coft  his  countryman  or  his  fellow- crea- 
ture his  life  ?  Whether  the.  man  who  fliould  be 
corivifted  of  having  fuffered  a  fick  perfon  to  die 
at;  his  door,  would  be  fufficiently  punifhed  by 
the  general  execration?  And  whether  he  would 
not  deferve  to  be  dragged  before  the  tribunals  of 
juftice  as  an  afTaflin  ?  Poffeffor  of  Barbuda,  thou 
art  the  affaffin  of  all  thofe  whom  thou  doft  de- 
prive of  tfie  falubrity  of  the  air,  which  would 
have  preferved  them  $  and  if  this  circumftance 
fhould  not  drive  thee  to  defpair  upon  thy  death- 
bed, it  is  becaufe  thine  heart  will  bid  defiance  to 
the  divine  juftice !  Haften,  therefore,  to  re- 
call that  ftiamelefs  reprefentatiw,  who,  in  his 
concern  for  a  feraglio  of  Mulattoe  women,  in 
whom,  it  is  faid,  all  his  delights  are  centered, 
rigoroufly  purfues  the  execution  of  your  barbarous 
prohibition. 

Anguilla  is  fcven  or  eight  leagues  in  length,  The  colony 
and  is  very  unequal  in  its  breadth,  which  never  i»  ™™ 
exceeds  two  leagues.     Neither  mountains,   nor  7i!d  ?«&*» 
woods,  nor  rivers,  are  found  upon  it,  and  its  foil  c!"°ot  J* 
is  nothing  more  than  chalk. 

Some  wandering  Englishmen  fettled  upon  this 
porous  and  friable  rock  towards  the  year  1650. 
After  an  obftinate  labour,  they  at  length  fiic- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  from  this  kind  of  turf  a  little 
cotton,  a  fmall  quantity  of  millet-feed,  and  fome 
potatoes.  Six  veins  of  vegetating  earth,  which 
were  in  procefs  of  time  difcovered,  received  fugar 
cranes,  which,  in  the  beft  harveft,  yield  no  more 

than 
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>  °2  K  than  fifty  thoufand  weight  of  fugar,  and  fome-r 
v^-v— H  times  only  five  or  fix  thoufand.  Whatever  elfe 
comes  out  of  the  colony  hath  been  introduced 
into  it  clandeftinely  from  Santa  Cruz,  where  the 
inhabitants  of  Anguilla  have  formed  fevered  plant- 
ations. 

In  feafons  of  drought,  which  are  but  too  fre- 
quent, the  ifland  hath  no  other  refource  but  in  a 
lake,  the  felt  of  which  is ,  fold  to  the  people  of 
New  England;  and  in  the -fate  of  iheep  and  goats, 
which  thrive  better  in  this  dry  climate,  and  upon 
thefe  arid  plains,  than  in  the  reft  of  America. 
Anguilla   reckons  no  more  than  two  hun- 
'    dred   free   inhabitants,    and  five  hundred  flaves* 
Neverthelefs,  it  hath  an  aflemhly  of  its  own,  and 
even  a  chief,  who  is  always  chofen  by  the^  inhabit- 
ants,   and  confirmed  by  the  governor  of  Anti- 
gua.   A  foreigner  who  ihoukl  be  feat  to  govern 
this  feeble  fetdement,  would  infallibly  be  driven 
away  by  men  who  have  preferred  fomething  of  the 
independent  manners,  and  of  the  rather  favage  cha- 
racter of  their  anceftqrs. 

The  coaft  of  this  ifland  affords  but  two  bar- 

hours  5  and  even  in  thefe  very  fmall  veflels  only 

can  anchor.     They  are  both  defended  by  ibur 

pieces  of  cannon,  which,  for  half  a  century  paft, 

have  been  entirely  unfit  for  fervice. 

Tertohii        The  Virgin  I  (lands  are  a  group  of  about  fixty 

^ot7      fmall  iflands,    moft  of  them  mountainous,  dry* 

Milk**  f3^  ""^    where  the  Spaniards   of  Porto-Rico 

whkh  the    wcre  for  a  long  time  alone  employed  in  catch- 

coitioted.    ing  turtle,  which  were  very  plenty  there.     The 

JJlfS!'  X)utch  had  juft  begun  a  fuiajl  fettleroent  at  Tor- ' 

fcrf4-         %  '  tola, 
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fol*,  one  of  die  beft  of  thefe  Hlands,  and  that  ■  <^£  * 
which  hath  the  fefeft  harbour/  when,  in  1666, 
ttey  wort  driven  from  it  by  the  Englifh  1  who  foon 
after  difperfecj  tfiemfelves  over  the  neighbouring 
fittell  iflands  arid  rocks.  There  they  lived,  during 
near  a  century,  like  lavages,  employed  folely  in 
the  culture  of  cotton.  It  was  not  till  after  die 
peace  of  1748  that  their  induftry  was  turned  to* 
wards  fugar,  of ^  which  they  have  fmce  regularly 
fent  to  the  mother-country  four  or  five  millions 
weight. 

Befo&e  this  period,  there  had  not  been  any  re* 
gufer  form  of  government,  nor  any  public  wor* 
lhip,  at  Tottola.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  have 
teen  very  recendy  eftabjiihed $  and  what  perhaps 
was  more  difficult  to  bring  about,  the  inhabitants 
tiave  been  prevailed  upon  to  pay  the  treafury  four 
?u»d  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  going  out  of  their  pro- 
du&ons.  A  prudent  administration  would  have 
tblicked  a  biB  to  fecure  the  fevend  properties,  aU, 
t>r  aknoft  ail,  of  which  have  been  tranfmitted  in  aa 
irregular  maimer ;  and  if  they  were  juridically  at- 
tacked, there  are  few  cobnifts  who  might  not  be 
legally  .ruined. 

He**e  thfcn  is  an  inftanoe,  at  Tortarfa,  of  the 
^government  being  very  eager  to  draw  money  from 
the  colonifts,  and  taring  very  litde  about  fecuring 
•their  felicity,  although  k  would  have  coft  them 
fchly  a  'litde  benevolence,  without  any  kind  of  &- 
crifice.  Is  it  poffible  to  iky  *o  men  in  a  rtxnr 
impudent  manner :  <c  You  are  nothing  to  "us : 
**  you  have  only  to  continue  ftfll  to  pay  us,  and 
**  wteft  you  4hall  ho  longer  be  able  to  do  it,  you 

<c  may 
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•  5uv  K  "  may  pcrifl1*  y°u  may  ^e>  wc  car^  very  little 
t^r^j  "  about  the  matter.  The  concern  we  take  in 
"  your  fate  is  in  proportion  to  the  fums  you  fup- 
V  piy  us  with."  Such  inhuman  fentiments  arc 
never  uttered  in  any  place;  but  (till  this  is  the 
way  in  which  people  think  and  aft  in  all  parts. 
Subjedfcs  are  every  where  treated  as  we  do  the. 
mines,  which  we  ceafe  to  attend  to  when  they 
yield  no  more  ore.  It  is  every  where  forgotten, 
that,  with  a  fmall  fhare  of  juftice  and  protettion, 
they  would  become  an  inexhauftible  fund.  Em- 
pires in  all  parts  think  themfelyes  eternal,  and 
thofe  who  govern  them  conduit  themfelves  as  if 
they  had  not  one  day  to  laft.  The  fame  danger 
that  threatens  Tortola,  does  not  extend  itfclf  to 
Jamaica. 
Defcription  This  ifland,  which  lies  to  leeward  of  the  other 
Englifh  iflands,  and  which  geographers  have  rank-* 
ed  among  the  greater  Antilles,  may  be  forty-three 
or  forty-four  leagues  in  length,  and  fixteen  or 
feventeen  in  its  greateft  breadth.  It  is  inter- 
fered with  feveral  ridges  of  high,  craggy  moun- 
tains, where  dreadful  rocks  are  heaped  one  upon 
another.  Their  barrennefs  does  not  prevent  their 
being  covered  all  over  with  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  trees  of  different  kinds,  that  ftrike  their  roots 
through  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  attraft  the 
moifture  that  is  depofited  there  by  ftorms  and 
frequent  fogs.  This  perpetual  verdure,  kept  up 
and  embelliihed  by  a  multitude  of  plentiful  cas- 
cades, makes  a  conftant  fpring  all  the  year  round, 
and  exhibits  the  mod  enchanting'  profpedfc  in  na- 
ture.    But  thefe  waters,  which  fall  from  the  bar- 
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ren  fummits,  and  fertilife  the  plains  below>  arc  E  ^  o  K 
braekifh  and  unwholefome.  The  climate  is  ftili  u,  -v.  ^ 
more  dangerous.  Of  all  the  American  iflands, 
Jamaica  is  the  moft  deftru&iye.  Men  perifh  there 
very  rapidly ;  and  although  the  lands  have  been 
cleared  for  two  centuries  paft,  yet  there  are  ftill 
forne  very  fruitful  diftri&s,  even  near  the  capital, 
where  a  fre?  man  would  not  pafs  the  night  unlels 
in  a  cafe  of  extreme  neceflity. 

Columbus  difcovered  this  great  ifland  in  1494,  TbcSpt- 
but  made  no  fettlement  there.  Eight  years  after,  ^j!'.f" 
he  was  thrown  upon  it  by  a  ftorm.  .  Having  JJiTthSt 
loft  his  fhips,  and  being  unable  to  get  away,  he  folne  timc 
implored  the  humanity  of  the  favages,  who  gave 
him'  all  the  affiftance  that  natural  pity  fuggefts. 
But  thefe  people,  who  cultivated  no  more  land 
than  what  was  juft  fufficient  to  fupply  their  own 
wants,  foon  grew  tired  of  fupporting  ftrangers, 
to  the  manifeft  rifk  of  ftarving  themfelves,  and 
infenfibly  withdrew  from  their  neighbourhood. 
The  Spaniards,  who  had  already  indifpofed  the 
Indians  againft  them  by  repeated  ads  of  violence, 
grew  outrageous,  and  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  take 
up  arms  againft  a  humane  and  equitable  chief, 
becaufe  he  difapproved  of  their  ferocity.  C6- 
lumbus  availed  himfelf  of  one  of  thofe  natural 
phenomena,  in  which  a  man  of  genius  may 
ibmetimes  find  a  refource,  which  he  may  be  ex- 
cufed  sfor  having  recourfe  to  in  a  cafe  of  urgent 
neceflity. 

From  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  aftro- 
nomy,  he  knew  there  would  foon  be  an  eclipfe  of 
the  moon.  He  took  advantage  of  this  circumftance, 

and 
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book  and  fummoned  all  tfie  Caciques:  in  the  neighv 
bourhood  to  come  and  hear  fbmething  that  nearly 
concerned  them,  and  was  eflential  to  their  pre- 
fervation.  He  then  pronounced  with  emphafis,  a$ 
if  he  were  infpired :  To  punijb  you  far  the  cruelty 
with  which  yen  Juffer  my  companions  and  me  U 
perijb,  the  God  whom  I  worftrip  is  going  toftrtkeyou 
with  bis  mofi  terrible  judgments .  This  very  evening 
you  will  fee  the  moon  turn  red}  then  grow  dark,  and 
withhold  her  light  from  you.  This  will  he  only  a 
prelude  to  your  calamities  >  if  you  obfiinately  perfijt  in 
refufing  to  give  us  food. 

The  admiral  had  fcarce  done  Ipeaking,  when 
his  prophecies  were  ftilfilled.  The  lavages  were 
terrified  beyond  meafure  >  they  thought  they  were 
all  loft ;  they  begged  for  rhercy,  and  promifed  to 
do  any  thing  that  fhould  be  defired.  They  were 
then  told,  that  heaven,  moved  with  their  repent- 
ance, was  appeafed,  and  that  nature  was  going  to 
refume  her  wonted  courfe.  From  that  moment, 
provifions  were  fcnt  in  from  all  quarters;  and  Co- 
lumbus was  never  in  want  of  any  during  the  time 
he  remained  there. 

It  was  Don  Diego,  the  fon  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  who  fixed  the  Spaniards  at  Jamaica. 
In  1 509,  he  fent  thither  leventy  robbers  from  St. 
Domingo,  under  die  command  of  John  d'Efqui- 
mel ;  and  others  foon  followed.  It  feemed  as  if 
they  all  went  over  to  this  peaceable  ifland,  for 
no  other  purpofe  than  to  fhed  human  blood. 
Thole  barbarians  never  Iheathed  their  fword 
while  there  was  one  inhabitant  left  to  preferve  the 
memory  of  a-  numerous,  mild,  plain,  and  hofpi- 

tabte 
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table  people.  It  was  happy  for  the  earth  that  8  2  5  K 
thefe  murderers  were  not  to  fupply  their  place,  u— v-!-^ 
They  had  no  inclination  to  multiply  in  an  ifiand 
Where  no  gold  was  to  be  found.  Their  cruelty 
did  not  anlwer  the  purpofe  of  their  avarice ;  and 
die  earth,  which  they  had  drenched  with  blood, 
feemed  to  refufe  her  affiftance  to  fecond  the  bar- 
barous efforts  they  had  made  to  fix  there.  Every 
fetdement  raifed  upon  the  afhes  of  the  natives 
grew  unfuccefsful,  when  labour  and  defpair  had 
-completed  the  deftru&ion  of  a  few  favages  who 
had  efcapcd  the  fury  of  the  firft  conquefts.  That 
of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega  was  the  only  one  that 
fupported  kfelf.  The  inhabitants  of  that  town, 
plunged  m  idlenefs,  the  ufual  confequence  of 
tyranny  after  devaftation,  were  content  with  Kving 
upon  the  produce  of  fome  ftw  plantations,  and 
the  overplus  they  fold  to  the  fhips  that  paflfed  by 
their  coafts.  The  whole  population  of  the  tofony 
centered  in  the  little  Ipot  that  fed  this  race  of 
deftroyers,  confuted  of  1500  flaves,  commanded 
by  as  many  tyrants,  when  the  Englifh  came  and 
attacked  the  town,  took  it,  and  fctded  there  in 
1655. 

The  EngKfh  brought  the  fatal  fources  of  dif-t  Jamaica  u 
card  along  with  them.     At  firft  tire  new  colony  ^T^g. 
was  only  inhabited  by  three  thoufand  of  that  fana-  i!(h-  lETenM 
ideal  militia,    which  had   fought  and  conquered  h»pp*nedm 
under  the    ftandards    of   the    republican    party.  «„«  "hey 
Thefe  were  foon  followed    by   a   multitude    of*™^. 
royalifts,  who  were  in  hopes  of  finding  reft  and  llcri  of  ic* 
peace  in  America,  or  comfort  after  their  defeat. 
The  dmfions  which  had  prevailed  for  fo  long  a 

time, 
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B  xiv  K  t*mc>  ^  w^^  ^°  much  vioknce,  between  the 
two  parties  in  Europe,  followed  them  beyond  the 
feas.  •  This  was  fufficient  to  have  renewed  in 
America,  the  fcenes  of  horror  and  bloodfhed 
which  had  fo  often  been  a&ed  in  England,  had 
not  Pen  and  Venables,  the  conquerors  of  Jamaica, 
given  the  command  of  the  ifland  to  the  moft 
prudent  man  among  thepi,  who  happened  to  be 
the  oldeft  officer.  This  was  Dudley,  who,  al- 
though he  had  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  a 
conquering  fellow-citizen,  had  not  yet  loft  any  of 
his  attachment  to  the  Stuarts.  Twice  did  Crom- 
well, who  had  difcovered  his  fecret  fentiments, 
appoint  fome  of  his  own  party  in  his  ftead,  and 
Dudley  was  as  often  reftored  to  his  office  by  the 
death  of  his  opponents. 

T,he  confpiracies  that  were  forming  againft 
him  were  difcovered  and  fruftrated.  He  never 
fuffered  the  fmalleft  breach  of  difcijpline  to  go 
unpuniihed j  and  always  kept  the  balance  even 
between  the  faftion  his  heart  detefted,  and  the 
party  he  was  attached  to.  He  excited  induftry; 
and  encouraged  it  by  his  attention,  his  advice, 
and  his  example.  His  authority  was  enforced  by 
his  difintereftcd  behaviour.  He  never  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  accept,  of  a  falary,  being  con- 
tent to  live  upon  the  produce  of  his  own  planta- 
tions. In  private  life,  he  was  plain  and  familiar; 
in  office,  an  intrepid  warrior,  a  fteady  and  ftri& 
commander,  and  a  wife  politician.  His  manner 
of  governing  was  altogether  military,  becaufe  he 
was  obliged  to  reftrain  or  to  regulate  an  infant 
colony,  wholly  compofed  of  foldiers  s  and  to  pre- 
x  vent 
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vent  and  rcpulfe  any  invafion  from    the  Spa-  B  °j  £  K 
niards,  who.  might  attempt  to  recover  what  they 
had  loft. 

But  when  Charles  II.  was  called  to  the  crown, 
by  the  nation  that  had  deprived  his  father  of  it,  a 
form  of  civil  government  was  eftablifhed  at  Ja- 
maica* modelled,  like  thofe  of  the  other  iflands, 
upon  that  of  the  mother-country.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  year  1682,  that  the  code  of 
laws  was  drawn  up,  which  to  this  day  preferves 
the  colony  in  all  its  vigour.  Three  of  thefe 
wife  ftatutes  merit  the  attention  of  our  political 
readers. 

The  defign  of  the  firft  is  to  excite  the  citizens 
to  the  defence  of  their  country,  without  prejudice 
to  their  private  fortunes  i  which  might  ocherwife 
divert  them  from  attending  to  it.  It  cnadts,  that 
whatever  mifchief  is  done  by  the  enemy,  (hall  be 
immediately  made  good  by  the  ftate  -,  or  at  the 
expence  of  ail  the  fubje&s,  if  the  money  found  in 
the  treafury  fhoqld  prove  inefficient. 

Another  law  concerns  the  means  of  increafing 
population.  ,  It  enafts,  that  every  fhip-captain 
who  brings  a  man  into  the  colony,  who  is  unable 
to  pay  for  his  paffage,  fhall  receive  a  general 
gratuity  of  22  livres  10  fols*.  The  particu- 
lar gratuity  is  168  livres  15  fols  f  for  every 
perfon  brought  from  England  or  Scotland;  135 
livres  J  for  every  perfon  brought  from  Ireland ; 
;8  livres  15  fols  §  for  every  perfon  brought  from 


*  i$s.  9  c!. 
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*  xiv  *  *^c  continent  of  America ;    and  45  livres  •»  for 
every  perfon  brought  from  the  othe*.  iflands. 

The  third  law  tends  to  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture.  When  a  proprietor  of  land  is  unable 
to  pay  either  the  intereft  or  capital  of  the  money 
he  has  borrowed,  his  plantation  is  fold  at  a  price 
fixed  by  twelve  planters.  The  value  of  the 
plantation,  whatever  it  may  be,  frees  the  debtor 
entirely  from  any  further  obligation;  but  if  it 
fliould  exceed  his  debt,  the  overplus  muft  be  re- 
turned to  him.  This  regulation,  though  it  may 
be  thought  partial,  yet  it  hath  the  merit  of 
abating  the  rigour  of  the  landlord's  and  mer- 
chant's law-fuits  againft  the  planter.  It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  die  foil,  and  of  mankind  in  general. 
The  creditor  is  feldom  a  fuffcrer  by  it,  becauie 
he  is  upon  his  guard;  and  the  debtor  is  more 
obliged  to  be  vigilant  and  honed,  if  he  means  to 
find  credit.  Confidence  then  becomes  the  bafis  of 
all  agreements ;  and  confidence  is  only  to  be  gained 
by  the  practice  pf  virtue. 

Timb  hath  produced  other  regulations.  It 
was  perceived  that  the  Jews,  fettled  in  great  num- 
bers in  Jamaica,  made  a  jeft  of  deceiving  die 
tribunals  of  juftice.  A  magiftrate  imagined  that 
this  evil  might  arife  from  the  circumftance  of  the 
bible,  which  was  prefented  to  them,  being  in 
Englifh.  It  was  determined  that  they  fhould  take 
their  oath  in  future  upon  the  Hebrew  text ;  and 
after  this  precaution,  perjuries  became  infinitely 
lefi  frequent. 

•  1 1.  17  s.  6d. 

In 
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.    In  1761  it  was  decided*  that  every  man  who  •  2i£  K 
was  not  a  white  man,  could  not  inherit  more  than 
139629  livre*  3  fols  4  denier*  V    This  ftatute  was 
dilpleafing  to  feveral  members  of  the  Amenably, 
who  were  incenfed   at  the  tirtumftance  of  de- 
priving affectionate  fathers  of  die  fatisfadtion  of 
Leaving  a  fortune,  purchafed  by  long  labours,  to 
their  beloved  pofterity,  becaufe  they  were  not  of 
the  fame  colour.    Difputes  arofe,  and  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  took  part  iq  them.    One  of  the 
moil  celebrated  orators  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons declared  openly  againft  the  Negroes*    His 
opinion  was,  that  they  were  a  fee  of  vile  beings, 
of  a  fpeciei  different  from  ours.    The  teftimony 
of  Montefquieu  was  the  ftrongeft  of  his  argu- 
ments, and  he  read  with  confidence  the  ironical 
chapter   of  laws    upon    flavery.      None ,  of  his 
•  hearers  fufpefted  the  real  views  of  lb  judicious  a 
writer,   and   his  authority  influenced   the- whole 
BritUh  fenate. 

The  whole  Britilh  fenate  !  The  whole  le- 
giflative  body,  affcmbled  to  difcufs  the  inte*- 
reds  of  the  nation,  and  to  determine  gravely 
upon  a  motion,  which,  from  its  injuflice  and  un- 
reaibnablenefs,  deferved  only  to  be  rejected  with 
contempt !  And  wherefore  fhould  it  not  have  been 
determined,  that  the  Blacks  fhould  be  entirely 
difinherited  ?  If  their  colour  gave  a  fan&ion  to 
deprive  them  of  a  portion  of  their  fathers  for- 
tunes, why  not  equally  to  deprive  them  of  the. 
whole  ?    Opinions  fo  palpably  abfurd,  fliould  have 

♦  About  5.67 1.  17  s.  7|d. 

Y  2  been 
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B  xiv  *  ^n  combated  by  ridicule*  and  not  by  argu- 
ments: and  if  even,,  contrary  to  all  probability, 
this  had  been  the  fentiment  of  Montefquieu,  of 
what  avail  would  his  authority  have  been  ?  The 
Englifh  fhould  at  leaft  have  made  thcmfelves  cer- 
tain of  the  true  meaning  of  the  author. 

v  The  bill  was  going  to  be  extended  to  the  In- 
dians, when  ohe  man,  lefs  blinded  than  the  reft, 
obferved,  that  it  would  be  a  horrible  piece  of 
injuftice  to  confound  the  ancient  proprietors  of. 
the  ifland  with  the  Africans ;  and  that,  moreover, 
there  were  n6t  above  five  or  fix  families  of  the 
former  remaining. 

The  colony  had  already  acquired  fome  degree 
of  fame  before  thefe  laws  had  been  made.  Some 
adventurers,  as  well  from  hatred  and  national 
jealoufy,  as  from  a  reftlefs  difpofition  and  want  of 
•fortune,  attacked  the  Spanifh  lhips.  Thefe  pirates 
were  feconded  by  Cromwell's  foldiers,  who,  re- 
taining nothing  after  his  death,  except  that  public 
averfion  which  their  former  fuccefles  had  drawn 
upon  them,  went  into  America  in  queft  of  pro- 
motion, which  they  could  never  expert  in  Europe. 
Thefe  were  joined  by  a  multitude  of  Englifhmen 
of  both  parties,  accuftomed  to  blood  by  the  civil 
wars  which  had  ruined  them.  Thefe  men,  eager 
for  rapine  and  carnage,  plundered  the  leas,  and 
ravaged  the  coafts  of  America.  Jamaica  was  the 
place  where  the  fpoils  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were 
always  brought  by  the  Englifli,  and  frequently 
by  foreigners.  They  found  in  this  ifland  more 
eafe,  a  better  reception,  prote&ion,  and  freedom, 
than  any  where  e¥e,  whether  for  landing,  or  for 
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fj)endingi  as;tliey  chofc,  the  fpoils  yifing  from  B  £iv.  K* 
their  plunder.  Here  extravagance  and  debauchery 
foon  plunged  them  again  .into  indigence.  This 
only  incitement,  to  their  fanguinary  induftry,  made 
them  haften  to  commit  frefh  depredations.. .  Thus 
the  colony  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  perpetual 
viciflitudes  of  fortune,  and  enriched  itfelf  by  the 
vices  which  were  both  the  fource  and  the  ruin  of 
their  wealth.  .     - 

When  this  deftrudtive  race  became  extin&j  by 
reafon  of  the  frequency  of  the  murders  they  com- 
mitted, the  fiinjls  they  had  left  behind,  and  which, 
indeed,  had  been  taken  from  ufurpers  ftill  more 
unjuft  and  cruel  than  themfelves,  proved  a  frelh 
fource  of  opulence,  by  facilitating  the  means  of 
opening  a  clandeftine  trade  with  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
Oicnts.     This  vein  of  riches,   which  had  been: 
opened  ^bout  the  year  1672,  gradually  increafed,. 
and  with  great  rapidity,  towards  the  end  of  the 
century.      Some  Portuguefe,   with   a  capital  of 
three  millions  *,   of  which  the  fovereign  had  ad- 
vanced two  thirds,  engaged,  in  1696,  to  furnifh 
the   fubje&s   of  the   court  of  Madrid  with  five 
thoufand  Blacks,  each  of  the  five  years  that  their 
treaty  was  to  laft.     This  Company  drew  a  great 
many  of  thofe  flaves  from  Jamaica.     From  that 
time  the  colonifts  had  conftant  connections  with 
Mexico  and  Peru,  either  by  means  of  the  Portu- 
guefe agents,   or  by  the  captains  of  their  own 
(hips  employed  in  this  trade.     But  this  intercourfe 
was  fomewhat  flackened  by  the  war  which  broke 
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B  x  tv  K  out  on  acG0Unt  ^  ^  fucceflton  to  the  throne  of 
Spain. 

At  the  peace,  die  Affiento  treaty  alarmed  the 
people  of  Jamaica.  They  werfc  afraid  that  the* 
South-Sea  Company,  which  was  appointed  to 
furnilh  the  Spanifh  colonies  with  Negroes,  would 
entirely  exclude  them  from  all  accefs  to  the  gold 
mines.  All  the  efforts  they  made  to  break  thfe 
regulation,  •  could  not  produce  any  alteration  in 
the  meafures  of  the  Englifti  miniftry.  They  wifely 
forefaw  that  the  a&ivity  of  the  Aflientifts  would 
prove  a  frelh  motive  of  emulation  for  increafing 
the  contraband  trade  formerly  carried  on$  and 
thefe  views  were  found  to  be  juft. 

The  illicit  trade  of  Jamaica  was  carried  on  jn 
a  very  fimple  manner.  An  Englifh  vefiel  pre- 
tended to  be  in  want  of  water,  wood,  or  provi- 
fions  i  that  her  maft  was  broken,  or  that  (he  had 
fprung  a  leak,  which  could  not  be  difcovered  or 
flopped  without  unloading.  The  governor  per- 
mitted the  (hip  to  come  into  the  harbour  to 
refit.  Btit,  for  form  fake,  and  to  exculpate 
himfejf  fto  his  court,  he  ordered  a  fcal  to  be  affixed 
to  the  door  of  the  warehoufe  where  the  goods 
were  depofited :  while  another  door  was  left  un- 
fealed,  through  which  the  merchandife  that  was 
exchanged  in  this  trade  was  carried  in  and  out  by 
ftealth.  When  the  whole  tranfaftion  was  ended, 
the  ftranger,  who  was  always  in  want  of  money, 
requefted  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  fell  as 
much  as  would  pay  his  charges,  and  it  would 
have  been  too  cruel  to  refufe  this  permiflion*  It 
was  neceffary  that  the  governor,   or  his  agents^ 

might 
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aught  &fdy  difpofc  in  public  of  what  they  had  »  **  * 
previoqfty  bought  in  fecret  $  as  it  would. always  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  what  they  fold  could  be 
no  other  than  the  goods  that  were  allowed  to  be 
bought.  In  this  manner  were  the  greateft  cargoes 
difpofed  of. 

The  court  of  Madrid  thought  to  put  a  flop  to 
thefe  practices,  by  prohibiting  the  admiflion  of  all 
foreign  fhips  into  the  Spaniih  harbours,  on  any 
pretence  whatever.  But  the  people  of  Jamaica 
calling  ill  force  to  the  afiiftance  of  artifice,  fup* 
ported  themfelves  in  this  trade  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Englifh  men  of  war,  by  allowing  them 
five  per  cent,  upon  every  article,  to  the  fraudulent 
introduction  of  which  they  gave  a  fan&ion. 

To  this  open  violation  of  public  order,  fuc- 
ceeded  a  more  private  and  lefs  alarming  one.  The 
fhips  diipatched  from  Jamaica  repaired  to  thofe 
ports  of  the  Spaniih  coaft  which  were  leaft  fire* 
quented ;  eipecially  to  that  of  Brew,  five  miles 
from.  Carthagena;  and  to  that  of  Grout,  four 
miles  from  Porto-Bello.  A  man  who  fpoke  the 
language  of  the  country  was  immediately  put 
afliore,  to.  give  notice  in  the  adjacent  country  of 
the  arrival  of  the  fhips.  The  intelligence  was 
propagated  with  amazing  lpeed  to  the  moft  dis- 
tant parts ;  the  merchants  haftened  to  the  place, 
^nd  the  trade  began  5  but  with  fuch  precautions 
as  -  experience  had  taught  them.  The  fhip's 
company  was  divided  into  three  parties.  While 
the  firft  was  entertaining  the  purchafers,  and 
treating  them  with  great  civilities,  s£  the  fame 
time  keeping  a  watchful  eye  to  prevent  them 
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9  xiv.  *  fr°m  cxcrcifing  their  inclination  and  dexterity  in 
Healing ;  the  fecond  was  employed  in  receiving 
the  vanilla,  indigo,  cochineal,  gold  and  filver  of 
the  Spaniards,  in  exchange  for  flaVes,  quickfilver, 
filks/  and  other  commodities. '  Thfe  third  divifion 
was,  in  the  mean  while,  under  arms  upon  deck, 
to  proyide  for  the  fafety  of  the  fhip ;  and  to  take 
care  not  to  admit  at  once  a  greater  number  of 
men  than  could  be  kept  in  order. 

Whej*  the  tranfa&ions  were  finifhed,  the  Eng- 
Klhman  returned  with  his  ftock,  which  he  had 
commonly  doubled;  and  the  Spaniard  with  his 
s  purchafe,  of  which  he  hoped  to  make  as  great  a 
profit,  or  greater.  To  prevent  a  difcovery,  he 
avoided  the  high-roads,  and  went  through  by- 
ways, with  the  Negroes  he  had  bought,  who  were 
loaded  with  the  merchandife,  which  was  divided 
into  parcels  of  a  convenient  form  and  weight  for 
carriage. 

This  manner  of  trading  had  been  carried  on 
fuccefsfully  for  a  long  time,  to  the  great  emolu- 
ment of  the  colonies  of  both  nations ;  when,  as 
Spain  intended,  it  was  greatly  obftru&ed  by  fub- 
ftituting  regifter-ftiips  to  the  galleons.  It  has 
gradually  diminifhed,  and  of  late  years  was  re- 
duced to  a  very  low  ebb.  The  Britifh  miniftry, 
wifhing  to  revive  it,  judged,  in  1766,  that  the 
beft  expedient  to  repair  the  lofles  of  Jamaica,  was 
to  make  it  a  free  port. 

Immediately  the  Spanifh  Ihips  in  America 
flocked  thither  from  all  parts,  to  exchange  their 
gold  and  filver,  and  their  commodities,  for  the 
manufactures  .of  England.      This  eagernefs  was 
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attended  with  this  convenience,  that  the  profit,  of B  °  °  K 
which  it  was  the  fource,  was  acquired  without  u  -yj 
-  rilque,  and  could  not  occafion  any  difputes :  but 
it  was  to  be  expe&ed,  that  the  cpurt  of  Madrid, 
would  foon  put  a  ftop  to  an  intercourfe  fo  pre- 
judicial to  their  interefts.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Great  Britain;  and  in  order  to  preferve  the 
riches  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  colony  upon  the  Moiquito 
coafts. 

Whatever  may  one  day  be  the  fate  of  this  Cuhww 
new  fettlement,  it  is  certain  that  the  attention  of  at  Jamaica. 
Jamaica  was  for  too  long  a  time,  and  too  much 
engaged  in  a  fmuggling  trade,  while  its  cultures 
were  too  much  negledted.  The  firft  of  thefe 
which  the  Engliih  devoted  themfelves  to,  was  that 
of  cocoa,  which  they  found  eftablilhed  by  the 
Spaniards.  It  profpered  as  long  as  thofe  planta- 
tions lafted,  which  had  been  cultivated  by  a 
people  who  made  this  their  principal  food  and 
their  only  traffic.  The  trees  grew  old,  and  it  be- 
came neceffary  to  renew  them ;  but  either  for  want 
of  care  or  of  (kill,  they  did  not  fucceed.  Indigo 
was  fubftituted  to  them. 

This  produ&ion  was  increafing  confiderably, 
Vhen  the  parliament  laid  a  duty  upon  it  which  it 
was  not  able  to  bear,  and  which  occasioned  the 
fall  of  this  culture  in  Jamaica,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  Engliih  iflands.  This  imprudent  tax  hath 
been  fince  fupprefled,  and  even  the  encourage- 
ment of  gratifications  hath  been  fubftituted  to  it ; 
but  this  tardy  generofity  hath  only  occafioned 
abufes.  In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty,  the  Ja- 
.4  -     I        .  ipaica 
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K  maica  people  contra&cd  the  habit  of  procuring 
this  valuable  dye  from  St.  Domingo,,  and  of  intro- 
ducing it  into  Great  Britain  as  the  growth  of  their 
own  plantations. 

The  expence  the  government  is  at  on  this  ac- 
count, cannot  be  looked  upon  entirely  as  a  lofs, 
fince  it  is  of  ufe  to  the  nation.     But  it  keeps  up 
that  miftruft,  and  we  may  fay,  that  propensity  to 
fraud,  which  the  fpirit  of  finance  has  given  rife 
to  in  all  our  modern  forms  of  legiflation,  between 
the  ftate  and  the  citizens.     Ever  fince  the  magif- 
trate   has   been   inceflantly  contriving  means   to 
appropriate  to  himfelf  the  money  of  the  people, 
thefe   have  been  ftudying  artifices  to  elude  the 
avidity  of  the  magiftrates.    When  there  has  been 
on  one  fide  no  moderation  in  the  expences,  no 
limit  to  taxations,    no  equity  in  the  repartition, 
no  lenity  in  the  recovery,   there  have  been  no 
longer  any  fcruples   about  the  violation  of  pe- 
cuniary laws  on  the  other,  nor  any  honefty  in  the 
payment  of  the  duties,  nor  probity  in  the  engage- 
ments of  the  fubjeft  with  the  prince.     Oppreflion 
hath  prevailed  on  one  hand,  and  plunder  on  the 
other ;  the  finance  hath  extorted  from  commerce, 
and   commerce  hath   eluded    or    defrauded    the 
finance.     The  treafury  hath  pillaged  the  planters, 
and  the  planters  have  impofed  upon  the  treafury 
by  falfe  entries.     Such  are  the  manners  of  both 
hemifpheres. 

In  the  New  one  there  ftill  exifted  a  few  planta- 
tions of  indigo  at  Jamaica,  when  the  culture  of 
cotton  began  to  be  attended  to.     This  produc- 
tion had  a  rapid  fuccefs,  which  continued,  be- 
7  caufe 
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daufe  it  was  advantageoufly,   and  without  delay  B  J  £  K 
difpoied  of  in  England,  where  it  was  manufac- 
tured with  a  degree  of  dexterity  which  hath  been 
rather  imitated  than  equalled  by  the  rival  na- 
tions. 

Ginger  hath  been  left  tifeful  to  the  colony. 
The  favages  who  were  found  by  the  Europeans 
in  the  American  iihnds,  moll  generally  made  ufe 
of  it ;  but  their  confumption  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  article,  was  fo  fmall,  that  nature  afforded 
them  a  fufficient  quantity  without  the  afliftancc 
of  cultivation.  The  ufurpers  grew  paffionately 
fend  of  this  fpice ;  they  ate  it  in  the  morning  to- 
fharpen  their  appetite  j  they  ferved  it  up  at  table 
preferved  in  feveral  different  ways;  they  uffed  it 
dfter  meals  to  facilitate  digeftion,  and  at  lea  as  an 
antidote  againft  the  fcurvy.  The  Old  World 
adopted  die  tafte  of  the  New,  and  this  lafted  till 
the  price  of  pepper,  which  had  for  a  long  while 
been  extremely  high,  was  reduced.  Ginger  then 
fell  into  a  kind  of  contempt,  and  its  culture 
was  dropped  almoft  every  where  except  at  Ja- 
maica. 

This  ifland  produces  and  /ells  another  ipice, 
improperly  called  Jamaica  pepper.  The  tree  • 
which  bears  it  is  a  kind  of  myrtle,  which  com- 
monly grows  upon  the  mountains,  and  rifes  to  die 
height  of  more  than  thirty  feet.  It  is  very  ftraight, 
moderately  thick,  and  covered  with  a  greytfh, 
fmooth,  and  fhining  bark.  Its  leaves,  which 
have  a  pleafent  fmell,  refemble  in  form  and  diipo* 
lition  thofe  of  the  laurel,  and  the  branches  are 
terminated  by  clutters  of  flowers  entirely  fimilaf 
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b  o  ok*,  to  thofe  of  the*  common  myrtle.  -  The  fruit  by. 
which  they  are  fucceeded  is  a  fmall  berry,  fome- 
what  larger  than  that  of  the  juniper.  Thefe  ber- 
ries are  gathered  green,  and  fprefd  in  the  fun  to 
dry.  They  turn  brown,  and  acquire  a  fpicy  fmell, 
\yhich  in  England  hath  given  the  name  of  alUjpice 
to  this  pimento.  It  is  very  ufeful  to  ftrengthen 
cold  ftomachs ;  but  what  is  this  advantage  com- 
pared with  all  thofe  that  are  obtained  from  fu- 
gar?  - 

The  art  of  managing  this  culture  was  unknown 
in  Jamaica  till  the  year  1668.  It  was  brought 
thither  by  fome  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes.  One 
of  them  was  poffeffed  of  every  requifite  for  that 
kind  of  produce  that  depends  on  man.  His  name 
was  Thomas  Modiford.  His  capital,  together 
with  his  (kill  and  activity,  enabled  him  to  clear 
an  immenfe  tradt  of  land,  and  raifed  him  in  time 
to  the  government  of  the  colony;  yet  neither 
could  the  view  of  his  fortune,  nor  his  urgent  feli- 
citations prevail  upon  men,  who  were  moft  of 
them  accuftomed  to  the  idlenefs  of  a  military  life, 
to  apply  to  the  labours  of  cultivation.  Twelve 
hundred  unfortunate  men,  who  arrived  in  1760 
from  Surinam,  which  had  juft  been  ceded  to  the 
Dutch,  proved  more  tradable.  Neceffity  inlpired 
them  with  refolution,  and  their  example  excited 
emulation,  which  was  kept  up  by  the  quan- 
tity 6f  money  conftantly  poured  into  the  ifland 
by  the  Fwree-booters.  Great  part  of  it  was  em- 
ployed in  erefting  buildings,  purchafing  flaves, 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  furniture  necef- 
fary  for  the   rifing  plantations.      In  procefs  of 
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tirrtfc,  Jamaica  exported  great  quantities  of  fugar,  •  o  o  k. 
of  an  inferior  kind,   indeed,  to  that  which  was 
.  made  in  moft  of  the  other  colonies,  but  the  rum 
of  which  was  exceedingly  foperipr. 

The  coffee-tree  profpered  in  the  Dutch  and 
French  fettlements  in  the  New  World,  before  the 
Englifh  thought  of  appropriating  it  to  themfelves ; 
and  indeed  Jamaica  was  the  only  Britifh  ifland 
which  thought  proper  to  adopt  it,  but  it  never 
carried  the  cultivation  of  it  as  far  as  the  rival 
nations.  ' 

It  was  a  generally  received  opinion  in  1756, 
that  Jamaica  had  attained  the  greateft  degree 
of  profperity  of  which  it  was  fuiceptible.  An 
ifland,  inhabited  during  a  whole  century  by  an 
adtive  and  enlightened  people,  into  which  the 
riches  of  Mexico  and  Peru  had  been  conveyed 
without  interruption,  by  piracy,  and  by  a  fraudu- 
lent commerce,  and  in  which  no  circumftance 
neceflary  for  cultivation  had  ever  been  wanting: 
an  ifland,  to  which  navigators  muft  have  been 
conftantly  attracted,  by  the  fafety  of  the  coafts, 
and  by  the  excellence  of  the  harbours ;  and  the 
produ&ions  of  which  had  alwaysbeen  in  great  re- 
quell  throughout  all  Europe :  fuch  a  fettlement 
liiuft  have  appeared,  even  to  the  moft  thinking 
perfons,  to  have  made  all  the  progrels  of  which 
nature  had  rendered  it  fufceptible. 

This  illufion,  fo  reafonably  adopted,  was  dif- 
fipated  by  a  war,  which  will  for  tvtjc  render  this 
period  memorable.  A  calamity,  which  (bme- 
times  overturns  ftates,  and  always  exhaufts  them, 
became  a  fource  of  wealth   to  Jafnaica.     The 

Englifh 
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1  °°  K  EngSfh  merchants,  enriched  with  the  fpoils  ef  an 
Ut,-j  enemy,  conquered  arid  fugitive  on  all  fides,  found 
themfelves  enabled  to  advance  confiderable  fiims, 
and  to  grant  a  long  credit  to  the  planters.    The 
colonifts   themfelves,    animated    by    the   difcou- 
ragement  of  the  French  colonifts,  whofe  labours 
had    till   that  time  been  fo  fortunate,    eagerly 
availed  themfelves  of  the  means  which  were  put 
in  their  hands  by  thefe  unexpeded  events.  *  Peace 
did  not  check   the   impulfe  they  had  received. 
This  rapid  increafe  of  activity  hath  continued, 
and  the  productions  of  the  colony  are  nearly  one 
third    more  confiderable  than  they  were  thirty 
,years  ago* 
Pipfcmftite      The  whole   ifland   may  contain  about  three 
c*nfid™7'  millions  eight,  hundred  thoufand  aCres   of  land, 
»i"'rf      °f  which,  according  to  the  information  of  a  judi- 
cious and  ftudious  man,  who  hath  for  a  long  time 
governed  the  colony,  one  million  fcven  hundred 
twenty-eight  thoufand  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  acres  are  taken  up  bj  mountains,    rocks, 
lakes,  morafles,  rivers,   and  other  places,  which 
are  unavoidably  loft  to  the  purpofes  of  eyery  ufe- 
fol  labour.    Government  had*  fucceflively  granted 
one  million  fix  hundred  and  feventy-one  thoufand 
five    hundred    and    fixty-nine   acres,   which  are 
cleared,  or  capable  of  being  fo.    There  fUU  re- 
main four  hundred  thpufand   to  be  difpofed  of, 
which  want  nothing  but  men  and  means  to  culti- 
vate them. 

In  1658  Jamaica  reckoned  four  thoufand  fire 
hundred  white  perfons,  and  fourteen  hundred 
flaves*    in  1670,   feven  thoufand  five  hundred 

white 
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white  men,  and  eight  thoufand  flaves;  in  1734,  lo°* 
feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty- four  white 
men,  and  eighty-fix  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
forty-fix  flaves ;  in  1746,  ten  thoufand  white 
men,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  flaves;  in  17689  feven* 
teen  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  forty-fevtn  whits 
men,  and  one  hundred  and  fixty-fix  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  fourteen  flaves;  in  1775, 
eighteen  thoufand  five  hundred  white  perfons, 
three  thoufand  feven  hundred  blacks,  or  free  Mu- 
lattocs,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  thouiand  nine 
hundred. and  fourteen  flaves.  One  hundred  and 
ten  thouiand  of  thefe  unfortunate  people  are  placed 
on  fix  hundred  and  fourfcoie  fugar  plantations  1 
the  remainder  is  employed  in  lefe  valuable  cultures, 
carried  on  in  fourteen  hundred  and  fixty  habitations* 
in  navigation,  in  domeftic  fervices,  and  in  other 
labours  of  primary  neceffity. 

The  public  expences  of  the  colony  amount  an* 
pually  to  817,750  livres*.  Thefe  expences  are 
fupplied  by  duties  upon  houfes,  upon  the  feveral 
productions  of  die  foil,  upon  foreign  liquors,  and 
by  a  poll-tax  upon  the  Negroes,  which,  in  extra- 
ordinary cafes,  is  doubled.  The  perfons  appoint* 
ed,  in  the  nineteen  parishes,  to  levy  thefe  taxes, 
which  are  decreed  by  the  general  afiembly,  have 
obtained  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  as  a  reward  for 
their  trouble ;  and  the  receiver-general  retains  HVe 
per  cent,  for  himfelf. 

•  34,073!.  8  a.  4 J. 
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book  The  fpecie  which  is  commonly  circulated  ]n 
the  ifland  doth  not  exceed  954*041  livres  *.  This 
is  more  than  fufficient,  fince  it  is  only  ufed  in  the 
more  minute  details  of  trade.  The  flaves  brought 
from  Africa,'  the  merchandife  ferit  from  Europe, 
all  things  which  are  of  great  value,  are  paid  by 
bills  of  exchange  payable  in  London,  or  in  fome 
other  Britilh  port,  where  the  colonifts  fend  their 
commodities  on  their  own  account. 

The  profit  arifing  from  thefe  productions  is 
not  deftined  entirely  for  the  inceffant  wants  of 
Jamaica.  A  great  part  of  it  is  intended  for  vthe 
difcharge  of  the  debts,  which  an  immoderate 
luxury,  and  accumulated  misfortunes,  have  ob- 
liged the  inhabitants  fucceffively  to  contract 
Thefe  engagements,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of 
them,  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  apparent 
riches  of  the  colony.  The  greateft  number  of 
the  creditors  are  fettkd  in  England;  the  others 
are  merchants  temporarily  fettled  in  the  ifland, 
among  whom  are  reckoned  a  great  many  Jews: 
May  thefe  people,  who  were  flaves  at  firft,  after- 
wards conquerors,  and  then  dilgraced  for  the  fpace 
of  twenty  centuries,  one  day  attain  the  legal  pof- 
feflion  of  Jamaica,  or  -of  fome  other  rich  ifland 
in  the  New  World !  May  they  colled  all  their 
children  there,  and  bring  them  up  in  peace  to 
culture  and  commerce,  (heltered  from  thai;  fa- 
naticifm  which  rendered  them  odious  to  the 
world,  and  from  that  perfecution  which  hath 
punifhed   their    errors    with   too    much  rigour  I 

*  39>75l  !•  14s-  *<*• 
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May  the  Jews  live  free,  unmolefted,  artd  happy,  *  00  k 
^in  fame  comer  of  tfee  world ;   fince,  by  the  ties  of 
humanity*  they  are  our  brethren,  and  our  fathers 
in  the  tenets  of  religion. 

The  colony,  at  prefent,  lends  annually  to  the 
mother-country  eight  hundred  thoufand  quintals 
of  fugar,  which,  at  the  rate  of  40  livres  *  the 
quintal,  produce*  312,000,000  livres  f  ;  four  mil- 
lion gallons  of  rum,  which,  at  the  rate  of  1  livre 
10  fols  £  the  gallon,  produce  6,000,000  livres  ||  $ 
three  hundred  thoufand  gallons  of .  molafles, 
which,  at  .the  rate  of  10  fols$  the  gallon,  pro- 
duce 1 50,000  livres  % ;  fi$  thoufand  quintals  qf 
cotton,  which,  at  the  rate  of  150  livres**  the 
quintal,  produce  960,000  livres  ,j-f ;  fix  thou- 
fand quintals  of  pimento,  which,  at  the  rate  of 
42  livres  £ X  the  quintal,  produce  25  2,000  livres  B  J ; 
eighteen  thoufand  quintals  of  coffee,  which,  at 
the  rate  of  50  livres  §$  the  quintal,  produce 
900,000  livres  f  f  ;  three  thoufand  quintals  of 
ginger,  which,  at  the  rate  of  70  livres  ***  the 
quintal,  produce  210,000  livres  ttt  >  anc*  m  the 
amount  of  400,000  livres  %$%  in  wood  for  inlay- 
ing. AH  thefe  fums  united,  make  the  produce  of 
Jamaica  amount  to  40,812,000  livres  |(||[|. 

w,  ... 
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TrtE  veflels  deftincd  for  their  exportation  ate 
very  numerous,  but  are  only  of  the  burthen  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  tons. 

A  small  number  of  thefe  veflels  take  up  their 
cargoes  at  the  harbour  of  Morant  Point,  which 
anight  be  confidered  as  a  good  harbour,  were  k 
more  eafy  of  accefs.  This  road,  (ituated  in  die 
fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  is  only  defended  by 
an  .  iU-conftrufted  battery,  improperly  placed, 
Twelve  men,  commanded  by  a  ferjeant,  are  con* 
tinually  on  guard  there.  Not  far  off  is  a  bay  of 
the  fame  name,  more  convenient,  and  more  fre- 
quented by  navigators. 

.  The  coaft  affords  no  other  anchorage,  unlefi  for 
very  frnall  boats,  till  die  (hips  arrive  at  Port  Royal; 
where  half  of  the  produ&ions  of  the  colony  deftined 
for  Europe  are  embarked. 

At  a  greater  diftance  is  the  old  harbour,  which 
is  commonly  well  frequented.  The  neighbour- 
ing  planters  have  often  reiblved  to  cOnftruft  fome 
works  there,  to  protect  the  veflels  which  may 
take  in  their  cargoes  at  this  place,  againft  fmall 
privateers.  This  expenfive  projeft  appears  to  he 
entirely  laid  afide.  It  hath  been  at  length  under- 
ftood  that  the  difficulty  of  entrance  would  always 
be  the  beft  defence. 

The  bay  of  the  Black  River  would  require  a 
good  battery.  It  might  be  ere&ed  without  much 
expence,  and  would  infure  the  fafety  of  a  great 
number  of  fmall  fhips  that  frequent  it. 

Savanna  la  Mar  hath  never  much  water, 
and  its  entrance  is  every  where  embarrafled  wkh 
fhoals  and  funken  rocks.     It  is  the  worft  har- 
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tour  of  the  colony;  and  yet  it  is  become  the  *  <>  °  K 
ftaple  of  a  confidcrable  trade,  iince  the  neigh- 
bouring territory  hath  been  cleared.  Formerly, 
its  inhabitants  were  defirous  of  Unrounding 
themfefares  with  fortifications,  Thefe  works  were 
fbrfaken,  after  more  than  one  thoufand  crowns  * 
had  been  expended  upon  them.  Nothing  remains 
of  thele  labours  but  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  ifland  hath  upon  its  weftern  coaft,  which  is 
very  narrow,  onlyone  harbour,  and  that  k  Port 
Orange,  where  fcven  or  eight  veflels  take  in  their 
cargoes  annually. 

The  firfl:  harbour  to  the  north,  is  tihat  of  9t* 
Lucia.  It  is  fpacious  and  fafe,  and  defended  by  a 
ibrt,  capable  of  makjag  fome  refiftancq,  if  it  were 
repaired,  and  if  die  artillery  were  put  ijito  <a<ftate 
fit  fcr  <fetvice.  A  fmatt  garrifon  is  always  ikept 
there. 

Eiewr  or  nine  leagues  further,  is  the  excellent 
bay  of  Montego.  The  fifth  part  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  colony  j$  embarked  in  the  (mail  town 
of  Barnet-town,  defended  by  a  battery  of  ten 
guns. 

The  entrance  of  Port  St.  Ann  is  rendered  dif- 
ficult by ihoals.  It  fcarce  receives  annually  4if- 
teen  or  fixteen  veflels. 

Port  Antokio  is  one  of  xhe  iafefl:  harbours, 
but  not  one  of  the  moft  frequented,  ofthedflantL 
its  foct  is  guarded  by,  a  detachment  commanded 
by  an  officer. 

*  is^jooL 
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B  ?,.?  *     The  caftern  -  coaft  hath  no  other  harbour  than 

Ji  IV 

^  -»-*—  the  ManchineeL     Its  anchorage  is  good,  but  in 
,  the  neighbouring  latitudes  the  fea  is  always  vio- 
lendy  agitated  by  the  eafterly  winds.     This  is  the 
fpot  moft  expofed  to  invafions,  and  die  battery  of 
ten  guns,  which  hath  been  conftru&ed  there,  would 
:  not  fhekcr  it  from  danger,  if  its  riches  were  more 
confiderablc.  .  The  whole  defence  of  the  colony  is 
propferly  .fixed  at  Port  Royal. 
Mem     *     TjiE  Eaglifh  had  no  fooner  made  themfelves 
»«k«  huh  -  triafters  of  Jamaica,   than  they  attended  to  the 
hufStam  rencfering  °f  ^s  conqueft  ufefiil,  and  to  the  fe- 
iikftfioo.    .curing  of  the  pofieffidn  of  it.    The  cultures  un- 
dertaken by  the  Spaniards,   and  the  advantages 
j  of  a   fafe,    immenfe,    and   convenient   harbour, 
.,  prudently  inclined  diem  to  fix  their  views  upon 
Port  Royal.    The  town  they  built  there,  though 
placed  in  the  midft  of  fands,  upon  a  very  narrow 
neck  of  land,  though  deprived  by  nature  of  water 
fit  for  drinking,  and  of  all  the .  other  fupports  of 
life,    became  a  famous  city  in  lefs  than  thirty 
years.     . 

This  fplendour  was  owen  to  a  conftant  and 

-  quick  circulation  of  trade,  formed  by  the  com- 

-  modiues  of  the  ifland,  the  captures  of  the  free- 
booters,  and   the   trade  opened  with  the  neigh- 

K  bouring  continent/  There  have  been,  few  ftaples 
.  upon  the  .face  of  the.  globe,  where  the.thirft  of 
:  wealth ,  and .  pleafure  had  united  more  opulence 

and  more  corruption. 
*  •    One  moment  deftroyed,  on  the  37th  of  June 

1692,  this  beautiful  appearance.    The  (ky,  which 

was 
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was   clear   and  ferene,    grew  obfcured  and  reef  *  °  £  K 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Jamaica.     A  rum- 
bling noife  was  heard  under  ground,   fpreading 
from  the  mountains  to  the  plain ;   the  rocks  were 
fplit ;    hills  came  clofe  together ;   infectious  lake£ 
appeared  on  the  fpots   where  whole  mountains 
had  been  fwallowed  up*,  imirenfe  fbrefts  were  re- 
moved feveral  miles  from  the  place  where  they" 
flood ;   the  edifices  difappeared,  being  either  funk 
into    the   caverns  of  the  earth,   or  overturned/ 
Thirteen  thoufand  lives  were  loft  by  this  dreadful 
earthquake,  and  three  thoufand  by  a  contagious 
diftemper  that  broke  out  foon  after.     It  is'faid; 
that  iince  this  cataftrophe,  the  climate  is  not  fo 
fine,  the  air  not  fo  pure,  nor  the  foil  fo  fruitful, 
as   it   was  before.      This  terrible  phenomenon 
fhould  have  taught  the  Europeans  not  to  truft  to 
the  pofieffion  of  a  world  that  trembles  ufcder  their 
feet,    and  feems  to  flip  oyt  of  their  rapacious* 
hands, 

In  this  general  overthrow,  Port  Royal  beheld 
buried  in  the  incenfed  waves,    or  thrown   qt  a 
diftance  upon  defolate  coafts,  the  numerous  fhips, 
the   proud    flags    which   rendered  her  fo  vain. 
The  city  itfelf  was  deftroyed  and  overflown.     In 
vain  was  it  attempted  to  rebuild  the  town  upon 
its  ruins  $   thefe  labours  were  all  fruitlefs.     The 
rifing  walls  were  again  blown  down  by  a  hur- 
ricane.    Port  Royal,  like  Jerufalem,  could  never 
be  rebuilt.     The  earth  feemed  only  digged  to  fwal- 
low  it  up  anew.     By  a  Angularity  which  baffles 
al|  human  efforts  and  re^fonings  to  account  for, 
the  only  houfes  that  were  left  (landing,  after  this 
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*  ZtS  K  &&  fakrveffion,  were  fitoatcd  at  the  extremity  of 
""•    ^trf^ex^oKly  «*<>*,  *«*«*»» 

feveral  miles  in  the  fea;  as  if  the  inconftant  ocean 
had  afforded  a  fofid  foundation  to  edifices  which 
the  firm  ground  leaned  to  caft  off. 

The  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal,  difcouraged  by 
thefe  repealed  calamities,  retired  to  Kington, 
which  is  fituatcd  in  the  fame  bay.  .By  their  in- 
dtiftry  and  afttvity,  this  total,  which  till  then 
had  been  obfeure,  foon  became  a  pteafont  and 
flourtthing  city.  Trade  is  even  gradually  become 
more  animated  here,  th^n  it  ever  was  at  any  pe- 
riod in  any  of  the  marts  to  which  it  hath  fucceededj 
becaufe  the  colony  hath  gained  more  by  the  in- 
create  of  its  cultures,  than  it  hath  loft  by  the  de« 
ercafe  of  its  fmuggling  trade. 

« 

Ybt  Port  Royal  had  never  been,  and  Kingfton 
did  not  become,  the  capital  of  the  ifiand.  St 
Yago  de  la  Vega,  which  the  Englilh  have  named 
Spanifh-town,  continued  ftUl  to  enjoy  this  ufeftil 
prerogative.  This  town,  built  by  the  Spaniards, 
at  the  diftance  of  fome  leagues  from  the  fea, 
upon  the  river  Cobra,  the  moft  confiderable  one 
of  the  country,  though  not  navigable,  was  the  feat 
of  the  legiflative  body,  the  refidence  of  the  gover- 
nor-general, the  place  where  the  courts  of  juftice 
were  holden,  and,  confequendy,  that  where  the 
richeft  planters  dwelt. 

Admiral  Knowles  judged  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  contrary  to  the  public  good ,  and  in 
17563  he  caufed  it  to  be  decided  by  the  general 
uflembly,  that  all  the  affairs,  and  all  the  powers 
of  administration,  fhouH  be  united  at  Kingfton. 

Perfonal 
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Perianal  hatred  againft  the  proje&or  of  this  plan  5  B 
the  harfhnefs  of  the  meafures  he  employed  to 
cany  it  into  execution  $     tlie  attachment  moft 
people  are  apt  to  take  for  places  as  well  as  things 5 
numberlefs  private  interefts  that  mull  necefTarily 
be   affe&ed  by  this  alteration :    all  thefe  caufes 
raifed  in  the  minds  of  feveral  of  the  colonifts, 
unfurmountable  objections  to  a  plan,  which  was 
indeed  liable  to  fome  inconveniencies,  but  which 
was  founded  on  unanfwerable  reafons,  and  offered 
great  advantages.    The  obftacles  with  which  the 
opponents  embarrafied  the  new  fyftem,  did  not  put 
a  ftop  to  the  meafilres  of  government.     This  was 
even   the   time    they  chofe   for   repairing  Fort 
Charles,  which  ferves  as  a  citadel  to  Port  Royal, 
and  for  increafing,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bay, 
the  very  (well  executed  fortifications  of  Mofquito 
Point,  which  command  the  canal  through  which 
the  veflels  deftined  for  Kingfton  muft  pafs.     If,  in- 
ftead  of  entering  the  bay,  the  enemy  fhould  wifh  to 
land  to  the  north  of  the  new' capital,  they  would 
be  flopped  in  their  march  by  Zock,  a  fort  con* 
ftrudted  with  (kill,  and  maintained  with  care,  in 
a  very  narrow  defile,  at  the  diftance  of  a  league 
from   the  city.     Among  thefe  different  works, 
and  in  fome  other  lefs  important  pofts,  two  regi- 
ments are  ufually  diftributed.    They  receive  pay 
from  the  mother-country :  but  the  colony  adds  to  it 
a  daily  gratuity  of  1 2  fols  *  for  every  foldier,  and  a 
double  gratuity  for  every  officer.    If  thefe  troops 
were  as  well  as  they  are  ill  difciplined*  they  would 
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xiv  not  prefenrc  the  ifland  from  invalion,  and  would 
foon  be  reduced  to  capitulate  to  a  naval  force 
foperiot  to  that  which  might  be  deftined  to  fcp- 
port  them. 

If  Jamaica  could  even  be  preferved  from  the 
calamities  of  a  foreign  invafion,  it  would  no  lefs 
be  expofed  to  domeftic  dangers,  ftill  more 
alarming. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  cede 
Jamaica  to  the  Englifh,  they  left  there  a  number 
of  Negroes  and  Mulattoes,  who,  tired  of  their 
flaveiy,  took  a  refolutlon  to  retire  into  the  moun- 
tains, there  to  preferve  that  liberty  which  they 
had  recovered  by  the  expulfiori  of  their  tyrants. 
Having  entered  into  fome  agreements  neceflary 
to  preferve  their  union,  they  planted  maize  and 
cocoa,  in  the  mod  inacceflible  places  of 'their  re- 
treat ;  but  the  impoffibility  of  fubfifting  till  har- 
veft,  obliged  them  to  come  ddwn  into  the  plain 
to  pillage  for  fbftenance.  The  conquerors  bore  this 
plunder  the  more  impatiently,  as  they  had  nothing 
to  (pare ;  and  declared  war  againft  them.  Many 
were  maffacred  j  the  greater  part  fubmitted  $  and 
only  fifty  or  fixty  fled  back  to  the  roeks,  there  to 
live  or  die  in  freedom. 

Policy,  which  fees  every  thing;  but  is  never 
moved  by  compaffion,  thought  it  neceflary,  utterly 
to  exterminate  or  reduce  this  handful  of  fugitives, 
who  had  efcaped  from  flavery  or  carnage ;  but  the 
troops,  who  were  either  perifhing  or  exhaufted 
with  fatigue,  were  averfe  from  this  deftru&ive 
fcheme,  which  muft  have  occafiojned  the  eflfufioq 
9f  more  blood-     It  was  therefpr?  droptj  for  fear 
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of  a  revolts  This  condefcenfion  was  attended  with  B  £  ^  o  K 
fatal  confequences.  All  the  (laves  grown  defpe- 
rate  by  the  hardfhips  they  underwent,  or  by  the 
dread  of  puniihment,  foon  (ought  an  afylum  in 
the  woods,  where  they  were  fure  of  meeting  with 
companions  ready  to  affift  them.  The  number 
of  fugitives  increafed  daily.  In  a  fhort  time  they 
deferred  by  troops,  after  having  maflacred  their 
matters,  and  plundered  'and  fet  fire  to  the  habit- 
ations. In  vain  were  a&ive  partizans  fent  out 
againft  them ;  to  whom  a  reward  of  900  livres  * 
was  .offered  for  the  head  of  every  Negroe  they 
fhould  bring.  This  fevefrity  produced  no  alter- 
ation, and  the  defertion  only  became  the  more 
general. 

The  rebels  grew  more  daring  as  their  numbers 
increafed.  Till  the  year  1690,  they  had  only 
fledi  but,  when  they  thought  themfelves  ftrong 
enough  to  attack,  they  fell  upon  the  Englifh 
plantations,  in  feparate  bands,  and  committed 
horrid  ravages.  In  vain  were  they  driven  back 
to  their  mountains  with  lofs;  in  vain  were  forts 
ereded  and  garrifoned  at  proper  diltances,  to. 
prevent  their  inroads;  notwithftanding  thefe  pre- 
cautions, they  renewed  their  depredations  from 
time  to  time!  The  refentment  which  t)ie  viola- 
tion of  vthe  rights  of  nature  by  barbarous  policy 
excited  in  thefe  Blacks,  infpircd  them  with  fuch 
fury,  that  the  white  people  who  had  bought  them, 
:  in  order,  as  they  faid,  to  cut  off  the  root  of  the 
evil,  refolved,  in  1735,  to  employ  all  the  forces 

'  *  37  !•  i*sr  ' 

of 
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1  ?iv  K  °^  *c   ^^to^   *°  *to°7  *  Jultty  implacable 
enemy. 

Immediately  die  military  law  took  place  of 
4II  civil  government.     All  the  colonifts  formed 
themfelves  into  regular  bodies  of  troops.    They 
marched  towards  the  rebels  by  different  roads. 
One  party  undertook   to  attack    the   town   of 
Nauny,  which  the  Blacks  themfelves  had  built  in 
the  Blue  Mountains.     With  cannon,  a  town  buik 
without  regularity  and  defended  without  artillery, 
was  loon  deftroyed ;  but  the  fuccefi  of  the  other 
enterprises   was    frequently  doubtful,    fometimes 
attended  with  much  lofs.    The  flaves,  more  dated 
by  one  triumph  than  difcouraged  by  ten  defeats, 
were  proud  of  confidering  their  former  tyrants 
merely  as  enemies  they  were  to  contend  with.    If 
they  were  beaten,  they  had  at  kaft  fome  revenge- 
Their  Mood  was  at  leaft  mixed  with  that  of  their 
barbarous  mailers.   They  rufhed  againft  the  fword 
of  the  European,  to  plunge  a  dagger  intp  his  brcaft. 
At  laft,  overpowered  by  numbers,  or  by  the  dex- 
terity of  their  antagonists,  the  fugitives  intrenched 
.themfelves  in  inacceflible  places,   were  they  dif- 
perfed  in  fmall  bands,  fully  determined  never  to 
ftir  out ;  and  well  allured  that  they  fhould  never 
lie  conquered  there.     At  length,  after  various 
contefts  and  excursions,  that  lafted  nine  months, 
the  Englifh  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  fubduing 
them. 

Thus,  fooner  or  later,  will  any  people,  made 
ddperate  by  tyranny,  or  the  oppreffion  of  con- 
querors, always  get  the  better  of  numerous,  expe- 
rienced, and  even  wett*difciplined  armies  -,  if  they 

have 
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have  but  refolution  enough  to  endure  Imager  m  •  °  * 
rather  than  the  yoke  $  to  die  rather  than  live  in 
bondage ;  and,  if  they  chufe,  rather  to  fee  their 
nation  extin&  than  enflaved.    Let  them  abandon 
the  field  to  the  multitude  of  troops;  to  the  tram  of 
war$   to  the  diiplay  of  provifions,  ammunition, 
and  hofpitals:   let  them  retire  into  the  heart  of 
the  mountains,  without  baggage,  without  cover- 
ing, without  ftores ;  nature  will  provide  for  them 
and  defend  them.     There  let  them  remain  for 
years,   till   the  climate,    idlenefs,.  and  intempe- 
rance, have  deftroyed  thofe  fwarms  of  foreign  in- 
vaders,  who  have  no  booty  to  expeft,   nor  any 
laurels  to  gather.     Let  them  pour  down  upon 
diem  at  intervals,  like  the  torrents  of  their  own 
mountains,  furprife  them  in  their  tents,  and  ra- 
vage their  boundaries.    Laftly,  let  them  defpife 
the  opprobrious  names  of  robbers  and  murderers, 
which  will  be  lavifhed  upon  them  by  a  great  people, 
bafe  enough  to  arrti  themfelves  againft  a  handful  of 
huntfmen,  and  weak  enough  to  be  unable  to  con- 
quer them. 

Such  was  the  conduit  of  the  Blacks  with  the 
Englifh.  Thefe,  weary  of  excurfions  and  fruit- 
lefs  armaments,  fell  into  univerfal  defpondency, 
The  pooreft  among  them  would  not  venture  to 
accept  the  lands  which  the  government  offered 
them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains.  Even  the 
fettlements  at  a  greater  diftance  from  thefe  rebels, 
inured  to  ^ar,  were  either  negle&ed  or  forfaken, 
Many  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  from  their  appear- 
ance fcemed  likely  to  become  the  moft  fruitful, 
-were  left  x*  their  uncultivated  ftate. 

In 
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*  o  o  k  in.  this  fituation  ?was  die  colony,  when  Trelaw- 
ney  was  appointed  governor.  This  prudent  and 
humane  commander  was  fenfible,  that  a  fet  of 
men,  who  for  near  a  century  paft  lived  upon  wild 
fruits,  went  naked,  and  expofed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather ;  who,  ever  at  war  with  an  aflailant 
ftronger  than  themfclves  and  better  armed,  never 
ceafed  fighting  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty  j  that 
fuch  a  fet  of  men  would  neyer  be  fubdued  by  open 
force.  He,  therefore,  had  recourfe  to  conciliating 
meafures.  He  offered  them  not  only  lands  as  their 
own  property,  but  likewife  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. 

These  overtures  were  favourably  received. 
The  treaty .  concluded  with  them  in  1739,  decided, 
that  die  chief,  whom  they  themfclves  fhould  chufe, 
fhould  receive  his  commiffion  from  the  Englifh 
government ;  that  he  fhould  come  every  year  to 
the  capital  of  the  colony,  if  required  j  that  two 
white  men  fhould  conftandy  refide  with  him, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  harmony  advantageous 
to  both  nations;  and  if  the  colony  were  ever 
attacked,  he  and  all  his  people  fhould  take  up 
arms. 

While  Trelawney.  was  negotiating  this  ac- 
commodation in  the  name  of  the  crown,  the  ge- 
neral aflembly  of  the  colony  propofed  their  fepa» 
rate  plan.  In  this  fecond  agreement,  the  new 
people  engaged  to  harbour  no  more  fugitive 
flaves ;  and  they  were  promifed  a  ftipulated .  fum 
for  every  deferter,  whom  they  fhould  inform 
againft,  and  a  more  confiderable  reward  for  thofe 
whom  they  fhould  bring  back  to  their  plantations. 

Since 
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ISincc  this  ihaiiieful  control,  this  fm^/KpuhJk  *  |,£* 
hath  been  conftantly  declining.     It  now.  reckons 
no  more  than  thirteen  hundred  individuals,  men. 
\womcn,  and  children,  diftributfed  in.  five  or  fix 
.villages. 

Whether-  thefe  events    infpircd    them,  with 

boldnefs,  or  whether  they  were  exafperated  at  the 

ill  ufage  they  met  with  from  the  Englxlh,   the 

Negro  (laves  refQlyed  to  be  frce-likewife.    While 

„  the  flames  of  war,  kindled  in  Europe,  were  fpread- 

,ing  in  America,.,  thefe  referable,  men  agreed,  in 

.  176Q,    to  take  up  arms  all  in.  one  day,  murder 

their  tyrants*  and   feize  upon  the  goyernpnejit. 

But  their  impatience  for  liberty  difconcerted  the 

unanimity  of.  the  plot,  by  preventing  the.  timely 

execution  of  it.     Some  of  the  confpirators  ftabbed 

their  matters,  and  fet  fire  to  their  ^oufes  before 

the  appointed  time;  bjut  finding  therrtfetyes  uq- 

-  able  to  refift  the  whole  fojrce  of  the  ifland,  whiqh 

.their  premature  exploit  had  collected  in  a  ifift- 

ment,  they  fled  to  the  mountains.    From  this  in*- 

penetrable  recefs  they  were  inceflantly  making  de- 

ftru&ive  inroa4s.     The  Englifh,  in  thefr  diftreft, 

.  were  reduced  to  folicit  (he  affiftance  of  the  wild 

Negroes,  .  whofe    independence    they   h*d    bctfi 

obliged  to  acknowledge  by  a  folemn  treaty.   Thfjy 

even  bribed  them,  and  promifed  a  cojxfiderabje 

fum  for  every  flave  they,  fliould  kill  wjth  .th^ir 

own  hands.     Thofe  bafe  Africans,  unworthy  of 

the  liberty  they.  had.  recovered,  were  not  afhamed 

to  fell  the  blood  of  their  brethren  :   they  purfue^ 

them,  and  filled  many  of  them  by  furprife.     ^Vt 

laft  the  confpirators,  .weakened  and  betrayed  by 

their 
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*  t>  o  k  their  own  nation,  remained  a  long  time  (Sent  and 

ina&jve, 

Thi  confpiracy  was  thought  to  be  cflfe&uafiy 
octdftguifbed,  when  the  rebels,  reinforced  by 
deferters  from  the  feveral  plantations,  appeared 
again  with  redoubted  fary.  The  regular  troops, 
the  militia*  and  a  laqge  body  of  faiton,  dl 
marched  in  purfuit  of  the  Oaves*  they  fought  aad 
beat  them  in  feveral  fitirmiihes  *  many  were  flain, 
or  taken  prifoners,  and  the  reft  difperfed  into  die 
Woods  and  rocks.  All  the  prisoners  were  (hot, 
hanged,  or  burnt.  Thofe  who  were  foppofed  to 
be  the  chief  promoters  of  the  confpiracy,  were 
tied  dive  to  gibbets,  and  there  left  to  perifii 
flowty,  expofed  to  the  fcorching  fun  of  the  torrid 
Tone ;  a  far  more  painful  and  more  terrible  death 
than  that  of  being  burnt  alive.  Yet  their  tyrants 
ctijoyed  the  torments  of  thefe  miferabk  wretches, 
whofe  only  crime  was  an  attempt  to  recover  by 
tevenge,  thofe  rights  of  which  avarice  and  inhu- 
manity had  deprived  them. 

Tin  measures  that  were  taken  to  prevent  fu- 
ture infurre&ions  were  di&ated  by  the  fame 
spirit  of  barbarity,  A  Have  is  whipped  in  die 
public  places,  if  he  plays  at  any  game  whatsoever  $ 
X  he  prefiimes  to  go  a-huntmg,  or  to  &U  arty 
thing  but  milk  or  fifli.  He  cannot  ftir  out  of  his 
matter's  plantation,  unkfs  attended  by  a  white 
Hum,  or  with-  an  exprefs  permHEon  in  writing. 
If  lie  fhoukl  beat  a  drum,  or  make  ufe  of  any 
other  noify  inftrument,  his  mafter  is  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  225  Hvres  *.     Thus  do  the 

•  9I.  7«.'(Sd. 
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fenglifti,  Who  arc  fo  j#aknis  Of  their  oWn  liberty*  *  Jf  J  * 
Iport  with  that  of  other  men.  To  this  excels  of 
barbarity  the  Negro  trade  muft  necfeffarily  have 
brought  thefe  ufurpers.  Such  is  the  progrefs  of 
injuftice  arid  violence.  To  conquer  the  New 
World,  its  inhabitants  muft  doubtlefs  have  been 
flaugbtered.  To  replace  them,  Negroes  muft  be 
bought,  as  they  alone  are  able  to  endure  the  cli- 
mate and  the  labours  of  America.  To  remove 
thefe  Africans  from  their  native  country,  who 
were  defigned  to  cultivate  the  land  without  having 
any  pofieffions  in  it,  it  was  neceflary  to  feize  them 
by  force,  and  to  make  them  Haves.  To  keep 
them  in  fubje&ion,  they  muft  be  treated  with 
feverity.  To  prevent  their  revolt,  the  natural 
confequence  of  feverity  and  fervitude,  thefe  men, 
whom  we  have  made  deiperate*,  mult  be  retrained 
by  capital  punishments,  by  hard  ufage,  and  atro- 
cious laws. 

But  cruelty  itfelf  has  a  period  in  its  own  de- 
ftruAive  nature.  In  an  inftant  it  may  ceafe.  An 
enemy  who  fhould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  land  at 
Jamaica,  would  foon  convey  arms  to  thefe  meir, 
who  are  fuH  of  rancour  againft  their  oppneflbrs, 
and  only  wak  a  favourable  opportunity  to  rife 
againft  them.  The  French,  not  confidering  that 
die  revok  of  the  Blacks  in  one  colony  would 
probably  occafion  it  in  all  the  reft,  will  hafterx 
fiich  a  revolution  in  time  of  war.  The  Engliih, 
finding  themfefaes  between  two  foes,  will  be  dif- 
mayed ;  their  ftrength  and  courage  will  hSk 
them?  and  Jamaica  will  fefl  a  prey  to  (laves  and 

conquerors, 
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tonquerors,  who  will  contend  for  dominion  with 
freftt  enormities.     Such  is  the  train  of  evils  that 
injuftice  brings  along  with  it !  It  attaches  itfelf  to 
man  fo  clofely,  that  the  connection  cannot  be  dif- 
folved  but  by  the  fword.     Crimes  beget  crimes  j 
blood  is  produdive  of  blood  -,  and  the  earth  be- 
comes  a  perpetual    fcene    of  defolation,    tears, 
mifery,   and  affii&ion,  where   fucceffive  genera- 
tions rife  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  bipod,  to  tear 
out  each  other's  bowels,  and  to  lay  each  other  in 
the  duft. 
Ajutages       The   lofs   of  Jamaica,    however,    would  be  a 
for  i™!"*   heavy  one  for  England.     Nature  has  placed  this 
^•fitdag«7or  ifland  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Meifco,  and 
■•wgatioD.   made  it  a  kind  of  key  to  that  rich  country.     All 
Ihips  going  from  Carthagena  to  the  Havannah, 
are  obliged  to  pafs  by  its  coafts  j  it  is  more  within 
reach  of  the  fcveral  trading  ports  on   the  con- 
«.   tinent,  than  any  other  ifland  j  the  many  excellent 
roads  with  which  it  is  furrounded,  facilitate  the 
launching  of  men  of  war  on  all  fides  of  the  ifland. 
Thefe  feveral  advantages  are  balanced  by  fome  in- 
conveniences. 

If  it  be  eafy  to  get  at  Jamaica  by  the  trade- 
winds,^  by  taking  a  view  of  the  Lefs  Antilles,  it  is 
not  fo.eafy  to  get  away  from  thence,  whether  we  go 
through  the  Streights  of  Bahama,  or  determine  for 
the  Leeward  Paffage. 

The  firft  of  thefe  two  ways  gives  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  wind  for  two  hundred  leagues; 
but  as  foon  as  Cape  Su  Anthony  is  doubled,  we 
meet  the  fame  wind  againft  us  that  before  waa 

favourable : 
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more  titne  is  loft  than  was  B  °*  * 
gained  j  and  there  is  alio  a  rifle  xrf  being  taken  ~"'~* 
by  tfie  girarda  coftas  of  the  fefavannah.  This 
danger  is  fucceeded  by  another,  which  is  the 
fhoals  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  towards  which  the 
winds  and  currents  drive  with  great  violence. 
The  Elizabeth,  an  Engiilh  man  of  war,  would 
infaffibfy  have  been  loft  there  in  1746,  had  not 
captain  Edwards  ventured  into  the  Havannah. 
It  was  during  die  height  of  the  war,  and  the 
port  belonged  to  the  enemy.  "  I  come/*  faid 
the  captain  to  the  governor,  cc  to  deliver  up 
tt  my  fliip,  my  failors,  my  foldiers,  and  myfelf; 

*  into  your  hands;    I  only  afk  the  lives  of  my 

*  men."  «  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  any  difho- 
t€  nouraWe  .aftion,"  replied  the  Spanifh  com- 
mander.    «  Had  we  taken  you  in  fight,  in  open 

*  fta,  or  upon  our  coafts,  your  fhip  would  have 
"  been  ours,  and  you  would  have  been  our  pri- 
n  foners<  But  as  you  are  overtaken  by  a  ftorm> 
•*  and  are  driven  into  this  port  from  the  fear  of 

*  being  ftiipwrecked,  I  do  and  ought  to  forget 
**  that  my  nation  is  at  war  with  yours.  You 
**  are  men,  and  fo  are  we;  you  ard  in  diftrefs, 
«*  and  have  a  right  to  'our  pity.      You  are  at 

*  liberty  to  unload  and  refit  your  veflel;  and 
**  if  you  want  it,  you  may  trade  in  this 
**  port  to  pay  your  charges;  you  may  then 
•*  go  away,  and  you  will  have  a  pafc  to  carry 
**  you  fafe  beyond  the  Bermudas*  If  after  this 
**  you  *  fhould  be  taken*  you  will  be  a  lawful 
€<  prize ;  but,  at  this  moment,  *  I  fee  in  Englifh- 

-Vol.TI.  A  a  "  men, 
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9  ziv  K  "  men>  on^  Axangers  for  whom-  humanity  claims 
«  our  afiiftance." 

Spaniards!  incomprehenfiblc  race  of  men, 
tell  me,  fince  fuch  are  your  feelings,  and  fince 
you  can  fpeak  thus  to  an  rnemy,  delivered  into 
your  power  by  the  winds,  why  have  ye  not 
known  how  to  refpeft  the  innocent .  fa vage,  pro- 
ftrate  at  your  feet,  who  adored  you  ? .  The  reaforrof 
this  I  conceive  to  be,  that  captain  Edwards's  {hip 
was  not  loaded  with  that  yellow  duft,  the  fight  of 
which  changes  you  into  wild  beafts.  Perhaps  I 
have  calumniated  you:  but  I  have  feen  you  fo 
frequently  below  your  own  fpecies,  that  I  have 
had  good  reafon  for  doubting  of  your  virtues; 
efpecially  when  you  difplay  them  to  me  with  a 
character  of  heroifm  which  afFefts  and  aftoniihes 
me.  I  oppofe  fufpicions,  perhaps  unjuft  ones,  to 
my  admiration  and  to  my  tears,  which  are  ready  to 
flow. 

The  other  way  is  attended  with  no  lefs  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  It  terminates  at  a  (mall  ifland, 
that  the  Englifh  call  Crooked  ifland,  which  lies 
eighty  leagues  off  Jamaica.  Ships  that  come 
this  way,  muft  commonly  ftrive  againft  the 
eafterly .  wind  through  the  whole  paflage,  coaft 
along  clofe  under  St.  Domingo,  in  order  to  keep 
clear  of  the  flats  of  Cuba,  and  then  pafs  the 
(freights,  between  the  points  of  thefe  two  great 
iflands,  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  efcape  being 
intercepted  by  their  privateers  or  their  men  of 
war.  -  The  navigators  coming  from  the  Lucays 
do  not  coeet  with  thefe  obftru&ions.       T  . 

It 
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Jt  is  reckoned,  that  there  are  about  two  hun-  B'2i^"R 
dred  of  thefe  iflands,  all  of  them  fituated  to  the  * — /-jU 
north  of  Cubsy  and  moll  of  which  are  nothing  more  w55,°h»?« 
than  rocks  juft  rifing  ^above  water.     Columbus,  ftCS^ 
who  discovered  them  on  his  arrival  in  the  New  5efland»* 
World,  and  who  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador  thefo 
to. that  on  which  he  landed,  did  not  make  any 
fettlement    there.      Neither    did    the    Caftilians 
afterwards  fix  upon  it;   but  in   1507,  they  car- 
ried off  all  the  inhabitants,    who   foon  periflied 
in  the  mines,  or  in  the  pearl  fifhery.     This  fmall 
Archipelago  was  entirely  defert,  when,  in  1672, 
fome  Englifhmen  took  poflcflion  of  Providence' . 
ifland ;    they  were  driven  from  thence  feven  or 
eight  years  afterwards,  by  the  orders  of  the  court 
of  Madrid*  but  returned  in  1690,  and  were  again 
expelled  in  1703,  by  the  Spaniards  and  French 
united*    The  ifland  was  peopled  again  by  a  partL- 
Cular  event* 

.  In  1714,  fome  (hips  richly  laden  were  fwal* 
lowed  up  by  a  ftorm  upon  the  coafts  of  Flo- 
rida. The  treafures  which  they  contained  be- 
longed to  die  Spaniards,  who  caufed  them  to  be 
dived  for.  So  rich  a  prey  tempted  fome  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica.  The  Spaniards  refufed  to 
fhare  with  them,  and  Jennings,  the  boldefl: 
among  them,  had  recourfe  to  arms,  to  fupport 
what  he  called  a  natural  and  undeniable  right. 
The  dread  of  being  feverely  punilhed,  for  hav- 
ing difturbed  the  peace  which  Europe  had  for  fo 
long  a  time  been  anxious  to  obtain,  obliged  him 
to  turn  pirate.  His  companions  were  foon  nu- 
merous enough  to  make  it  neceffary  to  multiply 
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*  £j£  K  his  armaments.  The  Lucays  became  their  place 
of  retreat.  It  was  frdrp  thence  that  thefe  robbers 
ftllied  forth  to  attack  all  vefiek  without  diftinc- 
tion,  Englifh  as  well  as  others.  The  nations  were 
apprehenfive  of  feeing  renewed,  in  the  New  World, 
thofe  fcenes  of  horror  which  hid  been  dHplayed 
tjiere  by  the  ancient  freebooters,  when  Geoi^ge  I. 
rouzed  by  the  clamours  of  his  people  and  by  the 
fifties  of  his  parliament,  fent  out,  in  17 19,  afuf- 
fieient  force  to  fubdue  thefe  pirates.  The  moft 
determined  of  them  refufed  the  amnefty  which  was 
offered  them,  and  went  to  infeft  die  coafts  of  Afia 
and  Africa  with  their  robberies.  The  reft  increased 
the  eolony  which  Woods*  Rogers  brought  wirfi  him 
from  Europe. 

-  Tnrs  colony  may  at  this  day  confift  of  three 
or  four  thousand  perfons,  half  of  whom  are 
fettled  at  Providence,*  where  Fort  Naflau  hath 
been  conftrufted,  and  which  hath  a  harbour  fiiffi- 
cient  for  fmall  veflels ;  the  reft  are  diftributed  in 
the  other  iftahds.  They  fend  annually  to  England 
to  the  value  of  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  crowns  *  of 
cottbn,  wood  for  dying,  and  live  turtle ;  and  with 
their  fait  they  pay  for  the  provifions  which  North 
America  fuppties  them  .with. 

Although  the  foil  of  the  Lucays  cannot  be 
compared  to  that  of  fe  veral  of  the  other  colonies, 
yet  it  would  be  fofficient  to  afford  plenty  of 
f'ubfiftence,  by  labour,  to  a  population  much 
more  confiderable  than  that  which  is  at  prefect 
found  there,  in  free  people  or  in  flaves.     The 

•  From  5,000 1.  to  6,250!. 
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jgceat  «gle#.  of  it*  ctfltsw*  sfflift  1*  attributed  tt>  *  |,J  * 
(he  fiflft  Conner*,  and  prefept  prapefi$t&>  *f  £h*  Vyw 
inhabitant^  ,  Thcfe  iflartds,  which  on  one  fide  we 
Jfeparated  from  Florid*  by  the  channel  <tf  Bahama* 
form  on  the  other  a  fcpg  chaki,  which  terminates  . 
ac  the  point  of  Cuba.     It  is  there  that  begin  thf 
iflarfds  galled  Turk's  }fland$,   or  Caicos,  which 
continue  the  chain  as  far  as  towards  the  middle  of 
the  northern  coaft  of  St.  Domingo.    So  favourable 
a  pofition  for  piracy  hath  turned  the  views  of  the 
inhabitants  towards  a  cruising  life.     They  are 
ever  eager  to  engage  in  hostilities,   which  may 
put  the  Spanifh  and  French  productions  into  their 
hands.     The  Bermudas  exhibit  a  more  tranquil 
fcene. 

This  fmaH  Archipelago,  about  three  hundred  Poverty  of 
leagues  diftant  from  that  of  the  Antilles,  was  di£  mujJ.' 
covered  in  1527,  by  the  Spaniard  John  Bermu-  tbeYnbtbu- 
das,  who  gave  his  name  to  it,  but  did  not  land  >R"* % 
there.      Ferdinand  Camdo, .  a  Portuguefe,   ob» 
tained  in  1572,  of  Philip  II.  a  grant  of  it,  which 
did  not  take  eflfedt    The  French  navigator  Bar* 
botiere    was    fhip wrecked    there    in   1593,    but 
thought  no  more  of  it  after  he  had  quitted  it. 
The  (hip  of  George  Sommers  was  broken  t* 
pieces  there  in  1609.    With  the  wrecks  of  this 
fhip  a  fmall  veflel  was  conftru&ed,  which  had  the 
good  fortune  to  arrive  fafe  in  England. 

Three,  years  after,  a  company  was  formed  in 
London  to  people  the   Bermudas,   which  were, 
entirely  uninhabited.     Sixty  men  were  fent  there, 
and   they  were   fbon  followed  by  many  more. 
They  occupied  at  firft  St.  George,  the  one  of  theft 
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*  xiv  K  ^IK^S  which  had  the  beft  harbour ;  and  in  proecfi 
of  time  they  took  pofleffion  of  all  thofe  which  were 
fufceptible  of  culture.  The  land  was  exa&ly  mea- 
fured,  and  diftributed  among  the  inhabitants,  in 
proportion  as  their  families  were  more  or  kfs  nu- 
merous. 

The  accounts  that  were  propagated,  of  the 
falubrity  And  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  attra&ed 
colonifts  from  all  parts  of  the  Britifli  empire. 
Inhabitants  reforted  thither  from  the  Antilles,  for 
the  recovery  of  their  health  -,  and  from  the  northern 
colonies,  to  enjoy  their  fortune  in  peace.  Many 
royalifts  retired  there,  in  expe&ation  of  the  death 
of  their  oppreffor  Cromwell.  Waller,  among  die 
reft,  that  charming  poet,  who  was  an  enemy  to 
that  tyrannical  deliverer.,  croffed  the  feas,  and  cele- 
brated thofe  fortunate  iflands,  inipired  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air,  and  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
which  are  always  favourable  to  the  poet.  He 
imparted  his  enthufiafm  to  the  fair  fex.  The 
Engltfh  ladies  never  thought  themfelves  handfome 
or  well  drefled,  unlefs  they  had*  fmall  Bermuda  hats 
made  with  palm  leaves. 

..  But  at  laft  the  charm  was  broken,  and  thefe 
iflands  fell  into  that  contempt  which  their  infig- 
nificance  deferved.  They  are  very'  numerous,  and 
thei*  whole  compafs  is  but  fix  or  feven  leagues. 
The  foil  is  very  indifferent,  and  there  is  not  a 
fingle  fpring  to  water  it.  There  is  no  water  to 
flrink  but  what  is  taken  from  wells  and  refervoirs. 
Maize,'  vegetables,  and  excellent  fruits,  afford 
plenty  of  wholefome  food ;  but  there  are  no  fuper- 
$\ious  commodities  for  exportation  >  yet  chance 
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has  collected  under  this  pure  and  temperate  iky  B  *°  K 
four  or  five  thoufand  inhabitants ;  poor,  but  happy 
in  being  unobferved.  Their  conneftions  with  Eng- 
land do  not'  annually  exceed  1 20,000  livres  *,  and 
thofe  which  they  have  formed  with  the  American 
continent  are  fcarcely  more  extenfive. 

In  order  to  render  the  circumftances  of  this 
weak  colony  rqore  eafyi  it  hath  been  fucceflively 
propofed  to  cultivate  filk,  vines,  and  cochineal 
there ;  but  none  of  theft  projefts.have  been  carried 
into  execution.  Ipduftry  hath  been  confined  to  the 
manu&<5turing  of  fail-cloth,  an  occupation  which 
is  naturally  connefted  with  the  conftru&ion  of 
thole  fmall  veflels  made  of  cedar  or  acajou  wood, 
which  have  neyer  been  equalled  upon  the  globe, 
either  for  their  failing  or  for  their  duration. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Benpuda  iftands 
formed  a  fociety  in  1765,  the  ftatutes  of  which 
are,  perhaps,  the  moft  readable  monument  that 
ever  dignified  humanity.  Theft  virtuous  citizens 
engaged  themfelves  to  form  a  library  of  all  books 
of  hufbandry^  in 'whatever  language  they  had 
been  written  j  to  procure  to  all  capable  perfons 
of  both  fexeSj  an  employment  fuitable  to  thefr- 
difpofition  5  to  beftow  a  reward  on  every  man  who 
had  introduced  into  the  colony  any  new  art,  or 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  any  one  al- 
ready Known;  to  give  a  pehlion  to  every  daily 
workman,  who,  after  having  affiduoufly  continued 
his  labour,  and  maintained  a  good  chara&er  for 
forty  years,   Ihowld  not  have  been  able  to  lay 
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B  xiv  K  ky  a  tod*-  faffickot  P>  aUow  him  to  pais  his4atter 

i— ^--j  days  in  quiet;  and  lafily,  to  indemnify  every  indi- 
vidual who  fhould  have  been  opprefled  either  by 
the  minifter  or  the  magiftrate. 

May  thefe  advantages  ever  be  preferred  tp  thoJfe 
induftrious,  though  indigent  people;  happy  in  thpir 
labour  and  in  their  poverty,  which  keeps  their 
morals  untainted !  They  cqjoy  in  a  ftate  of  inno- 
*  cence  the  benefits  of  a  pure  and  ferene  flcy,  and 
preferve  tranquillity  of  mind  with  health.  Th* 
poifon  of  luxury  has  aever  infected  them.  They 
are  not  themfelves  addift^d  to  envy,  nor  do  they 
excite  it  in  others.  The  rage  of  ambition  and  war 
is  extinguished  upon  their  coaiis,  as  the  ftatros  of 
the  ocean  that  Wound  th/em  are  broken.  THc 
virtuous  man  would  willingly  crdfs  the  feas  to  en- 
joy the  fight  of  their  frygality,  May  the  winds 
never  convey  to  them  the  account  of  the  events  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live !  They  then  Iwn — -~» 

but,  alas! my  imagination  wanders,  the  pea 

drops  from  my  hand*  and  they  Xhail  receive  no  in- 
formation from  me.  .  '     . 

Such  were  the  poffeffions  of  the  Kqgfffti  in  the 
American  Archipelago,  when  the  fuiccefles  of  che. 
war  which  ended  in  1763,  gave  to  the  domains  of 
that  power,  a  confiderable  increafe  of  extent,  of 
which  Granada  was  the  richeft  part. 
Granadi  This  ifland  hath  twenty-one  leagues  in  cir- 
ttpicd'b^  oumference,  fix  in  its  greateft  breadth,  which  is 

m«reth?*  from  north  to  fouth>  ****  four  from  eaft  to  weft- 

Si?«c°d      ^  ter"cor7>  though  very  uneven,  is  in  general 

there.         fertile,  and  fufceptible  of  fome  kind  of  culture, 

according   to  its   quality,    and  to  its   expofure, 

which 
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which  i$  not  fijflfciendjr  attended  to.  The  foil,  *  y>  * 
however,  becomes  left  productive,  in.  proportion 
fo  its  xiiftance  from  die  coafts.  The  caufe  of  this 
perhaps  may  be,  that  the  rainsa  which  are  too 
frequent  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  even  in 
thole  feafons  when  the  reft  of  the  ifland  is  affii&ed 
by  cireughts*  keep  the  neighbouring  grounds, 
which  are  almoft  ajl  clayey*  in  a  ftate  of  freflyiefi 
and  moifture,  which  deftroys  their  rjchnefs,  ai^i 
confequentiy  their  fertility. 

The  weftcrn  part  of  the  ifland  is  watered  by 
ten  rivers*  the  north<rn«part  by  three,  the  eaftern 
part  by  eight,  and  the  fouthern  part  by  five. 
Befide  thefc  fprings,  which  are  all  confiderahle 
enough  to  work  fugar-mills,  there  are  feveral 
others  lefs  confiderablej  but  very  ufeful  to  the 
<pffee  plantations. 

The  neighbouring  continent  (belters  Granada^ 
from  thofe  fetal  hurricanes*  which  carry  defola- 
tiQn  jn  ip  many  other  iflands ;  and  nature  hath, 
multiplied  the  creeks,  the  bays,  and  the  har- 
bours, which  /are  favourable  for  the  exportation 
of  provifions.  Its  principal  port  is  called  Bafle^ 
Terre,  or  St.  George,  which  would  furnifh  a  fafe 
retreat  to  fucty  men  of  war. 

Though  the  French,  acquainted  with  the  fer- 
tility of  Granada,  had  formed,  as  early  as  the  year 
\6 38,  the  proje&  of  fetding;  there,  yet  they  never 
carried  it  into  execution  till  the  year  1651.  At„ 
their  arrival  they  gave  a  few  hatchets,  fome 
kaives,  and  a  .barrel  of  brandy,  to  the  chief  of  the 
lavages  they  found  there  -,  and  imagining  they  had 
purchafed  the  ifland  with  thefe  trifles,  -agumed  the 
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book  fovereignty,  and  foon  a&ed  as  tyrants*  The  Caribs,* 
unable  to  contend  with  themr  by  open  force,  took 
the  method  which  weaknefs  always  inspires  to  repel 
oppreffion;   they  murdered  all  whom  they  found 
alone  and  defencelefs.     The  troops  that  were  fent 
to  fupport  the  infant  colony,  found  no  fafer  or 
more  expeditions  way  than  to  deftroy  all  the  na- 
tives.    The  remainder  of  thefe  miferabfc  favages 
took  refuge  upon  a  fteep  rock,  preferring  rather 
'.  to  throw  themfelves  down  alive  from  the  top  of  it, 
than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  implacable  enemy. 
The  French  inconfideratefy  called  this  rock  U  mont , 
dtsJauteurS)  the  hill  of  the  leaper$  \   and  it  ftifl 
retains  that  name.' 

How  was  it  poflible  that  thefe  frivolous  people 
could  lofe,  in  diftant  countries,  that  vein  of  plea- 
fantry  which  they  preferve  in  their  own,  even  in 
the  midft  of  the  greateft  calamities !     They  arc 
not  a  cruel  people*   but  the  natural  cheerfulnefs 
which  accompanies   the  Frenchman  in  tent$,   in 
the  midft   of  camps,    upon   the  field  of  battle, 
upon  a  mattrafs  in  an  hofpital,  where  he  may 
have  been  laid,    covered   with  wounds,    ahd  of 
which  he  is  expiring,  will  fuggeft  to  him  fome  ri- 
diculous expreflion,  which  will  produce  a  finile 
in  the  companions  of  his  misfortunes  5    and  this 
contrail  of  charafter  with  fituation  will  manifeft  itfelf 
in  the  fame  manner  among  all  Frenchmen,  and 
among  fome  perfons  of  a  lingular  turn  in  all  the 
countries  in  the  world. 

Th$ y  were  juftly  punifhed  for  all  thefe  cruel- 
ties, by  a  rapacious,  violent,  and  inflexible  gover- 
nor*   Moft  of  the  colonifts,  no  longer  able  to  en- 
dure 
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dute  his  tyranny,  retired  to  Martinico,  and  thofe  book 
who  remained  on  the  ifland  condemned  him  to  *  *IV* 
death.  In  the  whole  court  of  juftice  that  formally 
tried  this  mifcrpant,  there  was  only  one  man  who 
-could  write,  and  his  name  was  Archangeli.  A 
farrier  was  the  perfon  that  impeached,  who,  inftead 
of  the  fignature,  fealed  with  a  horfefhoe,  find 
Archangeli,  who  performed  the  office  of  clerk, 
wrote  gravely  round  it,  Marque  de  Monfieur  de  la 
Brie,  confeiller  rapporteur :  Mark  of  Mr.  de  la 
Brie,  counsel  for  the  court. 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  court  of  France 
would  not  ratify  this  extraordinary  fentence,  pafled 
with  fuch  unufual  formalities,  though  di&ated  by 
common  fenfe.  Moil  of  the  judges  of  the  crime, 
and  witnefles  of  the  execution,  difappeared  from 
Granada.  None  remained,  except  thofe  whpfc 
obfeurity  fcreened  them  from  the  purfuit  of  the 
laws.  The  eftimate  taken  in  1700  fhews,  that 
there  were  on  the  ifland  no  more  than  2.5 1  white 
people,  53-  free  favages  or  mulattoes,  and  525 
flaves.  The  ufeful  animals  were  reduced  to  64 
horfes,  and  569  head  of  horned  cattle.  The  whole 
culture  conlifted  of  three  plantations  of  fugar, 
and  fifty-two  of  indigo. 

The  face  of  things  was  totally  changed  towards 
the  year  17 14;  and  this  alteration  was  effefted 
by  Martinico.  That  ifland  was  then  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  fjplendor  that  was  to  aftonifh 
^all  nations.  It  fent  immenfe  produ&ions  to 
France,  and  received  valuable  commodities  in 
return,  which  were  moft  of  them  fent  to  the 
Spanifh  coafts.    Its  fhips  touched  at  Granada  In 

their 
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book  their  way,  to  take  in  refreihments.    The  trading 
privateers,  who  undertook  this  navigation,  taught 
the  people  of  that  ifland  the  value  of  their  fcik. 
which  only  required  cultivation.    The  execution 
of  every  projeft    is    facilitated   by    commerce 
Some  traders  furnifhed  the  inhabitants  with  (laves 
and  utenfils  to  ereft  fugar  plantations.    An  open 
accQunt  was  eftablifhed  between  the  two  colonies. 
Granada  was  clearing  its  debts  gradually  by  its 
rich  produce,  and1  the  balance  was  on  th?  point 
of  being  clofed,  when  the  war  in,  1744  inter- 
rupted   the    communication    between    the    two 
iflands,  and  at  the  fame  time  flopped  the  progpels 
x>f  jthe  moil  important  culture  of  die  New  World. 
At    that   time   cotton,    cacao,    and  particularly 
coffee  trees,  were  planted,  and  during  the  canti- 
jiuance  of  hoftiliqes,    they  acquired   a  fuflkieAt 
growth  to  yield  plentifully.      Thefe  -ufefiil  trees 
were  not  abandoned  after  the  pe?ce  of  1748; 
but   the   culture   of  the  fugar  canev  was   then 
pufhed  with   an  eagernefs  proportioned  to  their 
importance.     A  feries  of  misfortupes,,  too  pauch 
merifed,    foon  deprived   the   mother-country   of 
the  great  advantages  it  flattered  itfclf  with  from 
this  colony. 

The  paffionate  defire  of  premature  and  un- 
bounded enjoyment,  that  malady  which  hath 
tainted  the  government  of  a  nation  which  yet  de- 
ferves  the  affedtion  of  her  matters ;  that  prodigal- 
ity, which  reaps  when  it  Should  fow  y  whicji  cfcp 
ftroys  the  paft  with  one  hand,  and  the  future  with 
the  other;  which  exhaufts.  and  coaijimes  jhe 
ftock,  by  anticipating  the  inqpme  >   that  confufion 
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which  rfeiiilts  from  the  diftrefles  any  ftate  muft  nc-  B  °  °  K 
ce'flarfly  be  reduced  to,  that  has  neither  principles  rr—jr  * 
nor  experience,-  that  has  power  without  views,  and 
means  without  condutt ;    that  anarchy  that  pre- 
vails at  the  helm  j  that  precipitation,  that  caballing 
among  inferiors;   the  impropriety,  or  total  wahi 
of  projefts ;  on  one  hand  the  audacity  of  doing 
any  thing  with  impunity  5  on  the  other,  the  fearv 
of  fpeaking  even  for  the  public  good :  this  con~> 
ctRtence  of  long  Succeeding  evils  has  thrown  Gra- 
nada into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  which  i»  . 
confirmed  in  die  poflcfiion  of  this  conqueft  by  the- 
treaty  of  1763. 

*  T«b  Engltfh  did  not  make  a  fortunate  begin-  Ewntt 
ning.     A  great  number   of  diem  refolved    ta  J^'^J^ 
have  plantations  upon  an  ifland,  of  which  thcG*n»d*  - 
higheft  opinion  had  previoufly  been  formed  •,  and'  Mien  under 
In  their  enthufiafm  they  purchafed  them  for  much»go^tl& 
more  than  their  real  value.    This  paffion,  whicht raent' 
expelled  die  antient  cotenifts^  who  were  inured  to 
the  climate,  drew  thirty-five  or  thirty-fix  raiUkuK* 
of  livres  *  out  of  jthe  mother-country.    This  im- 
prudence was  followed  by  another. ,  The  new  prai 
prietors,  mifled  no  doubt  By  national  pride,  hatm        « 
fubftituted  new  methods  to  thofe  of  theit*  predeccfc 
fors.     They  attempted  to  alter  the  mode  of  living* 
among  their  Haves.      The  Negroes,  who  from; 
their  ignorance  are  more  attached  to  their  old  ~ 
cuftoms  than  other  men,  revolted.    It  was  fotmrir 
neceflary  to  fend  out  troops,  and  to  flied  blobcft. 
The  whole    colony   was    fiHcd   with    fufpicions*> 

•  From  19458,333 1.  6s.  8d.   to  1,500,000!. 
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*  xiv  *  Matters,  who  had  been  under  the  necefiity  of  ufing 
violent  methods,  were  afraid  of  being  burnt  or 
maflacred  in  their  own  habitations.  The  labours 
declined,  and  were  even  totally  fufpended.  Tran- 
quillity was  at  length  reftored,  but  it  was  foon 
fucceeded  by  a  new  ftorm* 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Britiih 
empire,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  rigoroufly 
deprived  of  the  leaft  influence  in  public  affairs. 
When  the  miniftry  eftabliihed  die  Englilh  go- 
vernment at  Granada,  they  thought  proper  to  de* 
viate  from  thefe  generally  •  received  principles  > 
and  they  permitted  all  the  ancient  inhabitants,  of 
whatever  religion  they  might  be,  to  give  their 
vote  in  the  affemblies  of  the  colony*  This  inno- 
vation met  with  the  moft  obftinate  refinance  j 
but  at  laft  parliament,  which  had  got  rid  of  fomc 
of  its  prejudices,  declared  in  favour  of  the  admi- 
niftration,  and  Catholics,  as  well  as  others,  were 
allowed  to  attend  to  the  common  interefts  of  the 
colony. 

The  predile&ion  which  George  III.  had  fhewn 
for  the  French,  who  were  become  his  fubje&s, 
made  him  imagine  that  his  commands  would 
meet  with  no  oppofition  in  a  fetdement  of  which 
they  ft  ill  formed  the  greateft  number.  In  this 
perfuafion,  he  brdered  that  the  duty  of  four  and 
a  half  per  cent,  upon  produ&ions  oh  their  ex- 
portation, which,  in  an  excefs  of  zeal,  all  the 
Britiih  iilands,  except  Jamaica,  had  very  an- 
ciently granted,  fhould  be  levied  at  Granada. 
The  power  of  doing  this  was  difputed  with  him. 

The 
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The  caufe  was  formally  tried,  and  the  decifion  was  B  °°  ** 
mot  favourable  to  the .  monarch. 

This  triumph  elated  the  minds  of  the  colonifts. 
In  order  to  accelerate  the  cultures,  they  had  bor- 
rowed large  fums  from  the  monied  people  of  the 
mother-country.  Thefe  debts,  which  amounted 
to  50,000,000.  of  livres  *,  were  not  paid  at  the 
appointed  time.  The  creditors  had  recourfe  to 
the  rigour  of  the  Jaw,  which  authorifed  them  to 
feize  the  plantations  that  had  been  mortaged  to 
them,  to  put  them  up  to  public  fale,  and  to  ex- 
?<5t  the  full  value  of  them  eight  months  after. 
This  feverity  ipread  univerfal  confternation.  The  . 
legiflative  body  of  the  ifland  in  their  defpair 
pafled  a  bill  on  the  6th  of  June  1774,  which  di- 
vided the  value  of  the  acquifition  into  five  pay- 
ments, and  which  protracted  the  laft  payment  to 
the  term  of  thirty-two-months.  The  iecret  motive 
of  this  lingular  aft  was  undoubtedly  to  put  it  in 
the  power  of  the  debtors  to  bid  for  their  own 
eftates,  and  by  this  contrivance  to  procure  them 
delays,  which  they  would  in  vain  have  expe&ed 
from  the  commiferation  of  their  creditors. 

A  measure  fo  bold  excited  a  tumult  through- 
out England.  It  was  generally  thought  an  inju- 
rious thing,  that  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  empire 
fhould  arrogate  to  itfelf  a  right  of  annihilating  * 
engagements  contracted  under  the  fandion  of  a 
law  univerfally  eftabiifhed,  in  the  good  faith  of 
trade.  This  indignation  was  communicated  even 
to  the  iflands  of  America,  which  underftood 
clearly,  that  no  further  credit  could  be  cxpe&cd, 

#  **e*3»3S3l*  6*.  %A. 
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*  Sm*  ^  Confidence  were  hot  fetlfcd  upon  a  firm  btttiW 

wyw  The  Britons  of  the  Old  and  of  die  Ntw  WoM 

united  ift  urging  the  Sfcprerfte  Powfer,  to  repair 

without  delay  this  great  breach  made  ih  the;  frft- 

p^tar*>and  irtnprefcriprible  right  af  property. 

Cuitorei  of       T«£  parliament*  -whatever  might  be  the  cHfbefif 

and  of  the    <rf  th»  valuable  acqirifition,  thought  in  the  fame 

Gnudincs.  juju^  ^  t}ie  pcopfe, 

1  -In  t77T  and  1775,  St.  George  was  reduced^a 
ifties  by  dreadful  fires.  The  tolony  eKperiericed 
dtfcer  calamities ;  and  notwithftanding  this,  its' 
productions  have  increafed  threefold  fince  it  tame 
out  of  -flie  hands  of  the  French.  It  is  become* 
uhder  the  other  hemifphere,  the  fecond  of  the 
Englifh  iflands.  Its  new  mother-couhtry  re- 
ceives from  it  annually  eighteen  millions  weight 
of  ftigar,  which,  at  40  livres  *  the  quintal,  pro- 
duce in  Europe  7,200,000  livres  f$  one  million: 
one  hundred  thoufand  gallons  of  rum,  which,  at 
one  livre  ten  fbls£  the  gallon,  produce  1,650,000* 
Hvres;||  ;  thirty  thoufand  quintals  of  coffee,  which,- 
at  50  .livres  §  the  quintal,  produce  1,500,000 
livres  f  ;  three  thoufand  quintals  of  cacao,  which, 
at  50  livres  -•*  the  quintal;  produce  150,000 
livres  j-f  j  three  hundred  quintals  of  indigo,  which,' 
at  800  lines  %%  the  quintal,  "produce  240,000 
livres  H 1 ;    thirteen  thoufand  quintals  of  cotton, 

-:   *•  il.'Tjt.  4$.  f  300,000!. 

X  «••  3  d*  H  «8»7$ol- 
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which    at    150    livres  *    the    quintal,    produce  B  °J°  K 
1,950,000  livres  f;  this  makes  in  all  12,690,000  u*-^ j 
livres  J;    but  in  this  revenue  is  included  that 
which  the  Granadines  produce. 

These  are  a  dozen  of  fmall  iflands,  from  three 
to  eight  leagues  in  circumference.  They  do  not 
afford  a  (ingle  river,  and  yet  the  climate  is  very 
wholefbme.  The  ground,  covered  only  with  thin 
buflies,  has  not  been  fcreened  from  the  fun  for 
many  centuries,  and  it  may  be  cultivated  without 
its  exhaling  at  any  time  thole  noxious  vapours 
which  generally  attack  the  planters  perpetually 
elfcwhere. 

CARiACotr,  the  only  one  of  .thefe  iflands  which 
the  French  have  occupied,  was  at  firft  frequented 
by  turtle  fifhermen,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  leifure 
afforded  them  by  their  occupation,  attempted 
fome  kinds  of  culture.  Their  fmall  number  was 
loon  increafed  by  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Guadalupe*  who  had  been  driven  from  their  ha- 
bitations by  mifchievous  infefts.  Thefe  good 
people,  affifted  by  eight  or  nine  hundred  flaves, 
employed  themfelves  with  fuccefi.  in  the  culture 
of  cotton.  This  fhrub  was  conveyed  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  to  the  other  Granadine  iflands,  and  they  even 
formed  a  fugar  plantation  at  Bequia,  and  two  at 
Cariacou. 

'    Tabago,  which  was  acquired  by  Great  Britain  The  i/Und  , 
at  the  fame  period  and  by  the  fame  treaty,  is  fe-  which  »a» 
paratcd  from  the  Spanifh  ifland  of  Trinidad  only  ^TdiL^ 

•  6L  59/        f  81,250!.         t  528,750!. 
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9  xiv  *  ^  a  c^n,te^  °f  ni^e  leagues  over;    Thw  poflet 
•«— -^,-L-f  iion  hath  ten  leagues  in  length  and  £ra{  in  its 
t^eeaVhe    g'eatcft  bwadtk,      It  hath  a  Wbour  upon  its 
tb^  French    ca^ern  coaft>  *n  which  there  are  twenty-five  or 
become  a    thirty  feet  of  water,  and  another  on  its  northern 
fcffioji,  p°    coaft,  which  hath  no  more  than  twenty  or  twenty- 
five.     They  are  both  fheltered  from  mod  of  the 
winds,  an  advantage  which  that  on  the  fouth  fide 
doth  not  enjoy.      Among  the  fmall  mountains 
which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  there  is 
one  more  elevated,  the  black  and  reddifh  colour 
pf  which  fcems  to  indicate  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
1  Volcano.    It  is  not~expofed  to  thofe  dreadful  hur- 
ricanes that  are  fo  deftru&ive  in  other  parts.     Pof- 
fibly,    it  owes  thi^  ineflimable  advantage  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  continent, 

Tabago  has  formerly  been  exceedingly  popu- 
lous, if  we .  may  credit  fbme  traditional  accounts* 
The  inhabitants  long  withftood  the  fierce  and  fre- 
quent attacks  of  the  favages  from  the  continent, 
who  w^re  ftubborn  and  irreconcilable  enemies. 
At  length,  wearied  out  with  thefe  inroads,  which 
were  incefiandy  renewed,  they  difperied  into,  the 
adjacent  iilands. 

That  tthich  they  had  fbrfaken  lay  open  to  in-* 
yafion  from  Europe,  when  two  hundred  natives  of 
Fleflingen  landed  there  in  1632,  to  lay  the  found- 
ation of  a  Dutch  colony.  The  ncigbouring  In- 
dians joined  with  the  Spaniards  of  the  ifland  of  Tri* 
nidad,  to  oppofe  an  eftabiiftunent  that  gave  urn- 
brage  to  both.  Whoever  attempted  to  ftop  their 
fury,  was ,  murdered  or  "taken  prifoncr  5  and  the 
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few  who  efcapcd  into  the  woods'  fodn  dcferted  the  B  ^£  * 
ifland. 

For  twenty  years  the  Dutdi  forgot  a  fettlement 
which  was  only  noted  for  the  difafters  of  its  origin. 
In  1654  a  frefh  eolony  was  fent  there,  which. was 
driven  away  in  1666.  The  Englifli  were  foon  de- 
prived of  this  conqueft  by  the  French ;  but  Lewis 
XIV.  fatisfied  with  having  conquered  it,  reftored  it 
to  his  ally  the  republic  of  Holland.  This  fettle  - 
ment  fucceeded  no  better  than  the  other  colonies 
of  that  Commercial  nation  that  were  engaged  in 
agriculture.  The  motives  that  determine  fb  many 
perfons  from  other  countries  to  go  to  America, 
ought  never  to  have  influenced  the  Dutch.  Their 
own  country  affords  every  poflible  advantage  for 
trade,  and  they  have  no  need  to  go  abroad  to  make 
their  fortune.  A  happy  toleration,  purchafed,  like 
their  liberty,  with  rivers  of  blood,  hath  at  length 
left  the  confeiences  of  all  men  free ;  fb  that  no  re- 
ligious fcruples  can  induce  timorous  minds  to  ba- 
nifh  themfelves  from  their  native  country.  The 
government  makes  fuch  ample  provifion  for  the 
relief  and  employment  of  the  poor,  that  none  are 
driven  by  defpair  to  go  and  clear  a  foreign  land, 
which  nfually  deftroys  the  firft  cultivators.  Ta- 
bago,  therefore,  never  had  more  than  iaoo 
men,  employed  in  the  culture  of  a  litde  to- 
bacco, cotton,  and  indigo,  and  of  fix  fugar  plant- 
ations. 

The  colony  was  confined  to  this  fcanty  exertion 
of  induftry,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  very  fame 
nation  that  had  reftored  it  to  its  former  rights  of 
pofieffion  and  property.    In  the  month  of  February 

B  b  2  1677, 
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1677,  a  French  fleet,  deftined  to  feize  upon  Ta- 
bago,  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fleet  that  was  font 
out  to  oppofe  this  expedition.  They  engaged  in 
one  of  the  roads  of  the  ifland,  which  became  fa- 
mous for  this  memorable  adtion  in  an  age  abound- 
ing with  great  events.  The  obftinacy  and  va- 
lour on  both  fides  were  fuch,  that  the  fight  fidli  con- 
tinued, when  every  fhip  was  difmafted  and  un- 
rigged, and  no  failors  left  to  work  them*  The 
engagement  did  not  ceafe  till  twelve  vefiels  were 
burnt,  and  a  great  number  were  funk.  The  aflail- 
ers  loft  the  feweft  men,  apd  the  defendants  kept 
pofieflion  of  the  ifland. 

But  d'Eftrees,  who  was  determined  to  take  it, 
landed  there  the  fame  year  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber. .  There  was  then  no  fleet  to  obftruft  or  retard 
his  progrefs.  A  bomb  thrown  from  his  camp, 
frlew  up  their  powder  magazine.  This  proved,  as 
it  generally  does,  a  decifive  ftroke ;  and  the  ene- 
my, unable  to  refift,  furrendered  at  difcretion. 
The  conquerors  availed  themfelvjcs  to  the  utmoft 
of  the  right  of  war :  not  content  with  razing  the 
fortifications,  they  burnt  the  plantations,  feized 
upon  all  the  fhips  in  the  harbour,  and  traniportcd 
the  inhabitants  from  the  ifland.  The  conqueft  of 
this  place  was  fecured  to  France  by  the  peace  that 
fbon  followed  an  a&ion,  in  which  defeat  was  at- 
tended  with  no  marks  of  dilgrace,  and  viftory  with 
no  advantage. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  negledted  this  import- 
ant ifland  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  not  to  fend  a  fingle 
man  thither.  Perhaps,  in  the  intoxication  of  falfe 
grandeur,  they  beheld  with  indifference  whatever 

wa* 
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was  merely  ufcful.  They  even  entertained  an  un-  D 
favourable  opinion  of  Tabago,  and  imagined  it 
was  only  a  barren  rock.  This  error  gained  ground 
,  from  the  behaviour  of  the  French,  who,  finding 
themfelves  too  numerous  at  Martinico,  went  over 
to  the  iflands  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent;  and  Domi- 
nica. Thefe'were  precarious  poffeffions,  and  the 
foil  of  which  was  of  an  indifferent  quality.  Could 
they  poffibly  have  been  preferred  to  an  ifland  where 
the  land  was  better,  and  the  property  inconteftable  ? 
Such  was  the  reafoning  of  a  government,  which 
was  not  then  fufficiently  enlightened  concerning 
the  trade  and  plantations  of  the  colonies,  to  difcern 
the  true  motives  of  this  diflike  the  fubjefts  had  to 
Tabago. 

An  infant  colony,  efpccially  when  it  is  founded 
with  flendermeans,  cannot  fubfift  without  imme- 
diate affiftance.  It  cannot  make  any  progrefs  but 
in  proportion  as  it  finds  confumption  for  its  firft 
produ&ibns.  Thefe  are  generally  pf  a  common 
fort,  are  not  worth  the  expences  of  exportation  tQ 
any  diftance,  and  therefore  will  fcarce  fell  but 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ought  infenfibly,  and 
by  moderate  profits,  to  lead  to  the  undertaking  of 
thole  great  cultures  which  are  the  objedt  of  com- 
merce between  Europe  and  the  Leeward  Iflands. 
But  Tabago  was  too  remote  from  the  French  fet- 
dements,  to  attradt  inhabitants  by  fuch  a  grada- 
tion of  fuccefs.  Lefs  fruitful  iflands;  that  were 
nearer  to  their  refources,  were  preferred. 

The  low  condition  into  which  it  was  fallen,  did 
not  prevent  it  from  attrafting  the  attention  of 
England.     That  proud  ifland,  which  thinks  her- 
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*•  ^iv  K  &&  ^  <3ueen  of  al)  others,  becaufe  (he  is  the  moft 
V— v-w  flourishing,  pretended  to  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  that  of  Tabago,  becaufe  it  had  once  been  in 
her  pofleffion  for  fix  months.  Her  forces  have 
confirmed  her  pretentions  j  and  the  peace  of  1763 
has  juftified  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms,  by  ceding  to 
her  a  pofleffion,  which  fhe  will  turn  to  better  ac- 
count than  the  French  ever  did. 

rt*n  for  Almost  all  the  fetdemehts  in  the  Antilles  have 

Vmc'kin*  prQved  fatal  to  the  firft  colonifts,  who,  adtfng  by 
w«vu,  chance  in  times  of  litde  experience,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  mother-country,  committed 
perpetual  blunders.  Their  avidity  would  not 
-  fuffer'  them  tp  follow  the  method  of  the  natives, 
who,  to  abate  the  influence  of  a  conftant  fcorch- 
ing  fan,  ufed  to%  feparate  the  fmall  parcels  of 
land  which  they  were  forced  to  clear,  with  large 
fpaces  covered  widi  trees  and  fhady  thickets. 
Thefe  favages,  instructed  by  experience,  fixed 
their  dwellings  in  the  middle  of  the  woods,  to 
preferve  themfelves  from  the  quick  and  dan- 
gerous exhalatiohs  of  a  ground  newly  turned 
|jp. 

The  deltroyers  of  this  prudent  people,  being 
too  eager  after  their  profits,  negle&ed  this  method 
as  too  flow ;  and  being  impatient  to  cultivate  all, 
precipitately  cut  down  whole  forefts.  Thick  va- 
pours immediately  arofe  from  the  ground,  which 
was  heated,  for  the  firft  time,  by  the  rays  of  th$ 
fun.  Thefe  increaftd  as  the  earth  was  ftirred  up 
.  for  fowing  and  planting.  Their  malignant  par- 
ticles infihuated  themfelves  into  every  pore  and 
every  organ  pf.the  huftandman -.   \yho,  by  h&r4 

labour, 
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•labour,  was  conftantly  kept  in  a  prefufe  perfpi-  B  °t$  K 
ration.  The  circulation  of  the  fluids  was  flopped, 
all  the  vifoera  were  dilated,  the  body  fweHed,  the 
ftomach  could  no  longer  perform  ks  funftions, 
and  death  enfued.  Thofe  who  efcaped  th^fe  pes- 
tilential influences  by  day,  loft  their  lives  by  deep- 
ing in  huts  haftily  run  up  upon  a  frefh  foil,  where 
vegetation  was  too  a&ive,  and  fo  unwholefome, 
that  it  confuraed  the  men  before  it  could  nourifh 
the  plants. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  that  the 
following  would  be  the  belt  plan  which  could  be 
purfued  in  the  eftablifhing  of  a  new  colony.  At 
our  firft  arrival,  it  fhould  be  obferved  what  winds 
are  moft  prevalent  in  die  Archipelago  of  America," 
and  it  will  be  found  that  they  blow  regularly  from 
the  fouth-eaft  and  north-eaft.  If  we  were  at  li- 
berty to  chufe,  and  met  with  no  obftacle  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  we  fhould  take  care  not  to> 
fix  on  the  leeward  fide,  left  the  wind  fhould  be 
continually  bringing  to  us  the  vapours  of  the  new- 
tilled  grounds,  and  infedt,  from  the  exhalations  of 
the  new  p'antations,  a  piece  of  land  that  might 
have  been  purified  in  time.  Our  colony  fhould: 
therefore  be  founded  on  the  windward  fide  of 
whatever  country  we  mean  to  cultivate.  Firft,  all 
the  habitations  fhould  be  built  in  the  woods,  and 
not  a  tree  be  fuffered  to  be  felled  about  them. 
The  woods  are  wholefome,  the  refrelhing  fhade 
they  afford,  and  the  cool  air  we  breathe  in  them, 
even  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  are  a  prefcrvative 
againft  that  excefiive  perfpiration,  which  is  the 
deftruftion  of  moft  Europeans,  by  the  drynefs  and 
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B  xiv  K  acrimony  of  an  inflammable  blood,  deprived  of  its 
i—^L-j  fluid  parts.  Fires  Jhould  be  kept  in  the  huts  all 
night,  to  difpel  any  noxious,  air  that  might  have 
entered.  This  cuftom,  which  is  conftantly  prac- 
tifed  in  fome  parts  of  Africa,  would  be  as  fuccefT- 
ful  in  America,  confidering  the  analogy  between 
the  two  climates. 

After  having  taken  thefe '  precautions,  we 
might  begin  to  cut  down  the  woods;  but  it 
fhould  be  at  lcaft  at  fifty  toifes  diftance  from  the 
huts.  When  the  ground  is  laid  bare,  the  (laves 
fhould  not  be  ient  out  to  their  work  till  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  fun  has  had 
time  to  divide  the  vapours,  and  the  wind  to  drive 
them  away.  The  four  hours  loft  after  fun-rife,, 
would  .be  fully  compenfated  by  fparing  the: 
ftrength  of  the  labourers,  and  by  the  prefervation 
of  the  human  race.  This  attention  fhould  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  any  lands  are  clearing  or  fow- 
ipg,  till  the  ground  was  thoroughly  purged  and 
fettled  j  when  the  colonifts  might  be  allowed  to 
fix  upon  it,  and  be  employed  without  the  leaft 
apprehenfions  at  all  hours  in  the  day.  Expe- 
rience has  already  juftified  the  neceffity  of  all  thefe 
ipeafures. 

Mi;forun«  Thx  Englifh  and  their  flaves  not  having  fbl- 
injiiftbafe  lowed  the  plan  we  have  been  tracing,  perifhed 
T^rt1^  m  P*3*  numbers  at  Tabago,  though  moft  of 
h^uuZn  ^cm  came  there  together  from  the  neighbouring 
tke  maiimi  colonies.  Enlightened  by  this  difafter,  they  fet- 
htve  juft  tied  to  windward  of  the  ifland,  and  death  ceafed 
jkid  down.  its  ravages.  The  cuftom  which  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment have  pf  felling  the  foil  of  the  iflands, 
5  and 
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and  the  formalities  inieparable  from  fuch  a  fyftem, B  °  £  k, 
retarded  the  formation  of  a  fcttlement,  which  by  ^  ^,-t 
ptirfuing  other  maxims,  perhaps  lefs  pfudent* 
might  have  been  begun  immediately  after  the 
peace*  It  was  not  till  1766,  that  fourteen  thou- 
fand  acres  of  ground  were  allotted  and  divided 
into  (hares  of  five  hundred  acres  each.  New  al- 
lotments were  afterwards  made,  but  no  planter 
was  ever  allowed  to  purchafe  more  than  one 
fliarc. 

The  ifland,  the  foil  of  which  hath  been  found 
too  fandy,  is  yet  inhabited  only  by  four  hundred 
white  people  and  eight  thoufand  Negroes,  They 
were  flopped  in  the  beginning  of  their  career  by 
ants,  who  have  devoured  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fogar  canes  which  have  been  already  planted.  The 
forty  thoufand  quintals  of  fogar  which  were  ga- 
thered from  thirty  plantations  have  been  reduced 
to  one  half.  This  void  hath  been  filled  up  by 
cotton,  the  crop  of  which  is  eight  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  weight,  and  by  indigo,  which  yields 
twelve  thoufand  pounds.  St.  Vincent  hath  not  ' 
experienced  a  fimilar  calamity. 

When  the  Englifh  and  French,  who  for  fome  Hillary  <* 
years  had  been  ravaging  the  Windward  I  Hands,  0fSuvi»T 
began  to  give  fome  confiftence  to  their  fettlements,  uau 
in  the  year  1660  they  agreed  that  Dominica  and 
St.  Vincent  fhould  be  left  to  the  Caribs  as  their 
property.     Some  of  thefe  favages,  who  till  then 
had  been  difperfed,  retired  into  the  former,  and 
the  greater  part  into  the  latter.     There  theft  mild 
and  moderate  men,  lovers  of  peace  and  filence, 

lived 


xtv. 
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B  vrv  K  lived  in  the  woods,  in  fcattered  families,  under  the- 
guidance  of  an  old  man,  whom  his  age  alone  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  ruler.     The  dominion- 
paflfed  focceflively  into  every  family,   where  the 
oldeft  always  became  king,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
guide  and  father  of  the  nation.     Thefe  ignorant 
lavages  were  Hill  unacquainted  with  the  fublime  art 
of  fubduing  and  governing  men  by  force  of  arms  5 
'  of  mai&cring  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  to  get 
poffeflion  of  their  lands ;  of  granting  to  the  con- 
querors the  property,  and  to  the  conquered  the 
labours  of  the  conquered  country  5  and  in  procefs- 
of  time,  of  depriving  both  of  the  rights  and  the 
fruit  of  their  toil  by  arbitrary  tax^s. 

The  population  of  thefe  children  of  nature  was 
fuddenly  augmented  by  a  race  of  Africans,  whole 
^origin  was  never  pofitively  afecrtained.  It  is  faid, 
that  a  fhip  carrying  Negroes  for  fale,  foundered  on 
thecoaft  of  St.  Vincent}  and  the  flaves  who  efcaped 
the  wreck,  were  received  as  brethren  by  the  la- 
vages. Others  pretend  that  thefe  Negroes  were 
deferters,  who  ran  away  from  the  plantations  of 
the  neighbouring  colonies,  A  third  tradition  lays, 
that  this  foreign  race  comes  from  the  Blacks  whom 
the  Caribs  took  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  firft 
,  wars  between  thofe  Europeans  and  the  Indians, 
If  we  may  credit  Du  Tertre,  the  moft  ancient 
r  hiftorian,  who  has  written  an  account  of  the  An- 
tilles, thofe  terrible  favages,  who  were  fo  inve- 
terate againft  their  matters,  fpared  the  captive 
flavesy  brought  them  home,  and  reftored  them 
to  liberty  that  they  might  enjoy  life,  that  is,  the 
common  bleffings\of  nature,  which  no  man  has 

a  right 
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a  right  to  withhold  from  any  of  his  fcllow^crca-  *  o  a  k. 

Thsik  kindnefs  did  not  flop  here;  for  by 
whatever  chance  thefe  ftrangers  were  brought  into 
the  ifiand,  (he  proprietors  of  it  gave  them  their 
daughter*  in  marriage ;  and  the  race  that  fprang 
from  this  mixture,  were  called  black  Caribs.  The/ 
have  preferved  more  of  the  primitive  colour  of 
their  fathers,  than  of  the  lighter  hue  of  their  mo* 
thers.  The  red  Caribs  are  of  a  low  fixture ;  the 
black  Caribs,  tall  and  ftout ;  and  this  doubly  favage 
raceJpeak  with  a  vehemence  that  feems  to  re- 
lemble  anger. 

In  procefs  of  time,  however,  fbme  differences  **•  «ri? J 
arofe  between  the  two  nations.     The  people  of  French* 
Martinico  perceiving  this,  refolded  to  take  advan-  %£%£** 
tage  of  their  divifions,  and  raife  themfelves  on  the  pu  •• b^ 

**  ween  ibe     _ 

ruins  of  both  parties.  Their  pretence  was,  that  wd  »nd  rh* 
the  black  Caribs  gave  fhelter  to,  the  flaves  who  n*.  *" 
deferted  from  the  French  iflands.  Impofture  i$ 
always  produdive  of  injuftice.  Thoie  who  were 
falfely  accufed,  were  afterwards  attacked  without 
reafbn.  But  the  fmallnefs  of  the  numbers  fent  ou$ 
againft  them  j  the  jealoufy  of  thoie  who  were  ap-» 
pointed  to  command  the  expedition  i  the  defe&ioa 
of  the  red  Caribs,  who  refufed  to  fupply  fuch  dan- 
gerous allies  with  any  of  the  fuccours  they  had 
promifed  them  to  aft  againft  their  rivals;  tho 
difficulty  of  procuring  fubfiftence ;  the  impolfibi* 
lity  of  coming  up  with  enemies  who  kept  them* 
felves  concealed  in  woods  and  mountains :  all  thefe 
circumft^nces  confpired  to  difconcert  this  rafh  and 
ykfcflt  enterprifc.    It  was  obliged  to  be  given  up, 

after 
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b  q  o  k  after  the  lofs  of  many  valuable  lives  *  but  the  trU 
umph  the  lavages  obtained,  did  not  prevent  them 
from  fuihg  for,  peace  as  fuppliants.  They  even 
invited  the  French  to  come  and  live  with  them, 
fwearing  fincere  friendfhip  and  inviolable  concord. 
The  propofal  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  next  year, 
1719,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico  re- 
moved to  St.  Vincent. 

The  firft  who  came  thither  fettled  peaceably, 
not  only  with  the  confent,  but  by  the  affiftance,  of 
the  red  Caribs.  This  fuccefs  induced  others  to 
fallow  their  examples  but  thefe,  whether  from 
jealoufy,  or  fome  other  motive,  taught  the  lavages 
a  fatal  fecret.  That  people,  who  knew  of  no  pro- 
perty but  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  becaufe  they  arc 
the  reward  of  labour,  learnt  with  aftonifhment, 
that  they  could  fell  the  earth  itfelf,  which  they  had 
always  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  mankind  in 
general.  This  knowledge  induced  them  to  mea- 
sure and  fix  boundaries;  and  from  that  inftant 
peace  and  happinefs  were  banUhed  from  their 
ifland.  The  partition  of  lands  occasioned  divifions 
amongft  men.  The  following  were  the  caufes  of 
the  revolution  produced,  by  the  fyftem  of  ufurp- 
ation. 

* 

When  the  French  came  to  St.  Vincent,  they 
brought  flaves  along  with  them,  to  clear  and  till 
the  ground.  The  black  Caribs,  (hocked  at  the 
thoughts  of  refembling  men  who  were  degraded 
by  ftavery,  and  fearing  that  fome  time  or  other 
their  colour,  which  betrayed  their  origin,  might 
be  made  a  pretence  for  enflaving  them,  took  re- 
fuge in  the  thickeft  parts  of  the  foreft.  -  In  this 

fituation, 
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fituation,  in  order  to  imprint  an  indelible  mark  ot  book 
diftin&ion  upon  their  tribe,  that  might  be  a  per* 
petual  token  of  their  independence,  they  flattened 
the  foreheads  of  all  their  children  as  loon  as 
they  were  born.  The  mem  and  women,  whoie 
heads  could  not  bend  to  this  ftrange  (hape,  dared 
no  longer  appear  in  public  without  this  vifible 
fign  of  freedom.  The  next  generation  appeared 
as  a  new  race.  The  flat-headed  Caribs,  who 
were  nearly  of  the  fame  age,  tall  proper  men, 
hardy  and  fierce,  came  and  eredted  huts  by  the 
fea-fide. 

They  no  fooner  knew  the  price  which  the  Eu-» 
ropeans  fet  upon  the  lands  they  inhabited,  than 
they  claimed  a  lhare  with  the  other  iflanders. 
This  rifing  fpirit  of  covetoufnefs  was  at  firft  apr 
pealed  by  fome  prefents  of  brandy,  and  a  few 
iabres.  But  not  content  with  thefe,  they  foon  de- 
manded fire-arms,  as  the  red  Caribs  had j  and  at 
laft  they  were  defirous  of  having  their  (hare  in  all 
v  future  fales  of  land,  and  likewife  in  the  produce  of 
pad  fales.  Provoked  at  being  denied  a  part  in 
this  brotherly  repartition,  they  formed  into  a  fepa- 
rate  tribe,  fwore  never  more  to  aflbciate  with  the 
red  Caribs,  chofe  a  chief  of  their  own,  and  de- 
clared war. 

The  numbers  of  the  combatants  might  be 
equal,  but  their  ftrcngth  was  not  fo.  The  black 
Caribs  had  every  advantage  over  the  red,  that  in-1 
duftry,  valour,  and  boldnefs,  muft  foon  acquire 
over  a  weak  habit  and  a  timorous  difpofition.  But 
that  fpirit  of  equity,  which  is  leldom.  deficient  in 
lavages,  made  the  conqueror  conient  to  fhare 
12  with 
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book  with  the  vanquifhed  all  the  territory  lying  to  the 
leeward.  It  was  the  only  one  which  both  par- 
ties were  defirous  of  poflefling,  becaufe  there 
they  were  fure  of  receiving  prefents  from  the 
French. 

The  black  Caribs  gained  nothing  by  the  agree- 
ment which  they  themfelves  had  drawn  up.  The 
new  planters  who  came  to  the  ifland,  always  land- 
ed and  fetded  near  the  red  Caribs,  where  the 
coaft  was  mod  acceflible.  This  preference  rout- 
ed that  enmity  which  was  but  ill  extinguiflied* 
The  war  broke  out  again*  The  red  Cants*  who 
were  always  beaten,  retired  to  windward  of  the 
ifland.  Many  took  to  their  canoes,  and  w^nt  over 
to  the  continent,  or  to  Tabago  3  and  the  few  that 
remained,  lived  feparate  from  the  Blacks. 

The  black  Caribs,  conquerors  and  matters  of 
all  the  leeward  Coaft,  required  of  the  Europeans 
that  they  fhould  again  buy  the  lands  they  had  al- 
ready purchafed.  A  Frenchman  attempted  to 
Ihew  the  deed  of  his  purchafe  of  fome  land  which 
he  had .  bought  of  a  red  Carib ;  /  know  not,  fays 
a  black  Carib,  what  thy  paper  Jays  5  but  read  what 
is  Written  on  my  arrow.  There  you  may  fee,  in 
characters  which  do  not  lie,  that  if  you  do  not  givi 
me  what  I  demand,  I  will  go  and  burn  your  houfi 
to-night.  In  this  manner  did  a  people,  who  had 
hot  learnt  to  read,  argue  with  thofe  who  derived 
fuch  confequence  from  knowing  how  to  write* 
They  made  ufe  of  the  right  of  force,  with  as' 
much  affurance,  and  as  litde  remorfe,  as  if  they 
Had  been  acquainted  with  divine,  political,  and 
civil  right. 
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Til**,  which  brings  on  a  change  of  meafures  *  o  d  it 
Vrth  a  change  of  intecefts,    put  an  end  to  thefe  u.  -r^ 
disturbances.     The  French  became,  in  their  turn, 
the  ftrongeft.     They  no  longer  fpent  their  time 
in  breeding  poultry,  and  cultivating  vegetables, 
caflava,  maize,  and  tobacco,  in  order  to  fell  them 
at  Martinico.     In  lefs  than  twenty  years,  more 
important  cultures  employed  eight  hundred  white    * 
men  and  three  thoufand  Blacks.     Such  was  the 
ficuation  of  St»  Vincent  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifh ;  and  was  fecured  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  1763. 

This  ifland,  which  may  have  forty  leagues  in  St.  vinceni 
circumference,   is    mountainous,    but    interfered  [heVtndtof 
by  excellent  vallies,  and  watered  by  a  few  rivers,  suu  0?  tbl* 
It  was  in  the  weftern  part  of  ft  that  the.  French  **■■*  un-.€f 
had  begun  the  culture  of  cacao  and  of  cotton,  »ion. 
and  had  made  confiderable  advances  in  that  of 
coffee.     The  conquerors  formed  there  fome  fugar 
plantations.  The  impoffibility  of  multiplying  them 
upon  an  uneven  foil,  which  is  full  of  ravines,  made 
diem  defirous  of  occupying  the  plains  towards  the 
Eaft.     The  favages,  who  had  taken  refuge  there,     ' 
refufed  to  quit  them;  and  recourfe  was  had  to 
arms  to  compel  them  to  it.     The  refiftance  which 
they  oppofed  to  the  thunders  of  European  tyranny, 
was  not,    and  could  not  poffibly  be  maintained 
without  great  difficulty. 

An    officer   was   meafuring   out    the    ground 
which  had  juft  been  taken  poffeffion  of,  when 
the  detachment  that  accompanied  him  was  unex- 
pectedly attacked,  and  almoft  totally  deftroyed, 
-■..'.-  on 
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•  xiv;K  on  *c  25*  °f  March  1775.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  unfortunate  perfons  who  had  juft 
been  deprived  of  their  poffefiions,  were  the  authors 
of  this  violence  $  and  the  troops  put  themfel  ves  in 
motion  to  deftroy  them. 

Fortunately,  it  was  determined  in  time, 
that  the  Caribs  were  innocent ;  that  they  had 
taken  or  mafiacred  feveral  fugitive  Haves  who  had 
been  guilty  of  fuch  cruelties;  and  that  they  had 
fworn  not  to  (top  till  they  had  purged  the  ifland 
of  thofe  vagabonds,  whofe  enormities  were  often 
imputed  to  them.  In  order  to  confirm  the  la- 
vages in  this  refolution,  by  the  allurement  of 
rewards,  the  legiflative  body  patted  a  bill  to 
infure  a  gratuity  of  fiye  moides,  or  1 20  liv^es  *, 
to  any  one  who  fhould  bring  the  head  of  a 
Negro,  who  fhould  have  deferted  within  three 
months. 

Great  Britain  hath  not  hitherto  gained  any 
great  advantage  from  thefe  barbarities*.  St.  Vin- 
cent' ft  ill  reckons  no  more  than  five  hundred  white 
men,  and  feven  or  eight  thoufand  Negroes.  Their 
labours  yieltf  no  more  than  twelve  hundred 
quintals  of  cotton,  fix  millions  weight  of  ver^ 
fine  fugar,  and  three  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand 
gallons  of  rum.  Thefe  produ&ions  grow  upon  a 
very  light  kind  of  foil,  and  which  for  that  reafon, 
it  is  thought,  will  he  foon  exhaufted.  This  is  an 
opinion  generally  received  in  America  •,  and  it 
will  be  proper  to  examine  whether  it  be  well 
founded. 

Undqurt- 
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-  Undoubtidly,  the  rains  which  fall  in  torrents  *  £  o  * 
opon  a  broken  country,  imiff  rtiore  readily  carry 
away  a  fandy  foil  than  a  clayfcy  orie,  the  particles 
of  which  fhall  adhere  more  ftrongly  to  each  other. 
But  is  it  underftood  in  what  manner  a  foil  can  be 
exhaufted  ?  Can  it  be  by  the  lofs  of  thofc  earthy 
parades,  into  which  the  plants  it  produces  are  at 
length  reduced,  and  of  which  it  feems  to  be  de- 
prived j  when  the  plants  do  not  rot  upon  tht  Ipot 
where  they  have  been  cultivated  ?  In  anlwer  to 
this,  it  is  proved  from  the  experiments  of  Van 
Hclmont;  that  plants  db  not  take  away  any  fen- 
fible  height  frtom  the  foil;  ,and  that  it  is  the 
moifture  with  which  the  earth  is  watered,  that  is 
the  only  eaufe  of-  vegetation.  If  this  exhaufting 
of  the  foil  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  lofs 
of  the  falts  which  it  furniflies  for  the  fucceflive 
growth  of  the  pHantsj  it  is  equally  proved,  by 
the  numerous  experiments  of  M.  Tifletj  and  of 
ieveral  other  natural  philofophers*  that  the 
ground  is  nothing  more  than  a  matrix,  in  which 
the  ,  germina  off  plants  receive  their  growthi 
which  they  feem  only  to  derive  from  heat  and 
moifture.  All  thefe  experiments  colle&edj  feem 
alfo  to  prove,  that  the  water  alone,  whether  con- 
veyed by  natural  or  artificial  means,  contains  all 
(He  falts  and  ail  the  principles  that  are  to  concur 
in  producing  this  growth. 

Let  us  therefore  content  otirfelves  with  laying* 
tfcat  fuch  or  fueh  a  fpetfes  of  earth  may  be 
more  or  Ms  eafily  put  into  a  ftate  fit  to  receivd 
and  to  preferve  the  quantity  of  water  neceflaiy 
for  completing  vegetation*     Thi  moft  trifling 

Vol.  VI,  G  c  labour 
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B  °  £  K  labour  ftirs  up  a  light  foil :  it  is  then  cafily  pene- 
trated by  the  flighteft  rain:  but  a  hard  rain 
preffes  it  together,  and  the  fun  eafily  railing  the 
rnoifture,  which  in  this  ftate  of  compreffion  it 
could  only  imbibe  to  a  very  little  depth,  deprives 
it  of  the  only  fpecies  of  oourifhment  which  it 
furnifhed  to  the  plant,  and  without  which  the 
plant  could  not  fubfift.  Nevertheless,  the  feafo? 
is  not  called  in  queftion  $  and  much  lels  the  ig- 
norance of  him  who  knows  not  how  to  moderate 
its  effe&s.  Prejudice  determines  the  foil  to  be 
exhaufted  and  ruined.  In  future,  it  is  worked 
only  with  regret,  and  confequendy  very  ill.  It 
is  abandoned,  while  nothing  more  was  waiting, 
than  a  proper  fpecies  of  culture  to  enrich  the 
proprietor  who  neglefts  it. 

A  somewhat  left  degree  of  friability  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  a  flrong  foil,  which  requires 
more  tillage,  and  of  a  more  laborious  nature; 
but  when  once  it  is  prepared,  manured,  and  war 
tered,  the  ftiff  foil  preferves  for  a  much  longer 
time  its  rnoifture,  which  is  a  necefiary  vehicle 
of  the  falts,  whether  they  be  continually .  con- 
veyed, and  fucceffively  renewed  by  the  rains,  or  by 
artificial  watering. 

Of  what  ufe  then,  it  will  be  faid,  is  dung  ?  It 
ferves  to  raife  up  more  eafily,  ,and  more  gene- 
rally, the  foil,  by  the  fermentation  which  it  ex- 
cites in  it,  and  to  keep  it  for  a  longer  time  railed 
an£  fupplied,  either  by  its  adlive  particle^  which 
can  only  unfold  themfelves  gradually  in  the  com* 
paft  foils,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  fecond  fpecies, 
which  are  divided  by  heating  them,  or  by  its 
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oily  particles,  which  fattening  the  foil  of  the  firffc  B  £,£  K 
ipecies,  retain  in  it,  for  a  longer  time,  the  moifture 
which  its  too  great  laxity,  and  the  incoherence  of 
its  particles,  would  fooh  allow  to  efcape. 

Dung*  therefore,  .properly  applied,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  quality,  partly  fupplies  the  place 
of  tillage;  but  can  tillage  fupply  the  place  of 
dung  ?  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  would  not  for 
light  foils,  which,  fortunately,  require  but  little 
dunging ;  but  we  believe  it  would  in  ftrong  foils, 
and  thefe  require  a  great  deal  of  dung.  But  no- 
thing can  fupply  the  place  of  rain;  which,  in 
America,  when  it  is  plentiful,  renders  all  the  foils 
nearly  equal  Some  fruits  brought  forward  by 
the  feafon,  rot  in  the  mod  excellent  foils  t  but 
almoft  all  of  them  arrive  at  perfe&ion  in  the  moft 
ordinary  fo&.  In  America  there  is  no  rainy 
feafon  which  is  not  fruitful;  while,  in  a  dry 
feafon,  the  income  diminiflies  fometimes  by  one 
half,  # 

Thb  only  objeft  that  deferves  the  attention  of 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Vincent's,  as  well  as  of  all 
perfons  who  are  in  pofieflion  of  a  light  foil,  in 
whatever  zone  it  may  be  fituated,  mull  therefore  be 
to  fix  their  plantations  upon  their  lowed  mountains, 
to  prefer  the  culture  of  fuch  plants  as  will  Cover  the 
(oil  fooneft,  and  will  leave  it  kfs  expofed  to  the  im- 
mediate fhock  of  heavy  rains,  which  comprefs  it 
more  and  more  when  it  is  not  tilled  \  and  which  drag 
it  away  when  it  is  prepared  j  to  chufe  efpecially, 
that  plan  of  cultivation,  which,  while  it  (hall  not 
counteract  the  efforts,  of  the  plant  too  much,  (hall 
fupply  it  with  a  degree  of  growth  neceffary  to . 
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*  £i£  R  defend  the  foil,  at  the  time  when  it  ftands  moft 

w*--'  in  need  of  it,  in  that  feafon  when  it  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  (tripped,  in  procefe  of  time, 
down  to  the  land.  While  the  foil  IhaJl  remain 
covered  with  any  kind  of  earth,  we  need  not  fear 
1  its  being  barren.  The  foil  which  hath  once  been 
Efficient  for  the  nutrition  of  any  plant,  when 
brought  into  its  primitive  ftate  by  the  care  of 
the  cultivator,  will,  for  ever  be  fufHcient  for  the 
fame  purpofes. 

©mtBri-        Dominica  was  inhabited  by  its  own  children. 

•afleffionof  In  1732  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Caribs 
***  were  found  there,  dfftributed  in  thirty-two  car- 
bets  >  and  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  French- 
men occupied  a  part  of  the  coaft,  which  the 
favages  had  left  to  them.  Thefe  Europeans  had 
no  other  affiftance,  or  rather  companions  of  their 
labours,  except  twenty-three  free  Mulattoes,  and 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  (laves.  They 
were  all  employed  in  breeding  poultry,  in  railing 
provifions  for  the  confumption  of  Martinico, 
and  in  cultivating  feventy-two  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred cotton  fhrubs.  .  Thefe  trifling  productions 
ts^ere  afterwards  increafed  by  die  addition  of 
coffee.  At  length  the  ifland,  at  the  peace  of 
1763,  when  it  became  an  Englifli  pofleffion, 
reckoned  fix  hundred  white  people,  and'  two 
thoufand  Negroes. 

Since  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  was  advancing  towards  the  dominion 
of  the  fcas,  while  ftie  accufed  France  of  afpiring 
to  the  monarchy  of  the  continent,  had  {hewed  as 
much  eagernefs  fof  Dominica*  as  fhe  had  in  the 
1  Jatc 
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late  negotiations,  when  vi&ory  gave  her  a  right  B  °  °  K 
to  choofe.  Nine  parilhes  have  fucceffively  been 
eftablifhed  upon  tliis  ifland,  where,  on  the  fir'ft  of 
January  1778,  the  population  confifted  of  fifteen 
hundred  and  feventy-four  white  people,  men, 
women,  and  children ;  five  hundred  and  feventy- 
four  Mulattoes,  or  free  Negroes,  and  fourteen' 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  eight  flaves. 

The  cattle  of  the  ifland  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  horfes,  feven  hundred 
and  feven  mules,  thirty-four  aflfes,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty  head  of  horned  cattle,  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  hogs,  and  two  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  (heep,  6r  goats. 

Its  cultures  confifted  of  fixty-five  fugar  planta- 
tions, which  occupied  five  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-feven  acres  of  ground ;  three  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  fixty-nine  acres  planted  with 
coffee,  at  the  proportion  of  one  thoufand  feet  per 
acre  j  two  hundred  and1  feventy-feven  acres 
planted  with  cacao,  at  the  proportion  of  five 
hundred  feet  per  acre  j  fourfcore  and  nine  acres,* 
planted  with  cotton,  at  the  proportion  of  one 
thoufand  feet  per  acre  $  fixty-nine  acres  of  indigo, 
f  nd  fixty  trees  of  black  caffia. 

Its  proviflons  confifted  of  twelve  hundred  .and 
{wo  acres  of  banana  trees,  fixtecn  hundred  and 
fbrty-feven  acres  of  yams  or  potatoes,  and  two 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty  nine  trenches 
of  manioc. 

Nineteen  thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy- 

eight  acres  were  taken  up  by  the  woods;  four 

thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-fix  by  paftu- 
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Diflurb- 
encet  be- 
tween the 
Eoglifli  of 
Dominica, 
»nd  the 
French  of 
the  neigh* 
bnuring 
iflandi. 


B  xiv. K  **&*  ^  favannas  ;  three  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fifty-five  acres  were  referved  for  the  crown, 
and  three  thoufand  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
were  entirely  barren. 

This  was  all  that  fifteen  years  of  labour  had 
been  able  to  effcA  upon  a  foil  which  was  exceed- 
ingly hilly,  and  not  very  fertile. 

This  fetdement  was  expofed  in  its  infancy  tq 
a  raoft  flagrant  aft  of  dilhonefty.  Several  of  the 
planters  had  obtained  confiderable  advances  from 
trade.  To  avoid  paying  their  debts,  they  took 
refuge,  wjth  their  flaves,  in  the  French  iflands, 
where  an  open  protection  was  granted  them.  In 
vain  they  were  claimed  -,  in  vain  was  it  required 
that  they  fhould  be  compelled  to  fatisfy  their 
creditors :  every  folicitation  was  ufeleis.  The 
legislative  body  then  made  a  law,  which  (ecured 
to  all  French  emigrants  the  advantage  of  enjoy- 
ing, without  moleftation,  all  the  riches  they 
fhould  bring  into  Dominica. 

Let  us  examine  without  partiality  the  condudb 
of  the  two  nations!  and  we  (hall  fijid  it  faulty  oq 
both  fides. 

nAnd  firft,  with  refpeft  to  the  French,  kt  mo 
afk  them,  if  thefe  refugees  were  not  at  the  fame 
time  thieves  ?  Why  therefore  did  they  grant 
them  an  afylum  ?  Why  did  they  rcfufe  to  give 
them  up,  when  they  were  claimed  ?  Let  us  evei* 
fuppofe  that  the  requifition  had  been  made  \n  an 
imperious  mariner ;  the  bufinefs  was  to  exapune 
the  juftice  of  the  claim,  not  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  made.  This  was  not  an  occafion  in  which 
it  was  proper  to  give  a  petulant  anfwer  to  a 
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fcaugKty  demand.  An  a&ion  which  we  are  urged* B  £  £  K 
to  by  juftice,  can  never  be  humiliating.  Let  the 
French,  for  a  moment,  put  themfelves  in  the 
place  of  the  creditors,  and  tell  me,  whether  they 
would  not  have  fent  to  the  court  of  London  the 
fame  reprefentations,  and  the  fame  complaints  ?* 
and  whether  they  would  not  have  been  equally 
cxafperated  by  its  filence,  or  by  its  refbfal  ?' 
There  cannot  be  two  fyftems  of  juftice. 

On  the  other  hand,  wheh  by  way  of  reprifal 
the  Englilh  offered  an  afylum  to  the  French  emi- 
grants, did  they  not  double  the  fame  fault  ?     Did 
they  not  excite  to  robbery  and  to  delertion  thofe 
fraudulent  debtors  who  were  inclined  to  efcape 
from  the  legal  purluit  of  their  creditors  ?     If  the' 
nations,    who   divided   the  New  World   among 
themfelves,   had  adopted,    in  imitation  of  them/ 
the  fame  meafures,  who  would  have  advanced  tc> 
their,  colonifts  the  films  they  might  have  wanted  ? 
What  would  have  become  of  America,   if  this* 
pernicious    fyftcm  had   manifefted    itfelf  at    the' 
origin  of  the  conquefts  ?  What  would  ftiB  become' 
of  it,  if  it  were  univerfally  adopted  ?    Let  us  re- 
flect a  moment,  and  we  fhall  be  convinced,  that  a- 
general  fufpenfion  of  juftice  would  become  one 
of  the  moft  dreadful  calamities  that  could  poflibly 
afflift   mankind.      We    fhaH    perceive,    that    fb- 
fatal  an  agreement  among  nations  would  bring 
the  world  back  to  that  ftate  of  plundering  and* 
barbarifm  of  which*  we  have  not  even  ah  idea/ 
What  advantage  will  the  Englifti  find,  in  inffeft- 
ihg  themfelves  with  our  villains,  and  in  fending* 
theirs    to  us  ?     What   concern    can    we    have, 
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,xjv.*Gr  what  confidence  can  we  repofe,  in  men 
who  are  deftitute  of  faith  towards  their  fellow-, 
citizens  i  Do  the  Englifli  expert  more  honefty 
ijx>m  ours  ?  If  they  receive  them,  why  fHould, 
a  third  nation  expel  them  ?  Is  it  intended  that 
perfidy  ihould  wander,  with  impunity*  from  one 
country  to  another,  apd  fpread  itfelf  over  the 
whole  furface  of  the  globe  ?  I  may  perhaps  ex- 
aggerate the  confluences  of  tfoij  proceeding :  bu$ 
ip  order  tp  judge  properly  of  an  aftiqn1  we  rpuffc 
confider  the  utmoft  extent  of  its  effe&s.  This  i* 
a  certain  way  of  impreflipg  the  myid  mqrp  forcibly 
with  them. 

But  I  may  be  afked,  in  what  manner  fhould 
the  Englilh  have  a&ed  ?  In  the  firft  inftance, 
they  were  right  in  majdng  the  demand  After- 
wards;, they  fliould  have  gone  down  fword  in 
band  into  the  afylums  of  their  deferters,  and 
fliould  have  laid  them  wafte.  Thus  it  is  that 
they  would  have  fhpwn  themfelves  brave  and  up- 
right men.  The  blood  that  would  have  been  fpilt 
would  not  haye  been  irpputed  to  thepij  and  they 
would  have  been  applauded  by  all  the  people  of 
Europe,  iptcrefted  in  the  fame  caufe, 

We  need  not  however  be  fqrprifed  that  bpth  the. 
English  and  French  fhould  reciprocally  grant  % 
retreat  to  their  malefactors,  when  we  daily  fee  then* 
arrogating  to  themfelves  the  right  of  fending  them 
tp  each  other,  by  Ipanifhing  them  from  their  own 
country :  ft  lay,  which  is  as  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon right,  as  that  which  fhould  authorife  a  ci- 
tizen, whqfe  dog  fhould  run  mad,  to  let  him  loofe 
jn  the  hpufe  of  his  neighbour,  would  be  contrary 
to  the  right  of  individuals. 

Bui* 
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m  -  But  a  man  who  has  two  hands,  is  always  al0H 

(pedes  of  valuable  property, He  ought  there-  »■■   VL/ 

fore  not  %q  be  concealed, —It  may  alfo  b« 
urged,  that  we  have  fome  r$afon  to  expeft,  fince 
there  are  a  few  inftances  of  it,   that  a  wicked 

man  may  amend, It  is  true,  there  may  be  one 

inftance  in  a  hundred  of  fuch  an  amendment.—— 
£ut  the  queftion  i$>  whether  for  the  chance  of 
having  one  bad  man  who  may  forfake  his  evil 
ways,  it  be  prudent  to  keep  a  hundred  incorrigible 
villains. 

There  was  however  another  diftant  objeft,  inwb* 
exclufive  of  the  care  of  fettling  plantations,  which  im^iM 
entered  into  the  extenfive  views  of  the  English,  ^ 
They  wifhed  to  at(ra&  the  productions  of  the 
French  colonies  to  Dominica,  in  order  that  they 
might  fecure  the  trade  of  them  to  themfelves. 
It  was  to  carry  this  great  prajeft  into  execution, 
that,  in  1766,  all  the  ports  of  the  ifland  were 
made  free.  A  number  of  a&ive  and  enterprifing 
men  immediately  came  from  Europe,  and  from 
North  America.  Immenfe  ftores  of  corn,  (alC 
fifh,  and  (laves,  were  formed  at  Rofeau.  This 
tpwn  fupplied  the  wants  of  Martinico,  of  Guada- 
lupe, and  of  St.  Lucia ;  and  received  in  payment, 
commodities  of  greater  or  lefs  value.  Thefe  ex- 
changes would  have  been  even  more  confiderable,. 
if  by  an  ill-judged  avidity  of  the  treafury,  Great 
Britain  had  not  herfelf  put  a  reftraint  upon  thefe 
fraudulent  connections. 

The  events  which  have  detached  the  American 
continent  from  England,  and  the  efforts  which, 
the  French  are  making  to  ettqid  their  connections 

in 
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*  £  £  K  ih  Africa,  muft  foon  reduce  the  ftaplc  of  Domi- 
^-y-L,  riici  to  nothing,  or  to  a  trifle ;  but  it  can  never 
be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  its  pofition. 
Situated  betwetrf~  Guadalupe  and  Martinico,  at 
Cwly  feven  leagues  diftance  from  each,  it  threatens 
•  them  equally.  At  both  its  extremities,  to  the 
North  and  to  the  South,  are  two  excellent  har- 
bours, from  whence  the  privateers  and  the  fleets 
rtiay  intercept  the  navigation  between  die  mother- 
country  and  its' colonies, •  and*  even  the  commu- 
nication between  the  two  fetdements.  What 
would  be  the  confequence  if  the  northern  port, 
known  by*  the  name  of  Prince  Rupert,  were 
changed,  as  it  might  eafily  be,  into  a  harbour, 
and  lurrounded  with  fortifications?  This  plan, 
it  is  faid,  hath  been  determined  upon  in  the  coun- 
cil of  George  III.  Every  circumftance  induces 
us  to  believe  that  it  will  never  be  carried  into 
execution ;  the  nation  hath  too  much  confidence 
hi  its  naval  Agrees,  ever  to  incur  fuch  an  ex* 
pence. 
tawipecB-  Dominica,  in  thefe  latter  times,  hath  drawn 
ii*>ka.  the  attention  of  all  America,  by  an  tvtnt,  the 
caufes  of  which  may  almoft  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World. 

Scarce  had  die  Europeans  marked  the  foil  of 
the  other  hemilphere  with  their  fanguinary  fteps, 
than  it  became  neceffary  to  procure  flaves  from 
Africa,  in  order  to  clear  it.  Women  were  found 
among  this  degraded  race,  whom  the  fcarcity  of 
females  rendered  agreeable  to  the  firft  colonifts. 
From  this  alliance,  which  feemed  to  be  repro- 
bated by  nature,   there  arofe  a  mixt  generation, 

tfhofe 
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whofe  chains  were  often  broken  by  paternal  ten- 
demcfs.  A  fenriment  of  goodnefs,  innate  in  man, 
gave  liberty,  on  fome  occafions,  to  other  flaves ; 
and  a  ftill  greater  number  of  captives  purchafed 
their  freedom.  In  vain  did  a  fufpicious  and  pro- 
vident fyftem  of  policy  exclaim,  with  vehemence, 
againft  this  cuftom,  applauded  by  humanity: 
the  bellowing  of  freedom  upon  flaves  was 
ftill  continued;  and  even  became  more  fre- 
quent. 

The  freedmen,  however,  were  not  put  upon 
an  entire  equality  with  their  former  mailers.  The 
laws  generally  imprinted  a  mark  of  inferiority  on 
this  clafs  of  men.  They  were  ftill  more  degraded 
by  prejudice,  in  the  frequent  occurrences  of  civil 
life.  Their  fituation  was  never  any  thing  more 
than  an  intermediate  ftate  between  flavery  and 
original  liberty. 

Distinctions  (b  humiliating  filled  the  minds 
of  thefe  freedmen  with  rage.  The  (lave  is  com- 
monly in  fb  abjedt  a  ftate,  that  he  doth  not  dare 
to  defy  his  tyrant ;  he  can  do  nothing  more  than 
hate  him.  But  die  heart  of  a  man  whofe  chains 
have  been  ftiaken  off,  hath  a  greater  degree  of 
energy;  he  both  hates,  and  bids  defiance  to  die 
white  men. 

The  dangerous  effe&s  of  thefe  finifter  difpo- 
fitions  fhould  have  been  prevented.  In  the  fo- 
cieties  of  Europe,  where  all  the  members  are 
equals,  where  the;  intereft  of  each  individual  is 
the  intereft  of  the  whole  community ;  we  are  not 
allowed  to '  fuppofe  that  a  citizen  would  intention- 
ally do  any  thing  injurious  to  the  general  good, 

unlefs 
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»  j>,  •  K  unlefs  there  arc  ftrong  proofs  of  it.  But  in  Ame- 
rica, where  an  enormous  and  Angular  body  of 
men,  divided  in  opinions,  is  compoied  of  three 
different  clafies,  it  is  thought  right  to  facrifice  the 
two  laft  to  the  fecurity  of  the  former.  The  flaves 
are  kept  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  oppreffion,  and 
the  freedmen  are  thrown  into  prifon  upon  the 
flighted  fufpicion.  Their  averfionjfor  the  white 
people  is  confidered  as  a  delinquency  of  a  very 
ferious  nature,  and  juftifies,  in  the  eyes  of  autho- 
rity, all  the  precautions  that  are  taken  againft 
them.  It  is  to  this  ftrange  feverity  that  rooft  of 
the  nations  have  wiflied  to  attribute  die  kind  of 
tranquillity  which  they  have  enjoyed  in  their  fetde- 
ments  in  the  New  World. 

In  the  Englifh  colonies  alone  the  free  Negro 
is  upon  the  fame  footing  as  the  white  man.  The 
ftrongeft  preemptions  are  not  Efficient  to  author 
rife  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  one,  any 
more  than  of  the  other.  Hence  it  happens  that 
the  law,  which  is  very  cautious,  for  fear  of  a  mif- 
ftke,  in  fijring  upon  the  criminal,  fomerimes'  re- 
mains inactive  for  a  longer  time  man  is  confiftent 
with  the  pubUc  advantage.  The  freedmen  have 
fometimes  abufed  thefe  indulgences  in  the  BritHh 
iflands  j  and  their  feditious  commotions  have  ob- 
liged Dominica  to  alter  its  fyftem. 

It  was  determined,  by  a  bin  pafled  in  the 
month  of  September  1774,  that  no  colonift  fliouldi 
for  the  future,  be  allowed  to  grant  liberty  to  any 
(lave,  before  he  had  paid  100  piftoles*into  the 

pyblic 
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public  trcafury.    But  if  the  freedman  could  after-  BOOR 
wards  prove  that  he  could  not  gain  a  fubfiftence  v     /,f 
by  his  labour,  he  was  to  receive  80  livres  *  every 
fix  months,  till  he  fhould  be  enabled,  by  more  fa- 
vourable circumftances,    to  do  without  this  af- 

fiftance. 

« 

Every  freedman,  convifted  by  the  depofition  of 
two  witneffes,  either  free  or  flaves,  before  two 
jufticcs  of  the  peace,  of  being  guilty  of  any  offence 
that  is  not  capital,  is  to  be  whipped,  or  to  pay  a 
fine,  or  to  be  imprifbned,  according  as  the  magi- 
Urates  fhall  determine.  The  fame  puniihments  are  , 
to  be  inflifted  upon  him  for  having  difturbed  the 
public  peace,  or  for  having  infulted,  threatened,  or 
beaten  a  white  man. 

A  freedman- who  fhall  have  aflifted  a  flave  to 
defert,  who  fhall  have  granted  an  afylum  to.  him, 
or  accepted  of  his  fervicefc,  fhall  be  condemned  to 
a  fine  of  2000  livres  f3  to  be  applied  to  public 
ufe.  If  the  culprit  fhould  be  unable  to  pay  the 
fum,  he  {hall  undergo  three  months  imprrfonment,* 
or  be  whipped,  according  to  the  decifion  of  the* 
juftices  of  the  peace. 

No  free  Negro,  Mulatto,  or  Meftee,  fhall  be 
allowed  to  vote  at  the  eleftion  of  a  reprefentative  ' 
of  his  parifh,  in  the  general  aflembly  of  the  colony. 
Neither  prote&ion  nor  fortune  can  ever  efface  this 
mark  of  reprobation. 

After  having  given  a  feparate  account  of  each  Man  coq- 
of  the  three  neutral  iflands  which  England  ac-  STmSL 
quired  by  the  treaty  of  1763,   it  is  incumbent  J2EK. 
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upon  us  to  ftate  the  means  which  that  power  hath 
thought  proper  to  employ,  in  order  to  derive  folid 

for»CTiJwe  advantages  from  their  profperity. 

—**'  At  firft,  government  thought  proper  to  fell  the 

different  portions  of  the  extenfive  foil  which  the 
Juccefs  of  the  war  had  given  to  them.  Had  they 
been  gratuitoufly  beftowed,  they  would  have  been 
obtained  by  favour  and  intrigue ;  and  they  would 
not  have  been  ufeful  for  a  long  time.  But  the  na- 
tion was  well  convinced,  that  every  citizen  who 
ihould  have  employed  part  of  his  capital  in  the  ac- 
quifition  of  an  eftate,  would  not  fail  to  lay  out  upon 
it  what  was  neceflary  for  him  to  make  the  moft  of 
his  property. 

It  might,  however,  be  improper  to  exa& 
the  immediate  payment  of  the  ceded  lands,  be- 
caufe  the  new  plantations  require  fuch  great  ex* 
pences  in  buildings,  in  catde,  and  in  (laves.  On 
this  account,  it  was  fettled,  that  the  purchafer 
ihould  not  be  obliged  to  pay  more  than  twenty  per 
cent,  in  the  firft  inftance,  ten  per  cent,  the  two 
following  years,  and  afterwards  twenty  per  cent, 
every  year  after,  till  the  payment  was  completed. 
He.  was  to  be  divefted  of  all  his  privileges, 
if  he  did  not  fulfil  his  engagements  at  the  Hated 
periods. 

Ik  order  to  foften  what  might  appear  too  fevere 
in  this  law,  the  planter  was  allowed  to  change  this 
debt  into  a  perpetual  annuity ;  and  even  the  firft 
payment  was  not  to  begin  till  a  twelvemonth  after 
the  clearing  of  the  land. 

As  the  vaft  extent  of  the  eftates  had  vifibly  di- 

minifhed  the  mafs  of  the  produ&ionsin  theiflands, 

.    7  which 
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which  England  had  poflfcfied  for  a  long  time,  it  was  *  £  °  * 
thought  proper  to  take  meafuces  to  avoid  this  in- 
convenience in  the  new  acquifitions*  It  was  de- 
creed, that  no  perfon  fhould  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chafe  more  than  one  plantation;  and  chat  the 
largeft  of  them  fhould  not  exceed  five  hundred 
acres*  It  was  eveii  limited  to  three  hundred  for 
Dominica,  the  pofition  and  deftinatipn  of  which 
required  a  greater  number  of  Europeans*  Go- 
vernment alio  decreed,  that  five  of  every  hundred 
acres  fhould  be  annually  cleared,  till  half  the 
plantation  fhould  be  cultivated  $  and  that  thofe 
who  fhould  not  have  fulfilled  this  obligation  fhould 
pay  a  fine  of  112  livres  10  fols  *  annually,  for 
every  acre  of  ground  which  fhould  not  have  been 
cultivated  in  the  limited  time.  Every  colonift 
was  obliged  3II0  to  put  one  white  man,  or  twa 
white  women,  upon  every  hundred  acres  of  his 
territory,  under  the  penalty  of  paying  cvtry  year- 
to  the  treafury  900  livres  j-  for  .every  man,  and 
half  of  that  fum  for  every  woman,  that  fhoyld  be 
wanting  to  make  up  the  number  he  ought  to 
have. 

This  laft  precaution  might  give  fbme  confid- 
ence to  the  new  fettlements  i  but  it  was  thought 
they  would  one  day  ftand  in  need  of  further  afiifl* 
ance.  In  order  to  procure  it  for  them  in  time,, 
gratuitous  conceflions  of  land,  from  ten  to  thirty, 
acres,  have  been  granted  in  favour  of  the  poor 
who  chufe  to  fettle  in  thofe  iflands.  This  was 
a  fufficient  portion  of  land  to  enable  them  to 
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*  £  *>  k  Jive  by  their  labour;  in  thofe  eafy  circumftahce* 
'  which  they  would  never  have  experienced  in  the 
Old  Hemifphere.  From  an  appreherifion  that 
they  might  lerid  their  namfc  to  fome  rapacious 
than,  or  might  afterwards  fell  their  property  to 
him,  it  was  ordained,  that  they  lhould  themfdves 
take  pofleflion  of  the  land  three  months  after  it  had 
been  granted  to  them;  that  they  lhould  dwell 
tipon  it  for  twelve  months  confecutively  j  and  that 
they  fhould  keep  it  for  feven  whole  years.  After 
this  time,  they  werfe  to  pay  a  fine  of  1 2  fok  *  for 
every  acre  which  lhould  be  cultivated,  iand  one  of 
12  livres  5  fols  f  for  thofe  which  fhould  remain 
uncultivated* 

The  Englifh  iflands  had  for  a  long  while  Com/ 
plained  of  the  want  of  rain,  becaufe  all  their  fo- 
refts  had  been  levelled.  In  order  to  preVent  this 
inconvenience  in  the  new  poffeffions,  the  commif- 
faries  were  ordered  to  preserve  for  the  crown  a  faf- 
ficient  quantity  of  the  woods  to  attradt  the  cloudy 
and  to  keep  up  that  degree  of  moifture  which 
is  more  or  lefs  neceffary  for  all  the  plants  peculiar 
to  America. 

I/AS+lv,  None  of  the  fums  acquired  by  the  fate 
of  the  lands  were  to  belong  to  government.  Tiiey 
were  all  to  be  confecrated  to  the  harbours,  to  the 
fortifications,  and  to  other  objefts  of  ufe  in  thofe 
iflands.  '     - 

The  fate  of  the  French,  refiding  in  great  num- 
bers at  Dominica  and  at  St.  Vincent,  remained 
ftill  to   be  fettled.     Thefe  planters  were  under 

* 
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bo  kiwi  of  af^rehepfiqp  for  tfiqk-  prepay    They  •  $,£  * 

Ju^cl  o^t^ined or  pupc^afed  it  from  th£<$n&f|ns»  wd  \,.j  ».*V 
had  heen  confirmed  in  their  po$e(Iio#  by  the  go- . 
ytppt^nf  of  M^rtlnjcOj  who  require^  Qf  them  a  - 

flight  duty  in  return.  The  firfc  of  thefe  tjiijies  could 
be  of  po  weight  in  the  eyes  of  a  conquering  power; 
and  the  fccpnd  was  manifeftly  contrary  to  the  con- 
ventions between  the  courts  of  London  and  of 
Ve^failles,  who  had  engaged  themfelves  not  to 
allow  their  refpedtive  fubje&s  to  fettle  in  the 
neutral  iflahds. 

«•  w  ' 

\ 

Thz  expc&atiQOs,  therefore,  of  tfyofc  a&ive 
men,  ^19  would  h^ye  accelerated  the  progrefs  of 
the  two .  colonies  y/hich  they  themfctves  had 
founded^  wefc  entirely  fruftrated.  Whether  th? 
Britiih  ipinifby  were  apprehenfive  of  difgu;ftii\g 
jjie  ^nglifhj  in  obliging  them  to  pay  fyr  a  terri- 
tory, which  their  aqcient  rivals  coAtiitued  tQ  pof- 
.fefe  gratuitqufly,  or  whether  a  wifli  prevailed  of 
getting  rid  of  thofe  foreigners^  who, v  by  their  re- 
ligion and  their  habits,  might  be  too.  ftrongly  at- 
tached to  their  former  country,  it  was  regulated, 
that  the  French  fhould,  for  the  future,  enjoy  their# 
plantations  only  upon  perpetual  leafes. 

This  hard  reftraint,  fo  contrary  to  the  maxim? 
of  found  policy,  dilperfed  them.  The  emigra- 
tion was  not,  however,  univerfal.  After  die  fir  ft 
effefts  of  diffatisfa&ion,  the  wifeft  of  them  became 
fenfible  that  they  fliould  ftill  gain  more  by  repur- 
chafing  the  lands  which  they  already  enjoyed,  than 
if  they  were  to  fettle  upon  a  frelh  fpot,  that  would 
coft  them  nothing. 

'    Vol.  VL  D  d  Great 
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>  oo  k  Great  Britain  entertained  great  expectation's 
>_  -t-"  '  from  the  meafures  which  (he  had  taken  for  the 
Shu*  hi*  prosperity  of  her  conquefts.  The  fuccefs  hath 
invented     not  becn  anfwerablc ;   and  the  caufes  of  this  fin- 

tbe  prolpe-  . 

ttry  of  the    gular  difappointment  are  well  known. 

ACt|tfM 

Mtad8*  The  three  neutral  iflands  were  no  (boner  fecured 

to  England  by  the  treaties,  than  it  became  a 
general  paflion  to  form  Settlements  upon  them. 
This  epidemical  madnefs  made  the  lalids  which 
were  fold  by  government  rife  to  an  extrava- 
.  garit  price.  As  a  bold  fpirit  of  enterprife  was 
the  only  fortune  moft  of  the  purchafers  had,  cre- 
dit became  thfeir  only  refource.  They  found  it 
in  London,  and  in  fomc  other  trading  places, 
the  merchants  of  which,  milled  by  the  lame  illu- 
fion,  borrowed  confiderable  fums  at  a  low  intereft> 
in  order  to  lend  them  to  thefe  enterprifing  (pecu- 
lators at  an  advanced  intereft. 

The  new  proprietors,  moft  of  whom  had  pur- 
chafed  a  fbil>  without  taking  the  trouble  of  exa- 
mining it,  proceeded  with  the  fame  levity  in  the 
formation  of  their  plantations.  The  coafts,  and 
the  interior  parts  of  the  iflands,  were  foon  co- 
vered with  mafters  and  flaves,  equally  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  'laborious  and  difficult  art  of  clear- 
ing the  lands.  This  occaftoned  numberlefs  faults 
and  misfortunes.  The  evil  became  cxtreme>  and 
foon  broke  out. 

The  colonifts  had  borrowed  at  eight  per  cent, 
in  1766,  or  about  that  period,  and  the  loan  was 
to  be  paid  five  years  after.  The  impoffibility 
they  found  of  fulfilling  thefe  engagements  alarmed 

rj  their 
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their  European  creditors.  Disappointed  of  the  B  g  £  -K 
remittances  they  expe&ed,  thefe  rapacious  lend-  l--v— -j 
ers  were  at  length  undeceived;  and  the  greater 
their  credulity  had  been,  the  more  a&ive  did  their 
anxiety  becoitte.  Having  recourfe  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  law,  they  expelled  from  their 
plantations  the  unhappy  men  who  had  been  un- 
fortunately (educed  by  rafh  expe&ations.  Thus 
ended  the  delufive  profpeft  of  the  new  Englilh 
colonies. 

But  this  great  commotion  muft  be  attended 
with  favourable  confequences.  The  manures  un- 
dertaken by  men  without  powers,  and  who  arc 
reduced  to  their  original  poverty,  will  procure  to 
the  nation  the  fame  advantages  that  ufuaHy  re-  , 
fult  from  An  irregular  and  diforderly  ferment  in 
the  ftate.  A  foil  which  languiflied  in  the  hands 
of  the  firft  pofleflbrs,  will  be  cultivated  with  bet- 
ter means,  with  more  intelligence  and  ceconomy. 
While  we  are  expe&ing  the  effe&s  of  ,this  new 
effort  of  induftry  and  aftivity,  let  us  refume  the 
account  of  the  Englilh  poffeffions  in  the  American 
Archipelago.  To  afcertain  the  value  of  the  colo- 
nies of  a  maritime  and  commercial  power,  is  to 
make  an  eftimate  of  its  ftrength. 

The  Britilh  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  are  in  ******* 
general  more  extenfive  than  they  are  fertile*  u&ifiuid^ 
Mountains,  which  cannot  be  cultivated,  occupy 
*  great  fpace  in  fome  of  them,  and  others  are  en- 
tirely, or  partly,  formed  of  a  chalky  foil,  which 
produces  but  very  little.  The  bcft  have  been 
cleared  for  a  long  time,  and  require  the  afliftance 
of  manures,  which  are   imperfect  and  fcarce  in 

D  d  2  this 
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£  K  this  part  of  the  New  World.  Moll  of  them  hav£ 
been  ftripped  of  the  fbrefts,  by  which  they  were 
originally  fheltered,  and  are  expofedto  droughts, 
which  often  ruin  the  labours  undertaken  with  the 
ftridteft  attention  and  earned  on  at  a  great  ex- 
pence. 

Accordingly,  the  increafe  of  provifipns  hath 
not  Jbeen  proportioned  to  die  number '  of  hand^ 
employed  in  obtaining  them.  There  arc  at  this 
time  in  thofe  colonies  four  hundred  thoufand 
fiaves,  who  by  their  labours  fcarpe  produce  two 

x  thirds  of  the  income  that  is  colle&ed  from  a  richer 
foil  with  the  fame  means. 

The  number  of  white  people  hath  generally 
diminifll.ed  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the 
Negroes.  Not  but  that  there  were  as  many  idle 
or  indigent  men  in  England  to  replace  thofe  who 
perifhed,  or  who  difappeared  with  the  fortunes 
they  had  acquired,  as  at  the  time  of  the  firft  emi- 

,  gration  $  but  the  fpirit  of  adventure,  which  thf 
novelty  of  the  objeft,  and  the  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumftances  had  excited,  was  either  checked  or 
annihilated.  On  one  hand,  the  fpace  which  was 
occupied  by  the  fmaller  cultures  hath  been  fuc- 
ceflively  filled  with  fugar  plantations,  which  re- 
quire an  immenfe  extent  of  territory;  and  on  the 
other,  the  proprietors  of  thefe  great  plantations 
have  reduced,  as  much  as  pofiible,  the  number 
of  their  agents,  whofe  falaries  were  become  a 
heavy  burtheq. 

Since  this  revolution,  the  Britifti  iflands  have 
ft  ill  greater  reafon  than  ever  to  be  apprehenfivc 
of  plunder  and  of  invafion.    Their  colonifts,  who 
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lire, ill  eiffifted,  were  fcfrperly  ftrong  enough  at  *  ${y  ** 
ietfft  8)  repel  a  weak  arid  iH-afnied  enemy.  Moft 
of  them  rhight  at  prefent  be  taken  by  furprize, 
fliould  the  navy  of  the  tfiother- country  ceafe  one 
moment  to  prote6t  them.  It  is  a  great  pcfcnt,  if 
in  thfe  prefent  ftate  die  militia  are  able  to  contain 
the  Negroes,  who'  are  mote  unfortunate  under  the 
Englifii  dominioh  than. under  any  other.  For  it 
Ihould  feerti,'  tkit  the  hardlhips  of  flavery  were  <b 
much  the  greater  among  free  nations,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  flhore  unjuft,  and  more  foreign  to  the  coii- 
ifcitution.  Such  is  the  progrefsof  man  toward* 
independence,-  that  after  having  lhaken  off  thfe 
yoke,  he  wifties  to  impoffe  it  upon  others ;  and  that 
thole  who  are  flic  moft  impatient  of  fervitude  be- 
connfe  the  fbhdeft  of  dominion  ! 

The  Weft  Indies  were  never  fubje&ed  to  any 
impbffi  by  Great  Britain.  But  in  1663,  Barba- 
does,  arid  the  other  iflands,  except  Jamaica,  vd* 
luhtarily  engaged  to  pay  a  perpetual  tax  of  four 
per  cent,  upon  ajl  their  prddu&ions  which  Ihould 
be  exported.  So  great  an  aft  of  generofity  hath 
finte  appeared  burdenforhe,  and  the  weight  of  it 
was  alleviated  as  much  as  poffible.  Afc  this  ob- 
ligation is  paid  in  commodities,  there  are  fcarce 
any  delivered  to  government  except  fuch  as  are 
in  fo'me  refpeft  faulty,  arid  the  colonifts  are  not 
more  fcrupufous  with  regard  to  their  weight  than 
to  their  quality.  Thus  it  is  that  the  treafury  re- 
ceives only  two- thirds  of  the  gift  which  was  for- 
merly granted  to  them. 

This  is  ftill  too  much  for  fetdements  that  are 
obliged  to  defray  their  internal  expences  them- 
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*  xiv.  K  ^vcs*  *TIiefe  were  very  confiderablc  when  thofe 
colonies  regulated  all  their  own  affairs,  or  crafted 
the  fortifications  judged  neceffary  for  their  fecu- 
rity.  The  taxes  were  multiplied  at  this  period  $ 
and  every  difagreeable  event,  brought  on  frefli 
ones,  becaufe  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to  re- 
quire contributions  of  the  citizens,  than  to  have 
recourfe  to  public  engagements.  Time  hath 
diminifhed  the  wants,  and  it  has  been  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  provide  fqr  thofe  whiph  remained,  with 
more  ceconomy,  becaufe  the  planters  haye  not 
the  fame  rpfourcts.  The  taxes  are  at  prefent  in- 
confider^ble,  and  they  might  fHU  be  reduced,  if 
thofe  who  fill  the  pofts  of  adminiftration,  in  ma- 
jiifeft  contradidtion  to  the  republican  fpirit,  whjch 
is  that  of  difintereftednefs,  did  not  require  largp 
fclaries. 

But  this  is  an  unavoidable  inconvenience  at- 
tending  a  commercial  nation.  Whether  free  or 
not,  they  ultimately  love  or  value  nothing  but 
wea}th.  The  tliirft  of  gold  being  more  die  work 
of  imagination  than  of  neceffity,  we  are  not  fa- 
tiated  with  riches,  as  we  are  with  the  objefts  that 
gratify  oyr  other  paffions.  The  latter  are  diftin£ 
and  tranfient ;  they  either  counteract  or  fucceed 
e*ch  other ;  whereas  the  thirft  of  gold  feeds  and 
fetisfies  all  the  other  paffions,  at  leaft  it  fup- 
plies  their  place,  in  proportion  as  it  exhaufb 
them,  by  the  means  it  contributes  towards  tlje 
gratification  pf  them'.  There  is  no  habit  which 
is  more  confirmed  by  cuftom  than  that  of  amaff- 
ing  riches.  It  feems  equally  to  be  excited  by  die 
enjbyments  of  vanity,  and  by  the  felf-denial  yf 
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avarice.    The  rich  man  always  wants  to  fill  or  to  B  o  o  k 
increafe  his  treafure.     This  is  a  conftant  obferva- 
tion,  which  extends  from  individuals  to  nations. 

Since  large  fortunes  have  been  railed  in  Eng- 
land by  trade,  the  defire  of  wealth  is  become  the 
univerfal  and  ruling  pafiion.  Such  citizens  as 
have  not  been  able,  or  did  not  chufe  to  follow 
this  lucrative  profeflion,  have  ftill  turned  their 
views  to  that  gain  which  the  manners  and  opi- 
nion of  the  times  have  made  neceflary.  Even  in 
afpiring  to  honours,  they  hunt  after  riches.  In 
following  the  career  of  thofe  laws  and  virtues, 
which  ought  ever  mutually  to  aflift  each  other, 
even  in  obtaining  the  honour  of  a  feat  in  parlia- 
ment, they  have  found  out  the  way  of  aggrandi- 
zing their  fortune;  In  order  to  be  chofen  mem- 
bers of  this  ppvrerful  body,  they  have  bribed  die 
votes  of  the  people*  and  have  not  been  more 
afhamed  pf  felling  thefe  very  people  to  the  court, 
than  they  were  of  haying  bought  them.  Every 
vote  in  thp  fenate  of  the  empire  is  become  venal. 
A  celebrated  mjmifter  had  a  book  of  rates  of  the 
probity  pf  each  ipember,  and  openly  boafted  of 
it  to  the  difgrace  of  the  Englilh.  It  was  (he 
duty  of  his  office,  he  faid?  to  buy  off  the  repre- 
fentativps  of  the  nation,  in  order  that  they  ihouk} 
vote,  not  agaipft,  but  according  fo  their  con- 
ference. But  what  can  ?onfcipnce  avail  againft 
the,  allurements  pf  gain  ?  If  the  mercantile  fpiric 
Jiath  been  able  to  diffufc  in  the  mother-country 
the  contagion  of  perfonal  intereft,  how  is  }t  pof- 
fible  that  it  fhould  not  have  infe&ed  the  colonics, 
pf  which  it  is  the  principal  and  (he  fupport? 

Dd4  1* 
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B  ££  K  I «  it  then  true,  that  in  proud  Albion,  a  man  whtl 
fhould  be  gerterdus  enough  to  fetve  his  country 
for .  the  mere  love  of  gloty,  would  bfe  confidened 
•as  a  man  of  another  work!,  and  of  the  laft:  age.  ? 
Vain-glorious  ifland^  mky  thin*  ewemifcs  itrttfunce 
this  fordid  fpirlt  of  intereft,  and  thou  wilt  ohfc  day 
rtftore  do  them  aH  fhey  have  loft ! 

Nevertheless,,  ojpulefice  feerHfc  f6  prevail  in 
the  Englifli  fettlentents  in  the  Weft  Indies.  This 
is  becaufe  the  proceedings  of  arbitrary  autho- 
rity, Which  afflift  fo  many  other  courifries,   are 

.  unknown  here :  becaufe  there  art  none  bf  thofe 
vile  inftruTrients  of  the  treafury,  who  deftfoy  tfti ' 
bafts  of  property,  in  order  to.eftablifk  thfc  fbrfnS 
of  it :  becadfe  the  culture  of  frigar  liarh  beett 
fubftieuted  there,  to  that  of  productions  of  little 
*alue :  becaufe  the  plantations  belotig  in  general 
to  rich  men,  or  to  powerful  aflbciations,  •  which 
never  fuffer  them  to  want  the  nec'eflkry  means  for 

,    their  improvement :    becaufe  if  fome  unfortunate 
cafualty  fhould  reduce  the  cdlonift  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  borrowing;,'  he   obtains   the  loan   eafily,/ 
and  at  a  cheap  rate  •,   for  his  poffeffions  are  mort- 1 
gaged  to  his  creditor,  and  thfc  payment  is  fecuretfi 
at  the  ilated  times:   becaufe  thefe  iflahds  are  le» 
expofcd  to-  devaftation  and  hlVafiOn,  than  the  pof- 
feffftm*  of  other  powers,  that  are  rich  in  prdduc- 
tions  and  poor  in  fhips  i   becaufe  the  events  of 
the  moft  obftinate  and  molt  deftrudtive  'tars  never 
jprevene,   and  feldohi   retard,   the  expdftatioh  of 
their -commodities  i .  in  a  word;  it  is  becaufe  thfc 
Britifh  potts  always-  open  to  their  principal  crop* 
a  mare  •  advantageous  nridrt  than  their  rivals  caA 

expert 
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etped:  ahy  where  elfe.     Accordingly,  the  lands  B  £  °  K 
cohftaritly  bear  4  very  high  price  in  the  Ehglifh 
iflands,   bdth  the  Europearis  and  the  Americans 
being  equally  edger  to  purchase  them. 

IThese  lands  would  ftill  hdve  been  in  greater 
requeft,  if  the  accefs  to  the  Weft  Indies  had  been 
fefs  rigidly  prohibited  to  foreign  navigators;  if 
they  tyad  been  at  liberty  to*  chufe  their  own  pur- 
chafers  throughobt  the  globe.  Eut  a  Jet  of  laws, 
the  regulations  of  torhich  it  hath  never  been  poflible 
to  elude,  have  concentrated  their  connexions  with- 
in the  limits  of  their  own  empire,  with  the  national 
provinces  of  both  hetnlfpheres. 

These  colonies  do  riot  find  upon  their  own 
territory,  either  provifion  for  their  own  fubfift-  . 
incfc,  or  beafts  of  burthen  for  their  labours,  or 
todods  for  their  buildings.  They  were  fupplied 
*  With  thele  bbjedU  of  primary  neceflity  by  North 
America,-  •  which  received  in  payment  rum  and 
other  productions,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four 
\  \  millions  of  livres  *  every  year.  %  The  troubles  ■ 
which  have  divided  Old  and  New  England  have 
interrupted  this  communication,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  the  iflands.  Till  neceflities  of  an  urgent 
(ature  fhall  caufe  it  to  be  opened  again,  or  till 
:her  connections  fhall  be  formed,  to  be  fubfti- 
tuted  to  it,  the  Weft  Indies  will  have  no  other 
vent  for  their  productions  than  that  which  Great 
Britain  will  furnilh  them.  .        * 

At   the  prefent  period,  England  receives  an- 
nually from  the  iflands  fhe  occupies  in  the  Weft 

» 
*  From  12540001.  to  166,666 1.  133.  4  d* 
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B  xiv  K  Indies,  to  the  amount  of  about  ninety-three  mil* 
lions  of  livres  *  in  commodities^ '  including  fixteen 
or  (eventeea  millions  f  which  they  pay  to  govern- 
ment, and  the  rum  which  Ireland  receives  direftly 
in  payment  for  the  falf  provifiops  which  it  furniihes 
to  the  colonies. 

Almost  all  the  fugar,  which  forms  three-fourth* 
of  the  produce  of  the  iflands,  is  confumed  in  the 
kingdom  itfelf,  or  is  carried  to  Ireland*  It  is 
feldom  that  any  qf  it  is  fent  to  Hamburgh  or  to 
other  markets. 

The  exports  which  Great  Britain  makes  of  the 
production  of  the  iflands,  do  not  annually  exceed 
feven  or  eight  millions  of  livres  £.  If  we  add  to 
this  fum  what  fhe  muft  gain  upon  her  cottons, 
which  (he  manufactures  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  and 
which*  are  diffufed  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
globe,  we  (hall  have  a  tolerably  exaft  idea  of  th< 
advantages  which  this  empire  derives  from  thq 
Weft  Indies. 

'The  iflands  receive  in  payment  their  furniture 
and  clothing,  the  utenfils'  neceflfary  for  their 
manufactures,  a  great  deal  of  hard  ware,  and 
Jlaves  for  the  working  of  their  .lands.  But  the: 
things  that  are  fent  to  them  are  infinitely  inferiof 
in  value  to  thofe  which  are  received  from  thei 
We  muft  deduft  the  expences  of  navigation 
of  infurance,  the  commifTion,  or  the  profit  of  |ne 
fnerchant.  We  muft  deduCt  the  intereft  of  fix- 
teen  millions  fterling,  which  thefe  colonies  owe 

*  3,875,0001. 

f  From  666,666 1.  13  s.  4 d.  10708,3331.  6  s.  8d. 
J  From  291,6661.  13  s.  4<J.  €0333,3331.  6  s.  8  d. 
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to  the  mother-country.  We  muft  dedufl:  what  book 
the  proprietors  of  the  rich  plantations  fpend  in 
England,  where  they  habitually  refide.  If  we 
except  the  pofleffions  acquired  or  fecured  by  the 
treaties  of  1763,  the  infant  plantations  of  which' 
are  ftill  in  want  of  advances,  the  other  pofleffions 
of  the  Weft  Indies  fcarce  receive  in  their  har- 
bours the  fourth  part  of  the  value  which  they  fend 
out  from  them. 

It  was  the  capital  of  the  empire,  which  for- 
merly fent  out  almoft  all  the  exports,  and  received 
almoft  all  the  returns.  Men  of  •  enlightened  un- 
derftanding  were  very  properly  incenfed  at  this 
eviL  But  London  is  at  leaft  the- fined  port  in 
England.  It  is  there  that  fhips  are  built  and 
pianufaftures  are  carried  on.  London  furniihes 
feamen  for  navigation  and  hands  for  commerce* 
Jtftands  in  a  temperate,  fruitful,  and  central 
country.  Every  thing  has  a  free  paffage  in  and 
Out  of  it.  It  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  the  heart  of 
the  body  politic,  from  its  local  pofition.  That 
city  is  not  filled  with  proud  and  idle  men,  who 
only  encumber  and  opprefe  a  laborious  people. 
It  is  the  feat  of  the  national  aflembly.  There 
the  king's  palace  is  neither  vaft  nor  empty.  He 
ifeigns  in  it  by  his  prefence,  which  animates  every 
thing.  There  the  fenate  diftates  the  laws,  agree- 
able to  the  fenfe  of  the  people  it  reprefents.  It 
neither  fears  the  eye  of  the  monarch,  nor  the 
frowns  of  the  miniftry.  London  has  not  arrived 
to  its  prefent  greatnefs  by  the  influence  of  go- 
vernment, which  ftrains  and  over-rules  all  na- 
pjral  caufes  >  but  by  the  ordinary  impulfe  of  men 

and 
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B  xiv  K  anc*  '^^g8*  an(*  ky  a  k*nc*  °^  attra&i°ri  of  comi 
t-  ,.y '.-I  merce/   It  is   the   fea,   it  is  England,  it  is  the 
whole  world,  that  makes  London  rich  and  po- 
pulous. 

Nevertheless  this  immenfe  ftaple  Iiath  loft, 
in  procefs  of  time,  fomething  of  that  ipecies  of 
monopoly  which  it  exercifed  over  the  colonies 
and  over  the  provinces.     Briftol,  Liverpool,  Lan- 
cafter,   and  Glafgow,  have  taken  a  corifideraMe- 
(hare  in  this  great  circulation.     A  more  general 
competition  would  even  have  been  eftablifhed,  if 
a  new  fyftcm  of  manners,  a  diflike  for  a  retired 
life,  the  defire  of  approaching  the  throne,  and  an 
effeminacy  and  corruption  which   have  exceeded 
all   bounds,   had  not  collefted    4t   London,    or 
within  its  diftrift,  a  third  part  of  the  population  cff 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  efpecially  the  great  coh- 
fumers. 
Sommtryof      The  hiftory  of  die  great  American  Archipelago 
tb!tnEnrop€  cannot  be  better  concluded,  than  by  a  recapltu- 
d£^mer?-  lat*on  ^  ^  advantages  it  procures  to  thofe  powers 
cuiflandi.   which  have  fucceflively  invaded  it.      It  is  only 
by  the  impulfe  which  the  immenfe  productions  of 
this  Archipelago  have  given  to  trade,  that  it  muft 
ever  hold  a  diftinguifhed  place  in  the  annals  of  • 
nations ;  fince,   in  fa£t,  riches  are  the  fpring  of 
all  the   great  revolutions  that  difturb  the  globe. 
The  colonies  of  Afia  Minor  occafioned  both  the 
fplendour   of  that  quarter  of  the  earth'  and  the 
downfal  of  Greece.      Rome,    which  was  at  firft 
defirous  of  fubduing  nations  only  to  govern  them, 
was  flopped  in  the  progrefs  of  her  greatnefs,  when 
fhe  acquired  the  pofleflion  of  the  treafures  of  the 
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fiaft.  Wat  feemed  to  dumber  for  a  while  in  B  °  °  * 
Eurbpe,  in  order  to  invade  a  New  World :  and 
has  fince  been  ib  often  renewed  there,  merely  to, 
divide  the  Ipoils.  '  Poverty,  which  will  always  be 
the  lot  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  and  the 
choice  of  a  few  wife  men,  makes  no  difturbance  in 
the  lyorld.  Hiftory,  therefore,  can  only  treat  of 
maflacres  or  riches. 

The  iflands  of  the  other  hemiiphere  yield  an* 
nually  fifteen  millions  of  livres  *  to  Spain  5  eight 
millions  t  to  Denmark  j  thirty  millions  ^  to  Hoi* 
land ;  eighty-two  millions  ||  to  England ;  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fix  millions  §  to  France.  The 
produdtions  therefore  gathered  in  fields  that  Tyere 
totally  uncultivated  within  thefe  three  cenuiridsf 
are  fold  in  our  continent  for  about  two  hundred 
and  fixty-one  millions  of  livres  %. 

This  is  not  a  gift  that  the  New  \\tarld  makeg 
to  the  Old.  The  people  wjio  receive  this  im- 
portant fruit  of  the  labour  of  their  fubjedts  fettled 
in  America,  give*  in  exch^jige,  though  with  evi- 
dent advantage  to  themfelves/the  produce  of  their 
foil  and  of  their  mapufa&ures.  Some  cbnfume 
the  whole  of  what  they  draw  from  thefe  diftant 

m  I 

poljeffions;    others    make  the  overplus  the  bafis 
of  a  profperous  trade  with  their  neighbours.   Thus 
every  nation  that  is  pofiefled  of  property  in  the 
New  World,  if  it  be  truly  induftrious,  gains  ftill  , 
left  by  the  number  of  men  it  maintain  abroad 

•  625,000!.  f  333»333^«  &*>  8  d- 
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b  6  o  K  without  any  expence,  than  by  the  population  which* 
v  -w-^j  thofe  procure  it  at  home.     To  fubfifi  a  colony  in 
America,  it  is  neceflary  to  cultivate  a  province'  in 
Europe ;  and  this  additional  labour  increafes  die 
inward  ftrength  and  real  wealth  of  the  nation. 
The  whole  globe  is  fenfible  of  this  impulfe. 
*    The  labours  of  the  people  fettled  in  thofe 
iflands, .  are  the .  fole.  bafis  of  the  African  trade : 
they  extend  the  filheries  and  the  cultures  of  North 
America,    afford  a  good  market  for  the  manu- 
factures of  Afia,  and  double,  perhaps  treble,  the 
fcftivity  of  all  Europe.  They  may  be  confidcred  as 
the  principal  caufe  of  the  rapid  motion  which  now 
agitates  the  univerfe.    This  ferment  muft  increafe, 
in  proportion  as  cultures,  that  are  fo  capable  of 
being  extended,    fhall '  approach  nearer  to  their 
higheft  degree  of  "perfection. 
Tbebeft         Nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  haften  this 
S^«d°for  happy  period,  than  to  give  up  the.exclufive  trade, 
H!*"*6"8    which  ,every  nation  has  referved  to  itfelf  in    its 

the  produc-  J 

tionioftbc  own  colonies.  An  unlimited  freedom  to  trade 
Archipda-  with  all  the  iflands,  would  be  productive  of  the 
**  greateft  efforts,  by  exciting  a  general  competition. 

Men  who  are  infpired  with  the  love  of  humanity, 
and  are  enlightened  by  that  facred  fire,  have  ever 
wilhed  to  fee  every  obftacle  removed  that  inter- 
cepts a  direft  communication  6f  all  the  ports  of 
America  with  all  thofe  of  Europe.  The  feveral 
governments,  which,  being  almoft  all  corrupt  in 
their  drigin,  cannot  be  influenced  by  this  prin- 
ciple of  univerfal  benevolence,  have  imagined 
that  aflbciations,  moftly  founded  on  the  feparare 
intereft  of  each  nation,  or  of  one  fingle  indivi- 
dual 
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dual,  ought  to  be  formed  in  order  to  confine  all  B  £  £  K 
,  the  connexions  of  every  colony  to  its  refpeftive 
mother-country.  The  opinion  is,  that  thefe  re- 
ftraining  laws  fecure  to  each  commercial  nation 
in  Europe  the  fale  of  its  own  territorial  produc- 
tions, the  means  of  procuring  fuch  foreign  com- 
modities as  it  may  ftand  in  need  of, '  and  an  ad- 
vantageous balance  with  all  the.  other  trading 
nations. 

This  fyftem,  which  was  long  thought  to  be  the 
beft,  has  been  vigoroufly  oppofed,  when  die  theory 
'  of  commerce  had  once  fhaken  off  the  fetters  of 
prejudice.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  no  nation 
can  iupply  all  the  real  or  imaginary  wants  of  its 
colonies  out  of  its  own  property.  There  is  not 
one  that  is  not  obliged  to  get  fome  articles  from 
abroad,  in  order  to  complete  the  cargoes  deftined 
for  America.  From  this  neceflity  arifes  at  lead 
an  indirect  communication  of; all  nations  with 
thofe  diftant  pofleffions.  Would  it  not  be  more 
eligible  to  convey  each  article  to  its  deftination 
in  a  dire£t  line,  than  by  this  indiredt  way  of  ex- 
change ?  This  plan  would  be  attended  with  lefs 
expence ;,  would  promote  both  culture  and  con- 
fumption,  and  bring  an  increafe  of  revenue  to  the 
public  treafury:  an  yifinite  number  of  advan- 
tages would  accrue  to  the  mother- countries, 
which  would  make  them  full  amends  for  the  ex- 
clufive  right  they  all  claim,  to  their  reciprocal 
injury. 

These  maxims  are  true,  Iblid,  and  ufeful,  but 
they  will  not  be  adopted.     The  reafon  is  this*    A 
great  revolution  i9  preparing  in  the  trade  of  Eu- 
rope 
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■  S,°  *  ^P?*  anc*  W  already  too  far  ady^nped.  nof  to  be 
completed.  Every  government  is  endeavouring 
to  do  without  the  afiiftance  of  foreign,  induftry.. 
Moft  of  them  have  fucceecjcd,  &nd  tjie  reft  will 
not  be  long  before  they  free  themfelye§  frojp  this 
dependence.  Already  the  Englifh  and  the  French 
who  are  the  great  manufacturers  of  Europe,  fee 
their  matter-pieces  of  workmanlhip  refufed  op 
all  fides.  Will  thefe  ttoo  nations,  which  are  at  xhp 
fame  tiipe  the  greateft  planters  in  the  iflands,  open 
their  ports  to  thofe  who  force  them,  as  it  were, 
to  fhut  up  their  manufactures  at  home  ?  Tfap 
more  they  lofe  in  the  foreign  qnarkets,  t^c  lefs 
they  will  confent  to  a  competition  in  the  only 
market  they  have.  left.  They  will  rather  ftrive  to 
extend  it,  that  they  m^y  have  a  greater  dejraxyj 
for  their  commodities,  and  a  greater  fupply  of 
American  produ£fcions;  It  is  by  thefe  returns  that 
they  will  preserve  their  advantage  in  the  balance 
of  tradp,  without  being  apprehenfive  that  the 
'  plenty  of  thefe  productions  will  lo^yer  |fieir  value. 

The  progrefs  of  induftry  in  our  continent  muft 
increafe   population    and   wealth,  and  of  couife 
the  confumption  and  value  of  the  productions  of 
the  Antilles, 
what  win       jjut  what  win  become  of  this  p^rt  qf  the  New 
of  the  a  me-  World  ?    Will  the  fet  dements  th^t  render  it  fo' 
ktnJufi*  flourifhing,  always  remain  in  the  h^nds  of  their 
original  poffeffors 5  or  will  the  mafters  pf  them 
be  changed  ?    If  a  revolution  fhould  take  place  in 
them,  by  what  means  will  it  be  brought  about, 
and  what  people  will  reap  the  advantage  of  it  ? 
Thefe  are  questions  that  afford  much  room  for 

conjefture, 
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conje&ure,  which  may  be  affifted  by  the-  following  B  £  £  K 
lefle&ions. 

The  iflands  depend  totally  upon  Europe  for  a 
fupply  of  all  their  wants.  Thofe  which  only 
relpeft  wearing  apparel  arid  implements  of  hus- 
bandry will  admit '  of  delay ;  but  the  leaft  difap- 
pointmcnt,  with  regard  to  provifions,  fpreads  a 
general  alarm,  and  caufes  univerfal  defblation, 
which  rather  tempts  the  people  to  wiih  for,  than  to 
fear  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  And,  indeed,  * 
it  is  a  common  laying  in  the  colonies,  that  they 
will  never  fail  to  capitulate  with  a  fquadron  ftored 
with  barrels  of  flour  inftead  of  gunpowder.  If  we 
pretend  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  by  obliging 
the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  for  their  own  fubfift- 
ence,  we  defeat  the  very  end  of  thefe  fettlements, 
without  any  real  advantage.  The  mother-country 
would  deprive  herfelf  of  a  great  part  of  the  rich 
produce  of  her  colonies,  and  would  not  preierve 
them  from  invafion. 

In  vain  fhould  we  hope  to  repulie  an  invafion 
by  the  help  of  Negfoes,  born  in  a  climate  where 
effeminacy  ftiflcs  the  feeds  of  courage,  and  who 
are  ftill  more  enervated  by  flavery,  and,  confe- 
quently,  but  little  concerned  in  the  choice  of  their 
tyrants.  In  fuch  hands,  the  beft  weapons  mull  be 
ufelefs.  It  might  even  be  apprehended  that  they 
would  turn  them  againft  their  mercileis  op- 
preflbrs. 

The  white  people  appear  to  be  better  de- 
fenders of  the  colonies.  Befide  the  courage  which 
liberty  naturally  infpires,  they  muft  alio  be  ani- 
mated with   that  which   exclufively  belongs  to 

Vol.  VI.  E  e  great 
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B  xiv  K  8reat  proprietors.  They  are  not  men  debafed  bf 
coarfe  labours,  by  obfcure  occupations,  or  by 
indigence.  The  abfolute  fway  which  they  ex- 
ercife  in  their  plantations,  muft  have  infpired 
them  with  pride  and  greatnefs  of  foul.  But,  dif- 
perfed  as  they  are  among  vaft  pofieflions,  what 
can  their  fmall  number  avail  ?  And  would  they 
even  prevent  an  invafion,  were  they  able  to 
do  it  ? 

All  the  colonifts  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  that 
their  iflands  are  to  be  confidered  as  thofe  great 
cities  in  Europe,  which,  lying  open  to  the  firft- 
comer,  change  their  dominion  without  an  attack, 
without  a  fiege,  and  almoft  without  bring  fenfible 
of  the  war.  The  ftrorigeft  is  their  matter.  The 
inhabitants  exclaim,  God  Jave  the  conqueror  I  in 
imitation  of  the  Italians,  who  have  pafled  and 
repafled  from  one  yoke  to  another  in  the  courfe  of 
a  campaign.  Whether  the  city  fhould  return,  at 
the  time  of  peace,  under  its  former  government, 
or  fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  viftor, 
it  has  loft  nothing  of  its  fplendour ;  while  towns, 
that  are  defended  by  ramparts, ,  and  difficult  to  be 
taken,  are  always  depopulated  and  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Accordingly,  there  is  fcarc^ 
perhaps,  one  inhabitant  in  the  American  iflands, 
who  does  not  confider  it  to  be  a  fetal  prejudice 
to  expofe  his  fortune  for  the  fake  of  his  country. 
Of  what  importance  is  it  to  this  rapacious  calcu- 
lator whofe  laws  he  obeys,  if  his  crops  are  left 
ftanding  ?  Is  it  to  enrich  himfelf  that  he  has 
crofled  the  feas?  If  he  preferves  his  treafure,  hrs 
purpofe  is  anfwered.      Can  the  mother-coimtry 

that 
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fcW  forfakes  him,   and  frequently  after  having  B  °£  K 
tyrannized  over  him  j  that  is  ready  to  give  him 
up,  or,  perhaps,  to  fell  him,  at  the  conclufion  of 
a  peace,  have  any  claim  to  the  facrifice  of  his 
life  ?    It  is  no  doubt  a  glorious  thing  to  die  for 
one's  country.     But  a  ftate,  where  the  profperity 
of  the  nation  is  facrificed  to  forms  of  government; 
where  the  art  of  impofing  upon  men  is  the  art 
of  training  up  fubjedts  j  where  flaves  are  wanted 
inftead  of  citizens;    where  war  is  declared,  and 
peace  concluded,  without  confuking  the  opinion 
or  the  wilhes  of  the  people  ;  where  evil  defigns 
.are  always  countenanced  by  the  intrigues  of  de-  • 
bauchery,    or  the  practices   of  monopoly;    and 
where  ufeful  plans  are  only  adopted  with  fuch  re- 
ftridtions  as  prevent  their  being  carried  into  exe- 
cution: is  this  the  country  for  which, our  blood 
fliould  be  facrificed  i 

The  fortifications  erefted  for  the  defence  of  the 
colonies,  will  fecure  them  no  better '  than  the 
efforts  of  the  inhabitants.  Even  if  they  were 
ftronger>  and  better  guarded  and  ftored  than  they 
have  ever  been,  they  muft  always  furrender  unlefs 
they  are  fuccoured.  Should  the  refiftance  hold 
out  above  fix  months,  that  circumftance  would 
not  diicourage  the  befiegers,  who,  being  within 
reach  of  a  conftant  fupply  of  refrefhments,  both 
by  land  and  by  fea,  could  better  endure  the  feve- 
rity  of  the  climate,  than  a  garrifon  could  refill  the 
duration  of  a  fiege. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  preferve  the  colonies 
but  by  a  formidable  navy.  It  is  on  the  docks 
and  in  the  harbours  of  Europe,  that  the  baftions 
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B  xiv  K  ^  ra^P2013  °f  **  American  colonies  muft  be 
raifed.  While  the  mother-country  fhelters  than, 
as  it  were,  under  the  wings  of  her  fhips ;  fo  long 
as  (he  fhall  fill  up  with  her  fleets  the  vaft  interval 
that  feparates  her  from  thefe  iflands,  the  offspring 
of  her  induftry  and  power,  her  parental  attention 
to  their  profperity  •  will  fecure  their  attachment  to 
her.  In  future*  therefore,  the  maritime  forces 
will  be  the  great  object  that  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  all  proprietors  of  land  in  America.  Eu- 
ropean policy  generally  fecures  the  frontiers  of 
ftates  by  fortified  towns ;  but  for  maritime  powers* 
there  ought,  perhaps,,  to  be  citadels  in  the  centre, 
and  fbips  on  the  circumference.  A  commercial 
ifland,  indeed,  wants  no  fortified  towns.  Her 
rampart  is  the  fea,  which  conftkutes  her  fafetyx 
her  fubfiftence,  her  wealth ;  the  winds  are  at  her 
command,  and  all  die  elements  coofpire  to  pro- 
mote her  gtyry. 

In  this  refpeft*  Great  Britain  might  lately  have 
undertaken  any  thing,  with  the  greateft  hopes  of 
fuccefs.  Her  iflands  were  fecure,  while  thofe  of 
her  rivals  were  open  to  invafion.  The  opinion 
which  the  Englifh  had  conceived  of  their  own  va- 
lour j  the  terror  which  their  arms  had  infpired ;  the 
fruits  of  a  fortunate  experience  acquired  by  their 
admirals ;  the  number  and  the  excellence  of  their 
fleets :  all  thefe  feveral  modes  of  aggrandifement 
muft  have  been  annihilated  during  the  calm  of  a 
long  peace.  The  pride  of  paft  fuccefs ;  the  very 
reftleflhefs  infeparable  from  profperity;  even  the 
burthen  of '  conquefh>  which  feems  to  be  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  viftory  ;  all  thefe  circumftances  were 
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fo  many  incitements  to  war.  The  proje&s  formed  B  £  o  K 
by  their  a&ive  ambition,  have  been  annihilated  by 
the  revolution  which  hath  detached  North  Ame- 
rica from  their  empire :  but  is  the  pofleffion  of  the 
iflands,  which  are  become  very  wealthy,  and  have 
been  placed  by  nature  in  the  vicinity  of  that  great 
continent,  which  is  ftill  in  a  ftate  of  poverty,  better 
fecured  to  the  nations  that  have  cultivated  diem  ? 
It  is  in  the  pofition,  ja  the  interefts,  in  the  Ipirit 
of  the  new  republics,  that  we  muft  endeavour  to 
explore  the  fecret  of  our  future  deftiny . 


t 
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BOOK      XV, 

Settlements  of  the  French  in  North  America* 
Upon  what  Bafis  was  founded  the  Hope  of 
their  Profperity.    Confequence  oftbefe  Settle* 
merits, 

HITHERTO  we  have  vifited  thofe  regions 
where  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  perpendicu- 
lar. We  fhall  now  pafs  on  to  thofe  where  they 
are  oblique.  It  is  no  longer  gold  which  our  rapa- 
cious and  cruel  Europeans  are  going  in  fearch  of 
at  fo  great  a  diftanc£  from  their  country.  If 
they  again  crofs  the  feas,  it  will  be  for  a  lefs  ex- 
travagant motive,  it  will  be  to  withdraw  them- 
{elves  from  the  calamities  of  their  own*  regions  5 
it  will  be  fo  find  reft  and  liberty;  to  clear  un- 
cultivated lands ,  to  call  their  nets  on  fhorc$ 
abounding  with  fifh ;  to  go  in  iearch  of  animals 
upon  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  in  the  midft  of 
forefts,  in  order  to  ftrip  them  of  their  valuably 
furs. 

The  favage  pofleflbrs  of  the  regions  we  arc 
going  to  pervade,  are  not  a  race  of  degenerate 
men,  without  ftrength  of  body  or  elevation  of 
foul  |  but  we  fhall  find  them  huntfmen,  warriors, 
inured  to  labour,  brave,  eloquent,  jealous  of  their 
independency  5   men,  in  a  wordj  who  alternately 

dilplay 
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difpfey  inftances  of  the  moft  unheard-of  ferociouf-  B  °  ^  K 
nefs,  of  the  moft  heroic  magnanimity,  and  of  the  v-^yl^ 
moft  abfurd  fuperftition. 

Superstition,  that  fatal  plant,  is  then  indi- 
genous in  all  climates;  it  grows  equally  in  the 
plains  and  upon  the  rocks ;  under  the  ardour 
of  the  line,  under  the  fnows  of  the  pole,  and  in 
the  temperate  interval  which  divides  them.  Doth 
the  generality  of  this  phenomenon  point  out  in  all 
parts  a  tendency  of  the  ignorant  and  timid  man 
towards  the  author  of  his  vxiftence,  and  the  dif- 
pofer  of  good  and  evil  ?  Doth  it  indicate  the 
anxiety  of  a  chftl  feeking  his  father  in  the  dark  ? 

Spain    was    miftrefs  of  the  rich   empires  of  Reafont 
Mexico  and  Peru  j  of  the  gold  of  the  New  World,  ^m*  ZT 
j*nd  of  almoft  all  South  America.     The  Portu-  [£??•■£ 
guefe,  after  a  long  feries  of  vi&ories,  defeats,  en-  Jr?m  p°f- 

w  *  n  fjjog  the 

terprifes,    miftakes,    ponquefts,    and    lofles,    had  pi»»©f 
kept  the  moft  valuable  fettfements  in  .  Africa,  in  fetTmLt 
India,  and  in  the.  Brazils,     The  French  govern-  %^€W 
ment  had  not  even  conceived  it  poffible  to  efta- 
blifh  colonies,   or  imagined  thft  any  advantage 
could  be  derived  from  having  poffeffiops  in  thofe 
diftant  regions. 

Their  ambitious  views  were  turned  entirely  to- 
wards Italy.  Some  ancient  claims  on  the  Milanefe 
and  the  two  Sicilies  had  involved  them  in  expen- 
five  wars,  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  for  a 
long  rime.  Their  internal  commotions  (diverted 
them  ftill  mor£  from  the  great  objeft  of  eftablifh-  -  ' 
ing  a  diftant  and  extenfive  commerce,  and  frofti 
the  idea  of  increafing  their  dominions  by  acquift-  . 
pons  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 

E  e  4  The 
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B  *xv  K  ^HE  aut^1°"ty  °f  k*ngs>  though  not  openly  con- 
fe  v,"  *  tefted,  was  oppofed  and  eluded.  Some  remains  df 
*  the  feudal  government  were  ftill  fubfifting  -x  and 
many  of  its  abufes  had  not  yet  been  abolifbed. 
The  prince  was  continually  employed  in  reftrain- 
big  the  refttefs  ipirit  of  a  powerful  nobility. 
Moft  of  the  provinces  that  compofed  the  mo- 
narchy were  governed  by  diftinft  laws  and  forms 
of  their  own.  Every,  fociety,  every  order  in  die 
ftate,  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  which  were 
either  perpetually  contefted,  or  carried  to  excels. 
The  government  was  a  complicated  machine, 
which  could  only  be  regulated  by  the  manage- 
ment of  a  variety  of  delicate  fprings.  The  court 
was  frequendy  under  a  neceflity  of  having  recourie 
to  the  fhameful  refources  of  intrigue  and  corrup- 
tion, or  to  the  odious  means  of  oppreffion  and 
tyranny;  and  the  nation  was  continually  nego- 
tiating with  the  prince.  Regal  authority  was  un- 
limited, without  having  received  the  fanftion  of 
the  laws ;  and  the  people,  though  frequently  too 
independent,  had  yet  no  fecurity  for  their  li- 
berty. Hence  arofe  continual  jealoufies,  appre- 
hensions, and  draggles.  The  whole  attention  of 
the  government  was  not  direfted  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation,  but  to  the  means  of  enflaving  it.  The 
people  were  fenfible  of  their  wants,  but  ignorant  of 
~  their  powers  and  refources.  •  They  found  their 
rights  alternately  invaded  or  trampled  upon  by 
their  nobles  or  their  fovereigns. 

Errors  and  France,  therefore,  fuffered  the  Spaniards  and 
which  re»-  Portuguefe  to  difcover  new  worlds,  and  to  give 
tMnbte\he  *aws  t0  unknown  nations.    Their  attention  was  at 

length 
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length  excited  fey  admiral  Coligny,  a  man  of  the  book 
moil:  excenfive*   fteady,    and  attive  genius,  that  « — *J*J 
ever  flourifhed  in  that  powerful  empire.     This  J^c^of 
great  politician,  attentive  to  the  interefts  of  his  !Jj€t£€nch 
country,  even  amidft  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  New  He- 
fcnt  John  Ribaud  to  Florida,  in   1562.     This  n,,pCTC# 
vaft  traft  of  North  America  then  ^tended  from 
Mexico  to  the  country  which  the  Englifh  have 
fince  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Carolina.     The 
Spaniards  had  palled  over  it  in  1 5 1 2,  but  with- 
out fettling  there.   .  The  motives  that  engaged 
them  to  make  this  difcovery,   and  thofe  whicji 
induced  them  to  relinquifli  it,   are  equally  un- 
accountable. 

All  the  Indians  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  be-  . 
lieved,  upon  the  credit  of  an  ancient  tradition, 
that  nature  had  concealed  a  ipring,  or  fountain, 
fomewhere  on  the  continent,  the  waters  of  which 
had  the"  property  of  reftoring  youth  ta  all  old 
men  who  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  tafte  of  them. 
The  notion  of  immortality  was  always  the  paflion 
of  mankind,  and  the  comfort  of  old  age.  This 
idea  delighted  the  romantic  imagination  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  lofs  of  many,  who  were  the  vic- 
tims of  their  credulity,  did  not  difcourage  the 
reft.  Far  from  fufpe&ing  that  the  firft  had  pe- 
rilhed  in  an  attempt,  of  which  death  would  prove 
the  moft  certain  confequence,  they  concluded 
that  they  did  not  return,  becaufe  they  had  found 
the  art  of  enjoying  perpetual  youth,  and  had  dif- 
covered  a  fpot  fo  delightful,  that  they  did  not 
chufe  to  leave  it. 

Ponce 
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B  xv*  K      P°NCE  DE  Leon  was  the  mod  famous  of  the 
navigators    who   were   infatuated  with   this   chi- 
merical idea.      Fully  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence 
of  a  third  world,  the  conqueft  of  which  was  re- 
ferred to  advance  his  fame;    but  thinking  that 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  too  Ihort  for  the  im- 
menfe  career  that  was  opening  before  him,  he 
refolved  to  endeavodr  to  renew  jt,  and  recover 
that  youthful  vigour  fo  neceflary  to  hi?  defigns. 
He  immediately  bent  his  courfe  towards   thofe 
climates  where  fable  had  placed  the  Fountain  of 
youth,  and  difcovered  Florida  •,  from  whence  he 
returned  to  Porto-Rico,  vifibly  more  advanced 
in  years  than  when  he  fet  out.     Thus  chance  im- 
mortalifed  the  name  of,  an  adventurer,  who  made 
a  real  difcovery,  merely  by  being  in  purfuit  of  an 
imaginary  one.     His  fate  was  the  fajne  as  that  of 
the  alchymift,  who,  while  he  is  fearching  fpr  gold 
which  he  ddes  not  find,  difcovers  fome  valuable 
thing  which  he  was  not  feeking  after. 

There  is  fcarce  any  ufeful  and  important  difco- 
very made  by  the  hurrtan  mind,  that  has  not  been 
rather  the  effeft  of  a  reftlefs  imagination,  than  of 
induftry  excited  by  reflection.  Chance,  which  is 
the  imperceptible  courfe  of  nature,  is  never  at  reft, 
and  affifts  all  men  without  diftin&ion.  GeAius 
grows  weary,  and  is  foon  difcouraged  $  it  falls  to  the 
lot  only  of  a  few,  and  exerts  itfelf  merely  at  inter- 
vals. Its  utmoft  efforts  frequently  ferve  only  to 
throw  it  in  the  way  of  chance,  and  invite  its 
affiftanee.  The  only  difference  between  a  man  of 
genius  and  Onp  of  cojjimon  capacity  is,  that  the 

former 
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former  anticipates  and  explores  what  the  latter  ac-  B  °  ^  K 
cidentally  hits  upon.  But  even  the  man  of  genitis 
himfelf  more  frequently  employs  the  advantages 
which  chance  prefents  to  him.  *  It  is  the  lapidary 
who  gives  the  value  to  the  diamond,  which 
the  peafant  has  digged  up  without  knowing  its 
worth. 

The  Spaniards  had  negle&ed  Florida,  be'caufe 
they  did  not  difcover  there,  either  the  fountain 
that  was  to  make  them  all  grow  young,  or  gold* 
which  haftens  the  period  of  old  age.  The  French 
found  there  a  more  real  and  valuable  treafure  j  a 
<;lear  iky,  a  fruitful  foil,  a  temperate  climate, 
and  favages  who  were  lovers  of  peace  and  hplpi- 
tality;  but* they  themfelves  were  not  fenfible'of 
the  worth  of  thefe  advantages.  Had  they  fol- 
lowed the  direftions  of  Coligny ;  had  they  tilled 
the  ground,  which  only  wanted  the  affiftapce  of 
man  to  call  forth  its  treafures  j  had  a  due  fubor- 
dination  been  maintained  among  the  Europeans ; 
.had  not  the  rights  of  the  natives  of  the  country 
been  violated  j  a  colony  might  have  been  founded, 
which  in  time  would  have  become  flourifhing  and 
permanent.  But  fuch  prudent  meafures  were  not 
to  be  expedted  from  the  levity  of  the  French. 
The  provifions  were  lavifhed ;  the  fields  yrere  not 
fown ;  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  was  difregarded 
fry  untraceable  fubalterns ;  the  paflion  for  hunting 
and  war  engrofied  all  their  attention ;  in  a  word . . 
every  dyty  was  negle£ted.. 

To   complete  their  misfortune,   the  civil  dif- 
{urbances  in  France  diverted  the  fpbjefts  from  an 

under-. 
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book  undertaking  which  had  never  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  government.  Theological  difputes  alio- 
nated  the  minds  and  divided  the  hearts  of  ail 
ranks  of  people.  Government  had  violated  that 
facred  law  of  nature,  which  enjoins  ail  men 
to  tolerate  the  opinions  of  their  fellow-creatures ; 
and  the  rules  of  policy,  which  are  inconfiftent  with 
an  unieafbnable  exertion  of  tyranny.  The  re- 
formed religion  had  made  great  progrefs  in 
France,  when  it  was  persecuted;  a  confiderabk 
part  of  the  nation  was  involved  in  die  profcrip- 
tion,  and  took  up  arms. 

Spain,  though  not  lefs  intolerant,  had  pre- 
vented religious  difturbances,  by  fuffering  die 
clergy  to  afliime  that  authority  which  has  been 
continually  increafing,  .but  which,  for  die  future, 
will  be  conftandy  on  die  decline.  The  ioqui- 
fition,  always  ready  to  oppoft  the  kaft  appear* 
ance  of  innovation,  found  means  to  prevent  the 
Proteftant  religion  from  making  its  way  into  the 
kingdom,  and  by  this  means  Spared  kfelf  die 
trouble  of  extirpating  it.  Philip  II.  wholly 
taken  up  with  America,  and  accuftomed  to  con* 
fider  himfelf  as  the  fole  proprietor  of  it,  being 
informed  of  the  attempts  made  by  fome  French- 
men to  fettle  there,  and  of  their  being  negle&cd 
by  their  own  government,  fitted  out  a  fleet  from 
Cadiz  to  deftroy  them.  Menendez,  who  was  die 
commander  of  it,  landed  in  Florida,  where  be 
found  the  enemies  he  went  in  fearch  of  fettled  at 
Carolina  fort.  He  attacked  all  their  intrench- 
pnents,  carried  them  fword  in  band,  and  made  a 

dreadful 
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dreadful  maflacre.    Thofe  who  cfcapcd  the  rage  *  Z?  K 
of  the  (word  were  hanged  on  a  tree,  with-  this  in- 
fcription :  Net  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  heretics. 

Far.  from  feeking  to  revenge  this  infult,  the 
itiiniftry  of  Charles  IX.  fecredy  rejoiced  at  the 
mifcarrisKje  of  a  project,  which,  though  they  had 
approved  it,  was  not  countenanced  by  them ;  be- 
caufe  it  had  been  contrived  by  the  head  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  might  refleft  honour  on  their 
party.  The  indignation  of  the  public  only  con- 
firmed them  in  their  refolution  of  (hewing  no 
refentment.  .  It  was  referved  for  a  private 
man  to  execute  what*  the  ftate  ought  to  have 
done. 

Dominic  de  Gourgues,  born  at  mount  Marfan 
in  Gafcony,  a  ikilful  and  intrepid  feaman,  an 
enemy  to  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived perfbnal  injuries ;  paffionateiy  fond 'of  his 
country,  of  hazardous  expeditions,  and  of  glory ; 
fold  his  eftate,  built  fbme  ihips,  and  with  a  feleft 
band  of  his  own  (lamp,  embarked  to  attack  the 
murderers  in  Florida.  He  drove  them  from  all 
%  their  pofts  with  incredible  valour  and  attivity,. 
defeated  them  in  every  rencounter,  and,  by  way 
of  retaliation  for  the  contemptuous  infult  they  had 
(hewn,  hung  them  up  on  trees  j  with  this  inferip- 
tion  :  Not  as  Spaniards,  but  as  ajfaffins. 

Had  the  Spaniards  been  content  with  mafla- 
cring  the  French,  the  latter  would  never  have 
had  recourfe  to  fuch  cruel  reprifals ;  but  they 
were  offended  at  the  infeription,  and  -were  guilty 
"  of  an  atrocious  aft,  in  revenge  for  the  derifion  to 
which  they  had  been  expofed*    This  is  not  the 

only 
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B  yv  K  onty  in^^ce  *n  hiftory  which  may  lead  oimJ 
to  imagine,  that  it  is  not  the  thing  that  has 
made  the  word,  but  the  word  that  has  made  the 
thing. 

The  expedition  of  the  brave  de  Gourgues  was 
attended  with  no  further  confequences.  He  blew 
up  the  forts  he  had  taken,  and  returned  home, 
either  for  want  of  provifions  fufficient  to  enable 
him  to  remain  in  Florida,  or  becaufe  he  fbrefaw 
that  no  fuccours  were  to  be  expe&ed  from  France j 
or  thought  that  friendship  with  the  natives  would 
laft  no  longer  than  the  means  of  purchafing  it,  or 
that  he  would  be  attacked  by  the  Spaniards.  He 
was  received  by  all  true  patriots  with  the  ap- 
plaufe  due  to  his  merit;  but  negle&ed  by  the 
court,  which  was  too  defpotic  apd  fuperftitious 
not  to  (land  in  awe  of  virtue. 

From  the  year  1567,  when  this  intrepid  Gaf- 
coon  evacuated  Florida,  the  French  negleftcd 
America.  Bewildered  in  a  chaos  of  unintelli- 
gible dc  brines,  they  loft  their  reafon  and  their 
humanity.  The  mildeft  and  mod  fociable  people 
upon  earth  became  the  mod  barbarous  and  fan- 
guinary.  Scaffolds  and  flakes  were  infufficient; 
as  they  all  appeared  criminal  in  each  other's  eyes, 
they  were  all  mutually  viftims  and  executioners. 
After  having  condemned  one  another  to  eternal 
deftru&ion,  they  aflaffinated  each  other  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  their  priefts,  who  breathed  nothing 
but  the  fpiric  of  revenge  and  bloodfhed.  At 
length,  the  generous  Henry  foftenedthe  minds 
of  his  fubjectsi  his  compaffion  and  tendernefs 
nude  them  feel  their  own  calamities ;  he  revived 
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tkeir  fondnefe  for  the  fweets  of  ibcial  life  ;   he  B  *>£  K 
prevailed  upon   them  to  lay  down  their  arms;  <■  — yL*j 
and  they  confented  to  live  happy  under  his  pa- 
rental laws. 

In  this  date  of  tranquillity  and  freedom,  under 
a  king  who  poflefled  the  confidence  of  his  people, 
they  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  fome  ufeful 
proje&s,  and  undertook  the  eftabliihment  of  co- 
lonies abroad.  Florida  was,  the  firft  country  that 
naturally  occurred  to  them.  Except  Fort  St.  . 
•Auguftine,  formerly  built  by  the  Spaniards,  at 
the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the 
French  colony,  the  Europeans  had  not  a  fingle 
fettlement  in  all  that  vaft  and  beautiful  country. 
The  inhabitants  were  not  a  formidable  fet  of  men ; 
and  the  foil  had  tvcry  promifing  appearance  of 
fertility.  It  was  like  wife  reported  to  be  rich  in 
gold  and  filver  mines,  both  thofe  metals  having 
been  found  there;  whereas,  in  fad,  they  came 
from  fome  fhips  that  had  been  caft  away  upon 
the  coafts.  The  remembrance  of  the  great  ac-» 
tions  performed  by  fome  Frenchmen  could  not 
yet  be  erafed.  Probably  the  French  themfelves 
were  rather  afraid  of  irriating  Spain;  which  was 
not  yet  difpofed  to  fuffer  the  leaft  fettlement  to  be 
made  on  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  or  even  near  it. 
The  danger  of  provoking  a  nation,  fo  formidable  in 
thofe  pirts,  determined  them  to  keep  at  a  diftance 
as  much  as  poflible,  and  therefore  they  gave  the 
preference  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  America : 
that  road  was  already  chalked  out. 

Francis  I.  had  fent  out  Verazani,  a  Floren-  ThcFrcuck 
tine,  in  1523,  wjio  only  took  a  view  of  the  ifland  '■™st,£f 

Qp  wards  C*» 
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*  xv  K  °^  Newfoundland,  and  fome  coafb  of  the  conti- 
nent ;   but  made  no  ftay  there. 

Eleven  years  after,  James  Carrier,  a  fkitfhl 
navigator  of  St.  .Malo,  refumed  the  projects  of 
Verazanil  The  two  nations,  which  had  firft  landed 
in  America,  exclaimed  againft  the  injufticc  of 
treading  in  their  footfteps.  What  I  faid  Francis  I. 
pleafandy,  fall  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
quietly  divide  all  America  between  tbemy  without Suf- 
fering me  to  take  a  Jbare  as  their  brother  ?  I  would 
fain  fee  the  article  of  Adam's  will  that  bequeaths  that 
vaft  inheritance  to  them. 

Carter  proceeded  further  than  his  predecefibr. 
He  went  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  but,  after 
having  bartered  feme  European  commodities  with 
the  favages  for  fome  of  their  furs,  he  re-embarked 
for  France ;  where  an  undertaking,  which  feemed 
to  have  been  entered  upon  merely  from  imitation, 
was  neglefted  from  levity. 

It  happened  fortunately  that  the  Normans,  the 
Britons,  and  the  Bifcayans,  continued  to  carry  on 
the  cod-fifhery  on  the  great  fand-bank  along  the 
coafts  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  all  the  adjacent 
latitudes.  Thefe  intrepid  and  experienced  men 
ferved  as  pilots  to  the  adventurers  who,  fince  the 
year  1598,  have  attempted  to  fettle  colonies  in 
thofe  defert  regions.  Npne  of  thofe  firft  fettle- 
ments  profpered,  becaufe  they  were  all  under  the 
direftion  of  exclufive  companies,  which  .had  nei- 
ther abilities  to  chuie  the  bed  fituations,  nor  a 
fufficient  capital  to  wait  for  their  returns.  One 
monopoly  followed  another  in  a  rapid  fucceffion 
without  any  advantage  >  they  were  purfued  with 
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greedinefs,  without  a  plan,  or  any  means  to  carry  B  °  ,£  K 
them  into  execution.  All  thefe  different  com- 
panies fiicceffively  ruined  themfelvesj  and  the 
ftate  was  no  gainer  by  their  lofs.  Thefe  numerous 
expeditions  had  coft  France  more  men*  more 
money,  and  more  {hips,  than  other  dates  would 
have  expended  in  the  foundation  of  great  em- 
pires.  At  laft  Samuel  de  Champlain  went  a 
confiderable  way  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence; 
and,  in  1608,  upon  the  borders  of  that  river 
bud  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  which  became  the 
origin,  centre,  and  capita],  of  New  France,  or 
Canada* 

«  The  unbounded  track,  that  opened  itfelf  to  the 
view  of  this  Colony,  difcovered  only  dark,  thick, 
and  deep  forefts,  the  height  of  which  alone  was  a 
proof  of  their  antiquity.  Numberlefs  large  rivers 
came  down  from  a  ,confiderable  diftance  to  water 
thefe  immenfe  regions.  The  intervals  between 
them  were  full  of  lakes.  Four  of  thefe  meafured 
from  two  to  five  hundred  leagues  in  circum- 
ference. Thefe  fort  of  inland  feas  communicated 
with  each  other ;  and  their  waters,  after  forming 
the  great  river  St,  Lawrence,  cOnfiderably  in- 
creafed  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Every  thing  in  this 
rude  part  of  the  New  World  appeared  grand  and 
fublime.  Nature  here  difplayed  fuch  luxuriancy 
and  majefty  as  commanded  veneration ;  and  a  mul- 
titude of  wild  graces,  far  fuperior  to  the  artificial 
beauties  of  our  climates.  Here  the  imagination 
of  a  painter  or  a  poet  would  have  been  raifed, 
animated,  and  filled  with  thofe  ideas  which  leave  a 
failing  imprefiion  on  the  mind.  All  thefe  coun- 
Vol.  VI.  F  f  tries 
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B  xv  K  *"es  vdhakd  an  air  fit  to  prolong  life  This 
k— nr*— '  temperature)  which/  from  the  portion  of  the  cli- 
mate, muft  have  been  extremely  pleafant,  loft 
nothing,  of  its  wholefbmenefs  by  die  feverity  of  a 
long  and  intenfe  winter.  Thofe  who  impute  this 
merely  to  the  woods,  fprings,  and  mountains, 
with  which  this  country  abounds,  have  not  taken 
every  thing  inttf  confederation.  Others  add  to 
thefe  caufes  of  the  cold,  the  elevation  of  the 
land,  a  pure  aerial  atmofphere,  feldom  loaded 
with  vapours ;  and  the  chredtion  of  the  winds, 
which  blow  from  North,  to  South  over  leas  always 
frozen* 
Gavtm-  Notwithstanding  this,  the  inhabitants  of  this 

menr,  cut- .  * 

toms,  vir.    fharp  and  bleak  climate  were  but  thinly  clad*   Be- 
ard wan,  of  fore  their  intercourfe  with  us,  a  cloak  of  bufiala 
!b!c  iohtV    or  beaver  (kin,  bdund  with  a  leathern  girdle,  and 
nldad. Ca"     dockings  made  of  a  roe-buck's  (kin,    was   the 
whole  of  their  drefs.     The  additions  they  have 
fince  made,  give  great  offence  to  their  old  roeo, 
who  are  ever  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  their 
manners. 

Few  of  thefe  favages  knew  any  thing  of  hus- 
bandry i  they  only  cultivated  maize,  and  that  they 
left  entirely  to  the  management  of  the  women,  as 
being  beneath  the  dignity  of  independent  men. 
Their  bittereft  imprecation  againft  an  enemy,  was 
the  fame  as  the  curfe  pronounced  by  God  againft 
the  firft  man,  that  he  might  be  reduced  to  till  the 
ground.  Sometimes  they  would  condefcend  to 
go  a~fifhing;  but  their  chief  delight,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  all  their  life,  was  hunting.  For 
this  purpofe  the  whole  nation-  went  out  as  thejt 
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did  to  war,  every  family  marched  in  fcarch  of  8  ^  £  K 
fuftenance*  They  prepared  for  the  expedition  by 
fevere  failing,  and  never  ftirred  out  till  they  had 
implored  the  afliftance  of  their  gods ;  they  did 
not  pfay  for  ftrehgth  to  kill  the  beads,  but  that 
they  might  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  them. 
None  ftaid  behind  except  infirm  and  old  men; 
all  the  reft  fallied  forth*  the  men  to  kill  the  game, 
and  the  women  to  dry  «nd  bring  it  home.  The 
winter  was  with  them  the  fineft  feafon  of  the  year  t 
the  bear,  the  roe- buck,  the  ftag,  and  the  elk, 
Could  not  then  run  with  any  degree  of  fwiftnefs, 
through  fnow  that  was  four  or  five  feet  deep; 
The  favages,  who  were  ftopped  neither  by  the 
bufhes,  the  torrents,  the  ponds,  nor  the  rivers* 
and  who  cttuld  out-run  moft  of  the  fwifcer  animals, 
were  fcldom  unfuccefsful  in  the  chace.  When 
they  were  without  game,  they  lived  upon  acorns  j 
and,  for  want  of  thefe,  fed  upon  the  lap  or  inner ' 
ftin  that  grows  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  of 
the  afpen-tree  and  the  birch; 

In  the  interval  between  their  hunting  parties, 
they  made  or  mended  their  bows  and  arrows,  the 
rackets  for  running  upon  die  fnow,  and  the  canoes 
for  crofling  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Thefe  travel- 
ling implements,  and  a  few  earthen  pots,  were  the 
Only  fpecimens  of  art  among  thefe  wandering  na- 
tions. Thofe,  who  were  cbllefted  in  towns, 
added  to  thefe  the  labours  requifite  for  their  feden- 
tary  way  of  life,  for  the  fencing  of  their  huts,  and 
leaning  them  from  being  attacked.  The  favages, 
at  that  period,  gave  themfelves  up  to  total  inac- 
tion* in  the  moft  profound  fecurity*    The  peopte^ 

Ffa  '  content 
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1  xv*  K  contcnt  Wlt^  l^r  l°z>  an(*  farisficd  with  what 
nature  afforded  them,  were  unacquainted  with 
that  reftlcfnefs  which  arifes  from  a  fenfc  of  out 
own  weaknefs,  that  loathing  of  ourfelves  and  every 
thing  about  us,  that  neceflity  of  flying  from  foli- 
tude,  and  eafing  ourfelves  of  the  burthen  of  life  by 
throwing  it  upon  others.  . 

Their  ftature  in  general  was  beautifully  pro* 
portioned,  but  they  had  more  agility  than  ftrength, 
and  were  more  fit  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the 
chace  than  hard  labour.  Their  features  were 
regular,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  fiercenefe  in  their 
afpeft,  which  they  contrafted  in  war  and  hunt- 
ing. Their  complexion  was  of  a  copper-colour ; 
arid  they  derived  it  from  nature,  by  which. all  men 
who  are  conftar\tfy  expofed  to  the  open  air  are 
tanned.  This  complexion  was  rendered  ftUl  more 
difagreeable  by  the  abfurd  cuftom  that  prevails 
among  fayages,  of  painting  their  bodies  and  faces, 
either  to  diftinguifh  each  other  at  a  diftance,  to 
render  thcmfelves  more  agreeable  to  their  mif- 
trefifes,  or  more  formidable  in  war.  Befide  this 
varnifh,  they  rubbed  themfelves  with  the  fat  of 
quadrupeds,  or  the  oil  of  filh,  a  cuftom  common 
and  neceffary  among  them,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  intolerable  flings  of  gnats  and  infetts,  that 
fwarm  in  uncultivated  countries.  Thefe  oint- 
ments  were  prepared  and  mixed  up  with  certain 
ted  juices,  fuppofed  to  be  a  deadly  poifon  to  the 
tnofchetos.  To  thefe  feveraL  methods  of  anoint- 
ing themfelves,  which  penetrate  and  difcolour 
the  (kin,  may  be  added,  the  fumigations  they, 
tiiade  in  their  huts,  againft  thofe  infers,  and  the 
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fmoke-  of  the  fires  they  kept  all  the  winter  to  B  °  °  K 
warm  themfelves,  and  to  dry  their  meat.  This 
was  fufficient  to  make  them  appear  frightful  to 
our  people,  though  beautiful,  without  doubt,  or 
at  leaft  not  difagreeable  to  themfelves.  Their 
fight,  fmell,  and  hearing,  and  all  their  fenfes, 
were  remarkably  quick,  and  gave  them  early 
notice  of  their  dangers  and  wants.  Thefe  were 
few,  but  their  difeafes  were  ftill  fewer.  They 
hardly  knew  of  any  but  what  were  occafioned  by 
too  violent  exercife,  or  eating  too  much  after  long 
abftinence. 

They  were  not  a  very  numerous  people;  and 
pdffibly  this  might  be  an  advantage  to  them.  Po- 
lifhed  nations  muft  wifh  for  an  increafe  of  popu- 
lation, becaufe,  as  they  are  governed  by  ambi- 
tiqtas  rulers,  who  are  the  more  inclined  to  war 
from  not  being  perfonally  engaged  in  it,  they  are 
under  a  neceflity  of  fighting,  either  to  invade  or . 
repulfe  their  neighbours ;  and  becaufe  they  never 
have  a  fufficient  extent  of  territory  to  fatisfy  their 
enterprifing  and  expenfive  way  of  life.  But  un- 
connected nations,  who  are  always  wanderings 
and  guarded  by  the  deferts  which  divide  them; 
who  can  fly  when  they  are  attacked,  and  whofe 
poverty  preferves  them  from  committing  or  fuf- 
fcring  any  injuftice;  fuch  favage  nations  do  not 
feel  t|ie  want  of  numbers.  Perhaps  nothing  more 
is  required,  than  to  be  able  to  refift  the  wild 
beafts;  occafionally  to  drive  away  an  infignifi- 
cant  enemy,  and  mutually  to  aflift  each  other. 
Had*they  been  more  populous,  they  would  the 
-fooner  have  cxhaufted  the  country  they  inhabited, 
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and  have  been  forced  to  remove  in  fearch  of  anor 
ther  \  the  only,  or,  at  leaft,  the  greateft  misfortune 
attending  their  precarious  way  of  life. 

Independent  of  thefe  reflections,  which  pof- 
fibly  did  not  occur  fo'  ftrongly  to  the  favages  of 
Canada,  the  nature  of  things  was  alone  fiifficient 
to  check  their  increafe.  Though  they  lived  in  a 
country  abounding  in  game  and  fifh,  yet  in  fame 
feafons,  and  fometimes  for  whole  years,  this  re- 
fource  failed  them ;  and  famine  then  occafioned  a 
great  deftru&ion  among  people  who  were  at  coo 
great  a  diftance  to  affift  each  other.  Their  wars, 
or  tranfient  hoftilities,  the  refult  of  former  animo- 
fries,  were  very  deftru&ive.  Men  conftandy  ao- 
cuftomed  to  hunt  for  their  fubfiftence,  to  tear  in 
pieces  the  animal  they  had  overtaken,  to  hear  the 
cries  of  death,  and  fee  the  fhedding  of  blood,  muft 
have  been  (till  more  cruel  in  war,  if  poffibk,  than 
our  own  people,  who  live  partly  on  vegetables. 
In  a  word,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid 
in  favour  of  inuring  children  to  hardfhips,  which 
milled  Peter  the  Great  to  fuch  a  degree  that  he 
ordered  that  none  of  his  failors  children  ihoukl 
drink  any  thing  but  fea-water  (an  experiment 
which  proved  fatal  to  all  who  tried  it) ;  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  a  great  many  young  favages  peri£bed 
through  hunger,  third,  cold,  and  fatigue.  Even 
thofe  whofe  conftitution  was  ftrong  enough  to 
bear  the  ufual  exercifes  of  thofe  climates,  to  fwim 
over  the  broadeft  rivers,  to  go  two  hundred  leagues 
on  a  hunting  party,  to  live  many  days  without 
ileep,  to  fubfift  a  conGderable  time  without  any 
food;  fuch  men  muft  have  been  exhausted,  and 
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totally  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  generation.  Few  B  °  °  K 
vcre  fo  long-l^rod  as  .our  people,  whofe  -manner  of  *■-  ■  tf"'»  * 
living  is  more  uniform  and  tranquil. 

The  aufterity  c*f  a  Spartan  education,  the  cus- 
tom of  inuring  children  to  hard  labour  and  coarfe 
food,  has  been  productive  of  dangerous  miftakes. 
Philpfaphers,  dcCroas  of  alleviating  the  miferies 
incident  to  mankind,  have  endeavoured  to  com* 
fort  die  wretched  who  hzve  been  doomed  to  a  life 
of  hardships,  hy  petfuading  them  th*t  it  was  the 
moft  whcriefome  and  the  beft.     The  rich  hw* 
eagerly  adopted  a  fyftem,  which  ferved  to  render 
them  infenfible  to  the  fafferings  of  the  poor,  and 
to  cWpenfe  them  60m  the  duties  of  humanity 
and  compaflion.    But  it  is  an  error  to  imagine, 
that  men  who  are  employed  in  the  mqr/e  labo- 
rious aits  p£  fbcieqr,  live  as  long  as  thoie  who 
enjoy  tfbe  fruit  of  their  toil.     Moderate  labour 
ftrengthem  the  human  frames    exceffiwe  labour 
impairs  it.     A  peafant  is  an  old  man  at  fixty ; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  who  live  in  afflu- 
ence, and  with  fome  degree  of  moderation,  fre- 
quently' attain  to  foyrfcore  and  upward.      Even 
men  of  letters,   whofe  employments  are  by  no 
means  favourable  to  health,  afford  many  instances 
.of  longevity.    Let  not  then-  our  modern  writings 
propagate  this  falfe  and  cruel  error,  to  feduce  the 
rich  to  difregard  the  groans  of  the  poor,  and  to 
transfer  all  their  tendernels  from  their  vaflals  to 
•their  dogs  and  horfes. 

Th&sb  original  languages  were  fpoken  in  Cana- 
da, the  Algonquin,  the  Sioux,  and  the  Huron, 
They  were  confidcred  as  primitive  -languages,  be- 
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B  xv*  K  6au^e  eac^  °^  t^iem  contained  many  of  thofe  imi- 
tative words,  >vhich  convey  an  idea  of  things  by 
found  The  diale&s  derived  from  them,  were  nearly 
as  numerous  as  their  towns.  No  abftraft  terms 
were  found  in  thefe  languages,  becaufe  the  infant 
fnind  of  the  favages  feldom  extends  its  view  beyonci 
the  prefent  pbjed  and  the  prefeht  time  $  and,  as 
they  have  but  few  ideas,  they  feldom  want  to  re- 
prefent  feveral,  under  one  and  the  famrfrgn.  Be- 
fides,  the  language  of  thefe  people,  almoft  always 
animated  by  a  quick,  Ample,  and  ftrong  fenfation, 
excited  by  the  great  fcentfs  of  nature,  contrasted  a 
lively  and  poetical  call  from  their  ftrong  and  active 
imagination.  The  aftonilhment  and  admiration 
which  proceeded  from  their  ignorance,  gave  them 
a  ftrong  propenfity  to  exaggeration*  They  exprefied 
what  they  faw ;  their  language  painted,  as  it  were, 
natural  obje&s  in  ftrong  colouring ;  and  their  dit- 
courfes  were  quite  pi&urefque.  For  want  of  terms 
Agreed  upon  to  denote  certain  compound  or  com-r 
plex  ideas,  they  made  ufe  of  figurative  expreffions. 
What  was  ftill  wanting  in  fpeech,  they  fupplied  by 
their  geftures,  their  attitudes,  their  bodily  motions, 
and  the  modulations  of  the  voice.  The  boldeft 
metaphors  were  more  familiar  to  them  in  common 
converfation,  than  they  are  even  in  epic  poetry  in 
the  European  languages.  Their  fpeeches  in  public 
aflemblies,  particularly,  were  full  of  images, 
energy,  and  pathos.  No  Greek  or  Roman  orator 
ever  jpoke,  perhaps,  with  more  ftrength  and  fub- 
limity  than  one  of  their  chiefs.  It  was  thought 
neceflary  to  perfuade  them  to  remove  at  a  diftanoe 
froip  their  native  (oil.    We  mere  born*  iaid  he,  qn 
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tbisjfoty  our  fathers  lie  buried  in  it.     Shall  we  Jay  B  °  **  K 
to  the  bones  of  our  father s>  Arife,  and  come  with  us 
into  a  foreign  land  ? 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined,  that  fuch  nations 
could  not  be  fo  gentle  nor  fo  weak  as  thole  of 
South  America,  They  lhewed  that  they  had  that 
degfee  of  aftivity  and  ftrength  which  the  people 
of  the  northern  nations  always  poffefs,  unlefs  they 
are,  like  the  Laplanders,  of  a  very  different  fpe- 
cies  from  ours.  They  had  but  juft  attained  to 
that  degree  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  to 
which  inftin&  alone  may  lead  mean  in  the  fpace 
of  a  few  years ;  and  it  is  among  fuch  people  that 
a  philofopher  may  ftudy  man  in  a  ftate  erf* 
nature. 

They  were  divided  into  feveral  fmall  nations, 
whofe  form  of  government  was  nearly  fimilar. 
Some  had  hereditary  chiefs ;  others  elefted  them ; 
the  greater  part  were  only  directed  by  their  old 
men.  They  were  mere  affociations,  formed  by 
chance,  and  always  free ;  and  though  united,  they 
were  bound  by  no  tie.  The  will  of  individuals 
was  not  even  overruled  by  the  general  one.  All 
decilions  were  confidered  only  as  matter  of  ad- 
vice, which  was  not  binding,  or  enforced  by 
any  penalty.  If,  in  one  of  thefe  lingular  repub- 
lics, a  man  was  condemned  to  death,  it  was  ra- 
ther a  kind  of  war  againft  a  common  enemy,  than 
an  ad  of  juftice  exercifed  againft  a  fubjeft  or  a 
fellow-citizen.  Inftead  of  coercive  power,  good 
manners,  example,  education,  a  refpeft  for  old 
men,  a  parental  affe&ion,  maintained  peace  in 
.thefe  focicties,  where  there  'was  neither  law  nor 
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*  « y  K  property,  Reafon,  which  had  not  beca  raifled  fay 
prejudice,  or  corrupted  by  paffioa,  as  it  i*  with 
us,  ferved  them  inftead  of  moral  precepts  and  re- 
gulations of  police.  Harmony  and  fecurfcy  were 
maintained  without  the  interpofidon  of  govern- 
ment. Authority  never  incroached  upon  that 
powerful  inftincSt  of  nature,  the  love  of  inde- 
pendence $  which,  enlightened  by  reafon,  produces 
in  us  the  love  of  equality. 
.  Henjge  aiifes  that  regard  which  the  fevages  have 
for  each  other.  They  lavjtjGb  their  expreffipns  of 
efteem,  and  expe£t  the  fame  in  return.  They 
ire  obliging,  but  referved ;  they  weigh  their 
words  and  liften  with  great  attention.  Their 
gravity,  which  appears  like  a  kind  of  melancholy, 
is  particularly  obfervable  in  their  national  afiem- 
blies.  Every  one  ipe^ks  in  his  turn,  according  to 
his  age,  experience,  and  fervices.  No  one  is 
ever  interrupted,  either  by  indecent  refle&ions  or 
ill-timed  applaufe.  Their  public  affairs  are  ma- 
naged with  fuch  difintereftednefs  as  is  unknown 
in  our  governments,  where  the  welfare  of  the  date 
is  hardly  ever  promoted  but  from  felfifti  views  or 
party  fpirk.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
one  of  thefe  lavage  orators,  when  his  fpeech  has 
met  with  univerfal  applaufe,  telling  thofe  who 
agreed  to  his  opinion,  that  another  man  is  more 
deferving  of  their  confidence. 

This  mutual  refpedt  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fame  place,  prevails  between  the  feveral  na- 
tions, when  they  are  not  in  adual  war.  The  de- 
puties are  received  and  treated  with  that  friendfhip 
that  is  due  to  men  who  come  to  treat  of  peace  and 
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alliance.  Wandering  nations,  who  have  not  the  •  °  £  * 
leaft  notion  of  increasing  their  territory!  never  ne- 
gotiate for  ponqueft,  or  for  any  interefts  relative 
jo  dominion.  Even  thofe  who  have  fixed  fetde- 
taentS;  never  contend  with  others  for  coming  to 
live  in  their  diftri&>  provided  they  dp  not  mo- 
left  them.  The  earth,  fay  they,  is  made  for  aU 
men  y  no  one  muft  poflefs  the  fli^e  of  two.  AU 
the  politics,  therefore,  pf  the  favages,  confift  in 
forming  leagues  againft  an  enemy  who  is  too  nu- 
merous or  too  ftrong,  and  in  fufpending  hoftili-r 
ties  that  bepome  too  deftru&ive.  When  they 
have  agreed  upon  a  truce  or  league  of  amity,  k 
is  ratified  by  mutually  exchanging  a  belt,  or 
firing  of  beads,  which  are  a  kind  of  fnail-fhellst 
The  white  ones  are  very  common  -,  but  the 
purple  ones,  which  are  rare,  and  the  black,  which 
are  ftill  more  fo,  are  much  eftecmed.  They  work 
them  into  a  cylindrical  form,  bore  them,  and 
then  make  them  up  into  necklaces.  The  branches 
are  about  a  foot  long,  and  the  beads  are  fining 
upon  them  one  after  another  in  a  ftraight  line. 
The  necklaces  are  broad  belts,  on  which  the 
beads  are  placed  in  rows,  and  neatly  tacked  down 
ynth  litde  flips  of  leather.  The  fize,  fright,  and 
colour  of  thefe  fhells,  are  adapted  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  bufmefs.  They  ferve  as  jewels,  as  re- 
cords, and  as  annals.  They  are  die  bond  of  union 
between  nations  and  individuals.  They  are  the  fa- 
cred  and  inviolable  pledge  which  is  a  confirmation 
of  words;  promifes,  and  treaties.  The  chiefs  of 
towns  are  die  keepers  of  thefe  records.  They 
know  their  meaning ;  they  interpret  them ;  and 
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B  ^v*  K  ky  means  of  thefe  figns,  they  tranfmit  the  hiftory 
of  the  country  to  the  fucceeding  generation. 

As  the  favages  poflefs  no  riches,  they  are  of 
a  benevolent  turn. .  A  ftriking  inftance  of  this 
appears  in  the  care  they  take  of  their  orphans, 
widows,  and  infirm  people.  They  liberalljr  fhare 
their  fcanty  provifion  with  thofe  whofe  crops  have 
failed,  or  who  have  been  unfuccefsful  in  hunting 
or  filhing.  Their  tables  and  their  huts  are  open 
night  and  day  to  ftr angers  and  travellers.  This 
generous  holpitality,  which  makes  the  advantages 
of  a  private  man  a  public  blefling,  is  chiefly  con- 
fpicuous  in  their  entertainments.  A  favage  claims 
refpeft*  not  fb  much  from  what  he  poflefles,  as 
from  what  he  gives  away.  The  whole  ftock  of 
provifions  colle&e^l  during  a  chace  that  has  lafted 
fix  months,  is  frequently  expended  in  one  day; 
and  he  who  gives  the  entertainment  enjoys  more 
pleafure  than  his  guefts. 

None  of  the  writer*  who  have  defcribed  the 
manners  of  the  favages  have  reckoned  benevolence 
among  their  virtues.  But  this  may  be  owen  to 
prejudice,  which  has  made  them  confound  the 
antipathy  arifing  from  r^fentmeat,  with  natural 
temper.  Thefe  people  neither  love  nor  efteem 
the  Europeans,  nor  are  they  very  kind  to  them. 
The  inequality  of  conditions,  which  we  think  fo 
neceffary  for  the  well-being  of  fociety,  is,  -  in  their 
opinion,  the  greateft  folly.  They  are  fhocked  to 
fee,  that  among  us,  one  man  has  more  property 
than  feveral  others  colle&ively,  and  that  this  firft 
injuftice  is  produ&ive  of  a  fecond,  which  is,  that 
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the  man  who  has  rnoft  riches  is  on  tjiat  account  B  °  °  K 
the  mod  refpe&ed.  But  what  appears  to  them  a 
meannefs  below  the  brute  creation  is,  that  men 
who  are  equal  by  nature  fhould  degrade  them- 
fclves  fo  far  as  to  depend  upon  the  will  or  the 
caprice  of  another.  The  refpeft  we  ihew  to  titles, 
dignities,  and  efpecially  to  hereditary  nobility, 
they  call  an  infult,  an  outrage  to  human  nature. 
Whoever  knows  how  to  guide  a  canoe,  to  beat 
an  enemy,  to  build  a  hut,  to  live  upon  little,  to 
go  a  hundred  leagues  in  the  woods,  with  no  other 
guide  than  the  wind  and  fun,  or  any  provifion  but 
a  bow  and  arrows ;  he  afts  the  part  of  a  man,  and 
what  more  can  be  expected  of  him  ?  That  reft- 
lefs  difpofition,  which  prompts  us  to  crois  fo 
many  feas  in  queft  of  fugitive  advantages,  appears 
to  them  rather  the  effedt  of  poverty  than  of  in- 
duftry.  They  laugh  at  our  arts;  our  manners, 
and  all  thofe  cufloms  which  infpire  us  with  a 
greater  degree  of  vanity,  in  proportion  as  they  re- 
move us  further  from  the  date  of  nature.     Their 

« 

franknefs  and  honefty  are  roufed  to  indignation  by 
the  tricks  and  cunning  which  have  been  pra&ifed 
in  our  dealings  with  them.  A,  multitude  of  other 
motives,  fome  founded  on  'prejudice,  but  fre- 
quently on  reafon,  have  rendered  the  Europeans 
odious  to  the  Indians.  They  have  made  reprifals,' 
and  are  become  harfh  and  cruel  in  their  inter- 
courfe  with  us.  The  averfion  and  contempt  they 
have  conceived  for  our  manners,  have  always  made 
ihem  avoid  our  fociety.  ,  We  have  never  been. 
•  able  to  reconcile  any  of  them  to  our  indulgent 
manner  of  living*   whereas  we  have  fecn  fome. 
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book  Europeans  forego  all  the  conveniencies  of  civii 
Xr#      life,  pcrire  into  the  forefts,  and  take  up  the  bofT 
and  the  club  of  the  favage. 

An  innate  fpirit  of  benevofence,  however,  fcmc- 
times  brings  die  favages  back  to  us.     At  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  winter  a  French  veffel  was  wrecked 
uponLit>cksofAnticofti.    The  faik>rs  who  had 
efcaped  the  rigour  of  die  feaibn  and  the  dangers  of 
famine  in  this  defert  and  favage  ifland,   built  z 
bark  out  of  the  remains  of  (heir  ftiip,  which,  in 
die  following  fpring,  conveyed  them  to  the  con- 
tinent.    They  were  obferved  in  a  languid  and  ex- 
piring ftate,  by  a  hut  filled  ivith  favages.     Ere* 
tbren,  faid  the  chief  of  this  lonely  family,  addreJT- 
ing  himfelf  aflfe&ionately  to  them,  the  wretched  *re 
entitled  to  our  fity  and  our  affifiance.     We  are  men, 
and  the  misfortunes  incident  to  any  of  the  human  race 
affeS  us  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were  our  own. 
Thefe  humane  expreffions  were  accompanied  with 
every  token  of  friendfhip  thefe  generous  favages 
Bad  it  in  their  power  to  fhew. 

Europeans,  who  are  fo  proud  of  your  govern- 
ment, of  your  laws,  of  your  inftitutions,  of  your 
monuments,  of  every  thing  that  you  call  your 
wildom,  fqffer  me  to  engage  your  attention  for  a 
moment.  I  have  juft  defcribed,  in  a  plain  and 
ardefs  way#  the  life  and  manners  of  the  favages, 
I  have  not  concealed  from  you  their  vices,  nor 
have  I  exaggerated  their  virtues,  I  intreat  you 
to  preferve  the  fenfations  which  my  narrative  hath 
railed  in  you,  till  the  man  of  the  firft  genius,  and 
of  the  greateft  eloquence  among  you,  fhall  have 
prepared  hjnfelf  to  defcribe  to  you,  with  all  the- 
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ftferigth  and  With  all  the  magic  of  his  colouring,  book 
die  good  and  the  evil  of  your  civilized  countries. 
His  pidture  will  undoubtedly  tranfport  you  with 
admiration;  but  do  you  imagine  that  it  will 
leave  in  your  minds  that  delicious  emotion  which 
you  experience  at  prefent?  Will  the  writer  in- 
Ipire  you  with  tjiofe  fentiments  of  efteem,  love, 
and  veneration,  which  ydu  have  juft  granted  the 
favages?  You  would  only  be  miferable  favages 
if  you  were  to  live  in  the  forefts,  and  the  loweft 
of  the  favages  would  be  a  refpettable  man  in  your 
cities. 

One  thing  only  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
felicity  of  the  Americans,  and  that  was  the 
happinefs  of  being  fond  of  their  wives.  Nature 
hath  in  vain  beftowed  on  their  women,  a  good 
ihape,  beautiful  eyes,  pleafing  features,  and  long 
black  hair.  All  thefe  accomplifliments  are  no 
longer  regarded  than  while  they  remain  in  a  ftatc 
of  independence.  They  no  fooner  fubmit  to  the 
matrimonial  yoke,  but  even  their  hufband,  who 
is  the  only  man  they  love,  grows  infenfible  to 
thofe  charms  they  were  fo  liberal  of  before  mar- 
riage. The  Aate  of  life,  indeed,  to  which  this 
condition  fubjefts  diem,  is  by  no  means  favour- 
abte  to  beauty.  Their  features  alter,  and  they 
bfe  at  once  the  defire  and  the  power  of  'pleafing. 
They .  are  laborious,  indefatigable,  and  «6tive. 
They  dig  the  ground,  fow,  and  reap ;  while  their 
hufbands,  who  difdain  to  ftoop  to  the  drudgeries 
of  husbandry,  amufe  themfelves  with  hunting, 
fifhing,  fhooting  with  the  bow,  and  affertingthe 
dominion  of  man  over  the  earth. 
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Many  of  thefe  nations  allow  a  plurality    of 
wivtfs  i   and  even  thofe  that  do  not  pra&fe  poly- 
gamy, have  ftill  referved  to  themfelves  the  liberty 
of  a  divorce.     The  very  idea  of  an  indiflbluhle 
tie  never  once  entered  the  thoughts  of  a  people 
who  are  free  till  death.    When  thofe  who  are  mar- 
ried difagree,   they .  part  by  confent,   and  divide 
their  children  between  them.     Nothing  appears 
to   them  more  repugnant  to  nature  and  realbn, 
than  the  contrary  fyftem  which  prevails  among 
Chriftians.      The   Great  Spirit,   fay   they,   hath 
created  us  all  to  be  happy ; '  and  we  fhould  offend 
him,  were  we  to  live  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  con- 
ftraint  and  uneafinefs.    This  fyftem  agrees  with 
what  one  of  the  Miamis  (aid  to  one  of  the  mi£- 
fionaries,  My  wife  and  I  were  continually  at  va- 
riance.    My  neighbour  di/agreed  equally  with  bij* 
IVe  have  exchanged  wives>  and  are  both  Jatufied. 

A  celebrated  writer,  whom  we  cannot  but 
admire,  even  when  we  differ  from  him  in  opinion, 
has  obferved,  thatx  love  among  the  Americans,  is 
never  produ&ive  of  induftry,  genius,  and  charac- 
ter, as  it  is  among  the  Europeans;  becaufe  the 
former,  fays  he,  have  a  fixth  fenfe,  weaker  than 
it  is  among  the  latter  The  favages,  it  is  faid, 
are  neither  acquainted  with  the  torments  nor  die 
delights  of  this  moft  violent  of  all  paflions.  The 
air  and  the  climate,  the  moifture  of  which  con* 

m 

tributes  fo  powerfully  to  vegetation,  does  not  be- 
ftow  upon  them  any  great  warmth  of  constitu- 
tion. The  fame  fap  wtuch  covers  the  countries 
with  forefts,  and  the  trees  with  leaves,  occafions 
among  men,  as  among  women,  the  growth  of 
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long,    fmooth*    thick >  ftrohg,   and  fturdy  hair.  B  ^y*  K 
Men  who  have  little  more  beard  than  eunuchs 
have,    cannot   abound   in   generating  principles* 
The  blood  of  thefe  people  is  watery  and  coldj 

the  males  have  fometimes  milk  in  their  .breafts* 

•  ... 

Hence  arifes  their  tardy  inclination  to  the  fex; 
their  averfion  for  them  at  certain  periods,  and 
in  times  of  pregnancy  -,  and  that  feeble  and  tran- 
sient ardour,  which  is  excited  only  at  certain  fea- 
fons  of  the  year.  Hence  arifes  that  quicknefs 
of  imagination,  which  renders  them,  fuperftitious, 
ftarful  as  children  in  the  dark,  and  as  much 
prone  to  revenge  as  women ;  which  makes  them 
poets,  and  figurative  in  their  difcourfe;  men  of 
feeling,  in  a  word,  but  not  of  ftrong  paffions. 
Hence,  in  ihort,  h^th  proceeded  that  want  of  po- 
pulation which  hath  always  been  obferved  in 
them,.  They  have  few.  children,  becaufe  they  are 
not  Sufficiently  fond  of  women.  And  this  is  a  na- 
tional defeft,.  with  which  the  old  men  were  ince£ 
fantly  reproaching  the  young  people. 

But  may  it  not  be  ijud,  that  the  paffion  of  the 
lavages  for  women  is  lefs  languid  from  the  nature 
of  their  conftitution*  than  from  their  moral  cha- 
jra&er  ?  The  pleasures  of  love  arc  too  eafily  in- 
dulged among  them,  to  excite  any  ftrong  de- 
fires.  Accordingly,  among  ourfelves,  it  is  not 
in  thofe  ages,  where  luxury  encourages  inconti- 
nence, that  we  fee  the  men  moft  attached  to  the 
Women,  and  the  women  bear  the  moft  children* 
In  what  coy n try  hath  love  ever  been  a  Jburce  of 
heroifm  and  virtue*  when  the  women  have  noc 
encourage^  their  lovers  to  thefe  purfuits  by  chads 
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book  refofals,  and  by  the  fhame  they  had  affixed  to  the 
weakneft  of  their  fex  ?  It  is  at  Sparta,  at  Rome, 
and  even  in  France,  in  the  ages  of  chivalry,  that 
love  hath;  given  rife  to  great  undertakings,  and 
hath  occafioned  the  enduring  of  great  hardftiips. 
There  it  is,  that,  uniting  hfelf  to  public  fpirit,  it 
affifted  patribtifm,-  or  fupplied  the  place  of  it.  As 
it  was  a  more  difficult  thing  always  to  pleafe  one 
woman,  than  to  feduce  feveral,  the  fway  of  moral 
love  prolonged  the  power  of  natural  love,  by 
fuppreffing  it,  by  dire&ing  it  to  proper  objects, 
by  deceiving  it  even  with  hopes  which  kept  up 
defires,  and  maintained  the  paffion  in  all  it* 
ftrength.  But  this  love,  though  ftinted  in  enjoy- 
ments, was  produ&ive  of  great  effe&s.  To  love 
wa$  not  then  an  art,  but  a  pafOon,  which  being 
engendered  in  innocence  idel£  was  kept  alive  by 
Sacrifices,  inftead  of  being  extinguifhed  in  volup- 
tuoufnefs. 

With  refpedfc  to  the  lavages,  if  they  fhould 
not  be  ib  fond  of  women  as  civilized  people  art, 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  for  want  of  powers  or  inclina- 
tion to  population.  But  the  firft  wants  of  na- 
ture may,  perhap$,  reftrain  in  them  the  claims  of 
the  fecond.  Their  ftrength  is  almoft  all  exhaufted 
in  procuring  their  fubfiftence.  Hunting  and 
other  expeditions  leave  them  neither  the  oppor- 
tunity nor  the  leilure  of  attending  to  the  increafe 
of  their  fpecies.  No  wandering  nation  can  ever 
be  numerous.  What  muft  become  of  women 
obliged  to  follow  their  hufbands  a  hundred  leagues, 
with  children  at  their  breaft  or  in  their  arms? 
What  would  become  of  the  children  themfelves, 

if 
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if  deprived  of  the  milk  that  wuft  neceflarily  fail  B  o  o  k 
during  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  ?  Hunting  pre- 
vents, and  war  deflroys,  the  increafe  of  mankind. 
A  favage  warrior  rcfifts  the  feducing  arts  of  young 
women,  who  ftrive  to  allure  him.  When  nature 
compels  this  tender  fex  to  make  the  firft  advances, 
and  to  purfue  the  men  that,  avoid  diem,  thole 
who  are  lefs  inflamed  with  military  ardour  than 
with  the  charms  of  beauty,  yield  to  the  temptation. 
But  the  trtie  warriors,  who  have  been  early  taught 
that  an.intereourfc.with  women  enervated  ftrength 
and  courage,  do  not  lurrender.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, owen  to  natural  defe&s  that  Canada  is  un- 
peopled, but  to  the  track  of  life  purfued  by  its  in- 
habitants* Though  they  are  as  fit  for  procreation 
as  our  northern,  people,  all  their  ftrength  is  em- 
ployed for  their  ofrn  pitfervarion.  Hunger  does 
not  permit  them  to  attend  to  the  paflror>  of  love. 
If  the  people  of  the  fouth  facrifice  every  thing  to 
this  latter  defire,  it  is  becaufe  the  former  is  eafily 
fatisfied.  In  a  country  where  nature  is  very  pro- 
lific, and  man  confumes  but  little,  all  the  ftrength 
he  .has  -to  fpare  is  entirely  turned  to  population ; 
which  is  likev/ife  affifted  by  the  warmth  of  the 
climate.  In  a  climate  where  men  confume  more 
than  nature  affords  them  without  pains,  the 
time  and. the,  faculties  of  the  human  ipecies  are- 
exhauftgd  in  fatigues  tha£  are  detrimental  to  po- 
pulation. 

-  But/  a  further  proof,  that  the  lavages  are  hot 
lefs  inclined  to  women  than  we  are,  is,  that  they 
are  much  fonder  of  their  children.  Their  mothers 
fuckle  tjiem  till  they  are  four  or  five  years  old,  and 
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B  xv  K  f°metimes  ^11  fix  or  feven.  From  their  earlieft  id-* 
fancy,  their  parents  pay  a  regard  to  their  natural 
independence,  and  never  beat  or  chide  them,  left 
they  fhould  check  that  free  and  martial  fpirir, 
which  is  one  day  to  conftitute  their  principal  cha- 
racter. They  even  forbear  to  "make  ufe  of  fining 
arguments  to  perfuade  them,  becaufe  this  would  be 
in  fome  meafure  a  reftraint  upon  their  wilL  As 
they  are  only  taught  what  they  want  to  know,  they 
are  the  happieft  children  upon  earth.  If  they  die,  die 
parents  lament  them  with  deep  regrets  and  will 
ibmetimes  go  -fix  months  after,  to  weep  over  the 
grave  of  their  child :  and  the  mother  will  fpr'mkk 
it  with  her  own  milk. 

The  ties  of  friendship  among  the  favages  art 
more  lading  than  thofe  of  nature.  FriencUhip  is 
not  abfolutely  a  duty,  fince  it  canriot  be  com- 
manded i  but  it  is  a  more  agreeable*  a  more  ten- 
der, and  even'  a  ftronger  union,  than  thofe  which 
are  formed  by  nature,  or  by  fecial  inftitotioos. 
All  perfons  who  are  connedted  by  that  delightful 
fendment,  agree  in  giving  mutual  advice  to  each 
other  in  difficult  conjunctures ;  in  adminiftring 
comfort  in  misfortunes  $  in  granting  affiftance  in 
undertakings,  and  fuccours  in  adverfity.  Ima- 
gination, far  from  feeking  to  diminilh  the  obliga- 
tions incumbent  upon  this  virtue,  delights  in 
exaggerating  them.  It  is  thought  that  it  cannot 
fubfift  without  an  entire  negle£t  of  one's  fetf, 
a  total  renunciation  of  all  pcrfbnai  intcrcfb  in  fa- 
vour of  the  friend  truly  beloved- 

It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of 
friendftiip.    Several  can  neither  fed  it  themfelvw, 
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nor  infpire  it  to  others,  on  account  of  the  cold-*  B  ^  o  k 
ncfs  and  ftiffnefs  of  their  thara&er.  How  is  it 
poffiblc  that  it  fhould  enter  into  the  heart  of  the 
rich  ?  They  have  no  other  concern  but  their  pre- 
fent  opulence,  (he  defire  of  increafing  it,  and  the 
dread  of  lofing  it.  The  powerful  man  requires 
none  but  flatterers,  who  fcarce  can  venture  to 
raife  their  timid  looks  up  to  him;  and  mean 
fouls,  who  fervilely  implore  his  prote&ion.  What 
pleafure  could  he  find  in  an  intimate  friendly 
connexion,  which  the  loweft  clafs  of  citizens 
might  enjoy  as  well,  or  better,  than  he  ?  The  dif- 
fipated  man  is  equally  incapable  of  ftrong  or  lad- 
ing affe&ion ;  he  is  wholly  abforbed  in  fhew,  and 
in  a  variety  of  pleafures.  His  enjoyments  are  ex- 
ternal, and  his  heart  totally  unconnected  with  his 
attachments. 

Friendship  among  favages  is  never  broken  by 
that  variety  of  clafhing  interefts,  which  in  our 
focieries  weaken  even  the  tendered  and  the  moft 
facred  connexions.  When  a  man  hath  once 
made  his  choice,  he  depofits  in  the  breaft  of  his 
aflbciate,  his  inmoft  thoughts,  his  fentiments,  his 
projects,  his  {brrows,  and  his  joys.  The  two 
friends  (hare  every  thing  in  common ;  their  union 
is  for  life;  they  fight  fide  by  fide;  and  if  one 
fhould  fall,  the  other  certainly  expires  upon  the 
body  of  his  friend.  Even  then,  they  cheriih  the 
flattering  perfuafion,  that  their  feparation  will  be 
only  momentary,  and  that  they  fliall  rejoin  each 
other  in  another  world,  where  they  fhall  never 
part,  and  where  they  fhall  perpetually  render 
each   pther   the  moft  important  ferviccs.     An 
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B  xv?  K  Iroquois,  who  was  a  Chriftian,  but  who  did  not 
live  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  gofpek  was 
threatened  with  eternal  punishments.     He  afkcd 
whether  his  friend,  who  had  been  buried  a  lew 
days,  was  in  hell  ?    I  have  ftrong^eafons  to  be- 
lieve,   replied  the  miffionary,    that  he  hath  not 
been  fent  to  that  place  of  torment*     If  dint  be 
the  cafe,  replied  the  lavage,  I  will  not  go.  there 
either.     He  immediately  promifed  to  alter  bk 
manners,  and  after  this,  always  led  a  very  exemT 
plary  life. 

The  favages  fhew  a  degree  of  penetration  anA 
fagacity,  which  aftonifbes  every  man  who'  has  noc 
obferved  how  much  our  arts  and  methods  of  life 
contribute  to  render  our  minds  dujl  and  inactive; 
becaufe  we  are  feldom  under  a  neceffiry  of  think- 
ing, and  have  only  the  trouble  to  learn.  If  how- 
ever they  have  never  improved  any  thing,  any 
more  than  thofe  animals,  in  which  we  obiervc 
the  grcateft  fhare  of  fagacity,  it  is,  probably, 
becaufe,  as  they  have  no  ideas  but  fuch  as  relate 
to  their  prefent  wants,  the  equality  tfcat  fubfifts 
between  them,  lays  every  individual  under  a  ne- 
peffity  of  thinking  for  himfelf,  and  of  fpending 
his  whole  life  in  acquiring  this  commpn  ftock  of 
knowledge ;  hence  it  may  be  reafonabty  inferred, 
that  the  fum  total  of  ideas  in  a  fociety  of  faVages 
is  no  more  than  the  fum  of  ideas  in  ea£h  indivi- 
dual. 

Instead  of  abfbrufe  medkatiQns,   the  favages 

delight  in  fongs.    They  are  faid  to  have  no  variety 

in  their  finging;    but   it  is   uncertain  whether 

thofe  who  have  heard  them  had  an  ear  properly 
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adapted  to  their  mufic  When  we  firft  hear  a  B  0  o  k. 
foreign  language  ipoken,  the  whole,  feems  one 
continued  found,  and  appears  to  be  pronounced 
with  the  fame  tone  of  voice,  without  any  modu- 
lation or  profody.  It  is  only  by  continued  habit 
that  we  learn  to  diftinguifh '  the  words  and  fylla- 
bles,  and  to  perceive  that  the  found  of  fome  is 
dull,  and  that  of  others  (harp,  and  that  it  is  more 
or  lefs  lengthened  out.  Would  it  not  require  at 
leaft  as  much  time  to  enable  us  to  determine  any 
thing  certain  with  regard  to  the  mufic  of  any  na- 
tion, which  muft  always  be  fubordinate  to  their 
language? 

.  Their  dances  are  generally. an  emblem  of  war, 
and  they  ufually  dance  with  their  weapons  in 
their  hands.  There  is  fomething  fo  regular,  ra- 
pid, and  terrible,  in  thefe  dances,  that  an  Eu- 
ropean, when  firft  he  fees  them,  cannot  help 
•  ihuddering.  He  imagines  that  the  ground  will 
in  a  moment  be  covered  with  blood  and  fcattered 
limbs,  and  that  none  of  the  dancers  or  the  fpec- 
tators  will  furvive.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable, 
that  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  and  among 
favage  nations,  dancing  fhould  be  an  imitative 
art,  and  that  it  fhould  have  loft  that  character- 
iftic  in  civilized  countries,  where  it  feems  to  be 
reduced  to  a  fet  of  uniform  fteps  without  mean- 
ing. But  it  is  with  dances  as  with  languages, 
they  grow  abftra&ed  like  the  ideas  they  are  in- 
tended to  reprefent.  The  figps  of  them  are  more 
allegorical,  as  the  minds  of  the  people  become 
more  refined.  In  the  fame  manner  as  a  fingle 
Wrd,    in  a  learned  language, .  express  feveral 
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B  xv!  K  ^cas  *   &>  in  an  aB^gorical  dance,  a  fingle  ftep, 
^  fingle  attitude,  is  fufficient  to  excite  a  variety 
pf  fenfations.     It  is  owen  to  want  of  imagination, 
either  in  the  dancers,  or  the  fpe&ators,  if  a  figur- 
ed dance  be  not,   or  do  not  appear  to  be,    cx- 
preffive.      Befidps,  the  favages  can  exhibit'  hone 
but  ftrong  paffions  and  ferocious  manners,    and 
thefe    muft  'be   reprefented '  by  mpre   figrrificant 
images  in  their  dances,   which  are  the  language 
of  gefture,  the  firft  and  fimpleft  of  all  languages. 
Nations  living  in  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  and  in 
peace,  have  only  the  gentler,  paffions  to  reprefent, 
which  are  beft  exprefied  by  delicate  images,   fit 
to  convey  refined  ideas.     It  might  not,  Jiowever, 
be  improper  fometimes  to  bring  back  dancing  to 
its  firft  origin,   to  exhibit  the  old  fimplicity  of 
manners,  to  revive  the  firft  fenfations  of  nature 
by  motions  which  reprifent  them,  to  depart  from 
the  antiquated  and  fcientific  mode  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  to  adopt  the  lively  and  fignifir 
cant  images  of  the  rude  Canadians. 

These  favages,  always  totally  devoted  to  the 
purfuit  of  the  prefent  paflion,  are  extravagantly 
Fond  of  gaming,  as  is  ufual  with  all  idle  people, 
and  especially  of  games  of  chance.  The  fame 
men,  who  are  commonly  fo  fedate,  moderate, 
and  difinterp fted,  and  have  fuch  a  command  of 
'themfelves,  are  outrageous^  greedy,  and  turbulent 
at  play ;  they  lofe  their  peace,  their  fenfes,  and 
all  |fhey  are  pofleffed  of.  Deftitute  of  almoft  every 
thing, '  coveting  all  they  fee,  and  when  they  like 
it,  eager  to  have  and  enjoy  it,  their  attention  is 
entirely  turned  tp  the  moft  foeedy  and  readieft 

way 
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*ay  of  acquiring  it  This  is  a  confequence  of B  °o  * 
their  manners,  as  well  as  "of  their  character.  ;The 
profpe&f  of  prefent  happinefe  always  prevents  then* 
iFrom  difcerning  the  evils  that  may  enfue.  ■  Their 
forccaft  does  not  even  reach-  from  day  to  night. 
They  are  alternately  filly  children  and  violent 
men.  Every  thing  depends  with  them  on  the  pre-» 
fent  moment. 

Gaming  alone  would  lead  them  to  ftfperftition, 
even  if  they  were  not  naturally  fubjedfc  to  that 
fcourge  of  the  human  race.  But  as  they  have  few 
phyficians  or  empirics  of  this  kind  to  have  re- 
courfe  to,  they  fuffer  lefs  from  this  diftemper  of 
the  mind  than  more  polifhed  nations,  and  are 
better  difpofed  to  attend  to  the  fuggeftions  i>(  j-ga- 
fon,  which  abate  the  violence  of  it.  The  Iroquofc 
have  a  conftifed  notion  of  a  firft  Being  who  go? 
verns  the  world  at  pleafure.  They  never  repine 
at  the  evil  which  this  Being  permits.  When 
fome  mifchance  befals  diem,  they,  fay,  the  man 
above  will  have  it  Jo 5  and  there  is,  perhaps,  more 
philofophy  .in  this  fubmHfion,  than  in  all  the 
reafbnings  and  declamations  of  our  philofophersf 
Moft  other  favage  nations  worfhip  thofe  two  firft 
principles  of  good  and  evil,  which  occur  to  the 
human  mind  as  foon  as  it  has  acquired  any  con- 
ception of  invisible  fubftances.  Sometimes  they 
worfhip  a  river,  a  foreft,  the  fun  or  the  moon ; 
in  fhort,  any  beings  in  which  they  have  obferved 
a  certain  power  and  motion ;  becaufe  wherever 
they  fee  motion,  which  they  cannot  account  for, 
they  fuppofe  there  is  a  fouL  '  \ 
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B  o  o  k  They  feem  to  have  fome  notion  of  a  future 
»,  ■  „ ",  t  ftate ;  but,  having  x\p  principles  of  morality,  they 
do  npt  think  the  next  life  is  a  ftate  of  reward  for 
virtue  and  punifhment  for  vice.  They  believed 
that  the  indefatigable  huntfeian,  the  fcarleis  and 
mercilefs  warrior,  who  has  (lain  or  burnt  many 
enemies,  and  made  his  own  town  victorious,  wiH 
after  death  pafs  into  a  country,  where  he  will  -be 
fupplied  with  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  animals  to 
fatisfy  his  hunger ;  whereas  thofe  who  are  grows 
old  in  indolence  and  without  glory,  will  be  for 
ever  banifhed  into  a  barren  land,  where  they  will 
be  eternally  cxpofed  to  famine  and  ficknefs.  Thar 
tenets  are  fuited  to  their  manners  and  their  wants* 
They  believe  in  fuch  pkafures  and  fuch  fufferingj 
as  they  Are  acquainted  with.  They  have  more  hopes 
than  fears,  and  are  happy,  even  in  their  detu- 
lions.  They  are,  however,  often  tormented  with 
dreams. 

Ignorance  is  naturally  prone  to  connect  fomc- 
thing  myfterious  with  dreams,  and  to  aicribe  diem 
to  the  agency  of  fome  powerful  being,  who  takes 
the  opportunity,  when  our  faculties  are  fufpeoded 
and  lulled  afleep,  of  watching^  over  us  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  our  fenfes.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  foul,  di& 
tinft  from  our  own,  that  glides  into  us,  to  inform 
us  of  what  is  to  come,  when  we  cannot  yet  fee  it  * 
though  futurity  bfe  always  prefent  to  that  Being 
who  created  all  things*  t 

In  the  bleak  and  rough  climates  of  *>nadaa 
where  the  people  live  by  hunting,  their  nerves 
9xt  apt  to  be  painfully  affofted  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  and  by  fatigue  and  long  absti- 
nence* 
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g#nce.  Then  thefc  fayages  have  mel*neitf>ly  *#1  *  *  *  * 
troublefome  dreams  j  they  imagine  they  are  fur- 
raundfd  with  enemies  *  they  fee  their  town  fit?* 
prjfed,  and  deluged  in  blood ;  they  receive  iajur 
ries  and  wounds ;  their  wives,  their  children,  their 
friends,  are  carried  off,  When  they  awake,  they 
ta^e  thefc  vifions  for  9.  warning  from  the  gocU; 
and  that  fear  which  firft  infpired  them  with  tkifi 
idea,  adds  to  their  natural  ferocity,  by  the  me*. 
Jancholy  caft  it  gives  to  their  thoughts,  and  their 
gloomy  complexions.  The  old  women,  who  art 
ufelels  in  the  world,  dream  for  the  fafety  of  th? 
.commonwealth,  Some  weak  old  men  alfo,  like 
them  too,  dream  00  public  affairs,  in  which  they 
have  no  fhare  or  influence,  Young  men  who  are 
unfit  for  war  or  laborious  exercifes,  will  dr£4m 
too,  that  they  may  be^r  fome  part  in  the  adroit 
fixation  of  the  clan.  In  vain  hath  it  been  attempt- 
ed,  during  two  centuries,  to  remove  illufions  fp 
deeply  rooted  The  lavages  have  conftantly  re- 
plied, Ton  Chrifiians  laugh  at  the  faith  we  have  in 
dreams*  and  yet  require  us  to  believe  things  iqfinitefy 
more  improbable.  Thus  we  fee  in  thefe  untutored 
nations  the  feeds  pf  prieftcrfrft,  with  all  its  train  of 
evils. 

Were  it  not  for  thefe  melancholy  fits  and 
dreams,  there  would  fcarce  ever  be  apy  contentions 
^mong  them.  Europeans,  who  have  lived  long  in 
fhofe  countries,  allure  us  they  never  faw  an  Indian 
in  a  paffion.  Without  fuperftition,  there  would  be 
as  few  national  as  private  quarrels. 

Private  differences  are  moft  commonly  ad- 
jufted  by  the  majority  of  the  people.    The  refpeft 

fhewn 
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■  *00  K  (hewn  by  the  nation  to  the  aggrieved  party,  fooths 
his  felf-love,  and  dilpofes  him  to  peace.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  prevent  quarrels,  or  to  put  an 
end  to  hoftilities  between  two  nations. 
'  War  often  takes  its  rife  from  hunting.  Whci* 
two  companies,  which  were  feparated  by  a  fbreft  a 
hundred  leagues  in  extent,  nappen  to  meet,  and 
to  interfere  with  each  other's  fport,  they  -loon 
quarrel,  and  turn  thofe  weapons  againft  one  an- 
other which  were  intended  for  the  deftruftion  of 
bears.  This  flight  fkirmiih  is  a  fource  of  eternal 
difcord.  The  vanquiihed  party  vows  implacable 
vengeance  againft  the  conquerors,  a  national  hatred 
which  will  be  maintained  by  their  pofterity,  and  be 
rekindled  from  their  afhes.  The  mutual  wounds 
which  both  parties  fuffer  in  fkirmifties  of  this  kind, 
ibmetimes  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  contentions ;  when  on 
each  fide  they  happen  to  be  occafioned  by  fome 
impetuous  young  men,  who  in  the  heat  of  youth 
may  have  been  tempted  to  remove  to  a  confider- 
able  diftance,  in  order  to  make  a  trial  of  their  mi- 
litary (kill.  But  the  contentions  between  whole  na- 
tions are  not  eafily  excited. 

The  declaration  of  war,  when  it  appears  necef- 
fary,  is  not  left  to  the  judgment  and  decifion  of 
one  man.  The  nation  meets,  and  the  chief  {peaks. 
He  ftates  the  nature  of  the  injury  and  caufes  of 
complaint.  The  matter  is  considered ;  the  dangers 
and  the  confequences  of  a  rupture  are  weighed. 
The  orators  fpeak  dire&ly  to  the  point,  without 
hefitation,  without  digreffioh,  or  without  miftak- 
ihg  the  cafe.  The  arguments  are  difcufied  with  a 
ftrtngth  of  reafoniqg  and  eloquence  th#  arife* 

from 
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from  the  evidence  and  fimplicity  of  the  matter  in  *  °  $  * 
difpute;  and  even  with  an  impartiality  which  is 
lefs  affeded  by  their  ftrong  paflions,  than  it  is 
among  us  by  a  combination  of  ideas.  If  war  be 
unanimoufly  determined  by  their  giving  a  general 
Ihout,  the  allies  are  invited  to  join  in  it,  which  they 
feldom  refufe,  as  they  always  have  fome  injury  to 
revenge,  or  Tome  flain  to  replace  by  prifoners. 
.  The  f^vages  next  proceed  to  the  ele&ion  of  a 
chief  ;  When  a  certain  number  of  men  affcmble 
to  execute  an.  enterprife,  in  which  common  in* 
terieft  is  concerned,  one  perfbn  among  them  muft 
be  appointed  to  guide  the  motions  of  the  mul- 
titude, of  whom  he  muft  be  the  common  foul ;  a 
foul  which  muft  command  them  all  as  irnpe* 
rioufly,  as  its  orders  are  iflued  to  the  members  of 
the  body  which  it  inhabits,  and  which  muft  be 
obeyed  with  as  much  difpatch  and  pundhiality* 
Whenever  this  identity  ceafes,  diforder  is  intro- 
duced. It  is  no  longer  an  army  which  hath  the 
fame  objeft  in  view ;  it  is  a  fet  of  diftindt  officers 
and  foldiers  who  have  each  of  them  their  particu- 
lar defigns.  That  fubordination  which  conneds 
one  hundred  thoufand  men  with  all  their  powers 
to  one  commander,  is  the  chief  circumftance  of 
diftin&ions  between  modern  and  ancient  warriors* 
Among  the  latter,  every  man  ufed  to  fingle  out 
hU  enemy,  and  bid  him  defiance  in  the  midft  of 
the  throng.  An  engagement  was  nothing  more 
than  a  great  number  of  duels  fought  at  the ,  fame 
jtime,  upon  a  field  of  battle.  It  is  not  fo  at  pre* 
fent :  our  armies  confift  of  deep,  large,  and  cleft 
bodies  of  men,  placed  upon  a  line,  prefled  together, 

and 
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*  •  •  *  and  moving  in  all  dire&ions  as  on*  fingle  body. 
Formerly  an  engagement  was  a  due)  between  man 
and  man  $  at  prefent,  it  is  a  duel  of  one  body  of 
men  againft  another.  The  leaft  want  of  fubordi- 
nation  would  bring  on  confiifion,  and  confufioo 
Would  occafton  a  horrid  mafiacre  and  a  humiliat- 
ing defeat. 

The  diflike  which  the  favages  of  Canada  have 
for  whatever  may  reftrain  their  independence, 
hath  not  prevented  them  from  perceiving  the  ne* 
eeffity  of  having  a  military  chief.  They  have 
always  been  led  to  aftion  by  commanders,  and 
pfcyfiognomy  hath  been  always  attended  to  in  die 
choice  they  have  made  of  them.  This  might  be 
a  very  fallacious,  and  even  ridiculous,  way  of 
forming  a  judgment  of  men,  where  they  have 
been  trained  up  from  their  infancy  to  difguife  their 
rtal  fentiments,  and  where,  by  a  conftant  prac- 
tice of  diflfimulation  and  artificial  pafiions,  the. 
countenance  is  no  longer  expreflive  of  the  mind* 
But  a  fevage,  who  is  foltely  guided  by  nature, 
and  is  acquainted  with  its  workings,  feldom 
miftakes  in  the  judgment  he  forrrts  at  firft  fight* 
The  chief  requifite,  next  to  a  warlike  afpeft,  is  a 
ftrorig  voice;  becaufe,  in  armies  that  march 
without  drums  or  clarions,  in  order  more  eflec- 
ttwdly  to  furprife  the  enemy,  nothing  is  fo  proper 
to  found  an  alarm,  or  to  give  the  fignal  for  the 
onfet,  as  the  terrible  voice  of  a  chief,  who  fhouts 
and  ftrikes  at  the  fame  time.  But  the  bed  re- 
commendations  for  a  geheral  are  his  exploits. 
Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  boaft  of  his  vi&oriesi  in 
<ttte  that  he  may  be  the  firft  to  cxpoft  himfetf 

to 
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to  march  fbremoft  to  meet  danger)  to  tell  what  he  *  00  * 
has  done,  in  order  to  fhew  what  he  will  do ;  and 
the  favages  think  felf-  commendation  not  unbecom- 
ing a  hero  who  can  ihew  his  fears. 

He  who  is  chofen  to  be  chief,  and  to  lead  00 
the  reft  in  the  path  of  glory,  never  fails  to  ha- 
rangue them.  c<  Comrades/'  fays  §hei  «  the 
<c  bones  of  our  brethren  are  ftill  uncovered.  They 
"  cry  out  againft  us;  we  mult  fatisfy  them. 
f c  Young  men,  to  arms ;  fill  your  quivers ;  paint 
"  yourfelves  with  gloomy,  colours  that  may  ftrikc 
**  terror.  Let  the  woods  ring  with  our  war*. 
"  ibogs.  Let  us  (both  the  dead  with  the  fhouts  of 
f  vengeance.  Let  us  go  and  bathe  in  the  blood 
"  of  our  enemies,  take  prifoners,  and  fight  as 
*(  long  as  water  fhall  flow  in  the  rivers,  and  as 
€c  long  as  the  fun  and  moon  ihall  remain  fixed  in 
"  the  firmament." 

At  thefc  words  thofe  brave  men  who  are  eager 
for  war,  go  to  the  chief,  and  fay,  We  willjhare  the 
danger  with  the*.  So  you  Jhatt>  replies  the  chief  $ 
we  will  Jbare  it  together.  But  as  no  perfuafions 
are  made  ufe  of  to  induce  any  one  to  join  the  army; 
left  a  fidfe.  point  of  honour  fh6uld  compel  men  of 
ao  courage  to  take  the  field,  a.  man  muft  undergo 
many  trials  before  he  can  be  admitted  as  a  foldiar. 
If  a.  young  man*,  who .  has  never  yet  faced  the 
enemy,  fhould  betray  the  leaft  impatience,  wheq, 
after  long  abstinence,  he  is  expofed  to  the  fcorch- 
iug  heat  of  the  fun,  the  intenfe  feofcs  of  the.  nighe, 
or  die  ftings  of  iafc&s,  he  would  be  declared  in- 
capable and  unworthy  to  bear  arms.  Are  the  fob 
lima.  o£  out  militias  and  armies  farmed  in  this 

xpanner  ? 
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*  °  °  *  Manner  ?    Oft  the  contrary,  what  a  mournful  and 
dminous  ceremony  is  ours  !    Men  who  <have  not 
been  able  to  efcape  being  preffed  into  the  fervice, 
or  could  not  procure  an  exemption  by  pur  chafe, 
or  by  virtue  of  fome  privilege,   march  heavily 
along,  with  downcaft  looks,  and  pale  deje&ed 
faces,  before  a  mdgiftrate,  whofe  office  is  odious 
to  the  people,   and  whofe  honefty   is  doubtful. 
The  afflicted  and  trembling  parents  feem  to  be 
following  their  fon  to  the  grave.    A  black  fcrollj 
iffuing  from  a  fatal  urn,  points  out  the  vidtims 
which  the  prince  devotes  to  war.     A  diftradred 
mother  in  vain  prefles  her  fon  to  her  bofom,  and 
ftrives  to  detain  him ;  he  is  torn  from  her  arms, 
and  Ihe  bids  him  an  eternal  farewel,  curfing  the  day 
of  her  marriage,  and  that  of  htr  delivery.     It  is 
not  certainly  by  fuch  facrifices  that  good  foldiers 
*re  to  be  acquired.     It  is  not  with  fuch  fcencs  of 
diftrefs  and  confirmation  that  the  favages  go  to 
meet  viftory.     They  march  out  in  the  midft  of 
feftivity,  finging,  and  dancing.    The  ydung  mar- 
ried women  follow  their  hufbands  for  a   day  or 
two,  without  fhewing  any  figns  of  grief  or  forrow. 
Thefe  women,,  who  do  not  even  utter  a  groan  in 
the  pangs  of  child-birth,   would  fcorn  to  foftea 
Ae  minds  of  the  defenders  and  avengers  of  their 
country,  by  the  tears  even  of  tendernefs  and  com* 
paffion. 

-  The  weapons  of  thefe  favage  nations  arc  a  kind 
of  fpear,  armed  with  lharp  bones,  and  a  fmall  dub 
-of  very  hard-  wood,  of  a  round  figure,  and  with 
one  cutting  edge.  Inftead  of  thefe  laft,  fince  their 
sftfquaintance  with  the  Europeans,  they  make  ufe 

of 
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* 

fef  a  hatchet,  which  they  manage  with  amazing  B  ^  K 
dexterity.  Moft  of  them  have  no  inftrumcnt  of 
defence :  but  if  they  attack  the  pallifades  that  fur- 
round  a  town,  they  cover  their  body  with  a  thin 
plank.  Some  of  them  ufed  to  wear  a  kind  of 
cuirafs,  made  with  plaited  reeds;  but  they  left 
it  off,  on  finding  it  was  not  proof  againft  fire- 
arms. 

The  army  is  followed  by  dreamers,  who  afiiime 
the  name  of  jugglers,  and  are  too  often  fufFered  to 
determine  the  military  operations;  Thdy  march 
♦  without  aily  colours.  All  the  warriors,  who  art 
almoft  naked,  that  they  may  be  the  more  alert  in 
battle,  nab  their  bodies  with  coal,  to  appear  more 
terrible,  or  with  mould,  that  they  may  not  be  fo 
eafily  feen  at  a  diftance,  and  by  that  means  may  be 
better  able  to  furprife  the  enemy.  Notwithftanding 
their  natural  intrepidity  and  averfion  for  all  dif- 
guife,  their  wars  are  carried  on  with  artifice.  Thefe 
ftratagems>  common  to  all  nations,  whether  favage 
or  civilized,  are  become  neceflary  to  the  petty 
natioiis  6f  Canada.  They  would  have  totally  de- 
ftroyed  one  another,  had  they  not  made  the  glory 
of  their  chiefs  to  cortfift  in  bringing  home  all  their 
companions,  rather  than  in  ihedding  the  blood  of 
their  foes.  Honour,  therefore,  is  to  be  gained 
by  falling  upon  the  enemy  before  he  is  prepared* 
Thefe  people,  whofe  fenfes  have  never  been  im- 
paired, are  extremely  quick  in  their  fmell,  and 
can  difcovcr  the  places  where  men  have  trod.  By 
the  keennefs  of  that  fmd  of  their  fight,  it  is  faid 
they  can  trace  footfteps  that  are  made  upon  the 
fiiorteft  grafs,  upon  the  dry  ground,   and  even 
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*  xv!  K  uPon  *ane»  an<*  ***>m  Ac  naturfc  of  the  fodtfbeps 
can  difcortr  to  what  nation  die  advenblrer*  belong* 
Perhaps,  they  may  do  ,this  by  the  kaves  from  tho 
forefts  which  always  cover  the  ground. 

When  they  arc  fb  fortunate  *s  to  furprife  the 
enemy,  they  difcharge  a  whole  volley  of  arrows, 
and  fall  upon  them,  with  their  clubs  orliatehets. 
If  they  are  upon  their  guard,  or  well  intrenched, 
they  retreat  if  they  can  j  if  not,  they  %kt  ail  tbc£ 
conquer  or  die*  The  vicarious  party  difpotch  die 
wounded  whom  they  cannot  cany  off>  icaip  the 
dead,  and  take  feme  prifoners. 

The  conqueror  leaves  his  hatchet  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  having  previously  engraven  upon 
it  die  mark  of  his  nation,  that  of  fats  fwnily,  and 
efpeciaily  his  own  pj<5ture  j  that  is  to  iay,  an  ovd 
with  the  figures  marked  on  his  own  face*  Othen 
paint  all  thefe  enfigns  of  honour,  or  rather  tro- 
phies of  vi&ory,  on  the  ftump  of  a  tuee,  or  on  a 
piece  of  the  bark,  with  coal  rnbeed  tip  with  &vml 
odours.  To  this  they  add  die  hiftory,  not  acuity 
ef  the  battle,  but  of  die  triiole  campaign,  in  hiero- 
glyphic charters.  Next  to  the  pifhire  of  the 
general,  die  number  of  his  fofchers  is  marked  by 
fo  many  lines  s  that  of  the  prifcnei*  by  lb  many 
litde  images,  and  that  of  die  dead  by  ft>  many 
human  figures  without  heads.  Such  are  the  ex- 
pvefiive  and  technical  figns  which,  in  ftU  original 
locieties,  have  preceded  the  art  of  writing  and 
printing,  and  the  voluminous  libraries  whidt  fi& 
the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  idle,  and  cmbarrafs  the 
minds  of  the  learned* 

■      V  - 
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*  Th*  hiftory  bf  ail  Indian  War  is  but  a  fliort  B  °^  K 
one  i  %they  make  hafte  to  defcribe  it>  for  fear  the 
enemy  fhould  rally  and  fall  Upon  them,  The  con- 
queror glories  in  a  •  precipitate  retreat,  and  never 
ftops  till  he  reaches  his  own  territory  and  his  own 
town.  There  he  is  fcpeived  with  the  warmeft 
tranfports  of  joy,  and  finds  his  rewanl  in  the  ip- 
plaufes  of  his  countrymen*  A  debate  then  enfues> 
how  the  prifoners,  who  are  the  only  advantage  of 
their  vi&ory,  lhall  be  difpofed  of. 

The  moft  fortunate  of  the  captives  are  thoff 
who  are  chofen  to  replace  the  warriors  who  fell  in 
the  late  action,  or  in  former  battles.  This  adop- 
tion has  been  wifely  contrived,  to  perpetuate  na- 
tions, which  would  foon  be  destroyed  by  frequent 
wars.  The  prifpnera  being  once  incorporated  int? 
a  family,  become  coufii)s,  uncles,  fathers,  bro- 
thers, hufcancUs  in  Jhort,  they  fucce?d  to  any 
degree  of  con&nguinky,  in  which  the  decked 
ftoo&  whofe  pl^ce  they  fupply  j  and  tfiefe  affec- 
tionate titles  convey  all  their  rights  to  them,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  bind  them  to  all  their 
engagements.  Far  from  being  averfe  for  attach* 
ing  themfelves  with  all  proper  affedlipn  to  the 
family  that  has  adopted  them,  they  will  no?  refufe 
even  to  take  up  arm*  againft  their  own  country- 
men- Yet  this  is  furely  a  ftrange  inverfion  of  the 
ties  of  nature.  They  muft  be  very  weak  men, 
thus  to  fluft  the  objetft  of  their  regard  with  the 
virifikudes  of  fortune.  The  truth  is,  that  war 
leans  to  cancel  all  tha  bonds  of  nature,  and  to 
confine  a  man's  feelings  to  himfelf  alone.  Hence 
arifes  that  union  between  friends  among  the  fa- 
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vages,  which  is  obferved  to  be  ftronger  than  that 
which  fubfifts  between  relations.     Thofe  who  are 
to  fight  and  die  together,  are  more  firmly  attach- 
ed, than  thofe  who  are  born  together,  or  under  the 
fame  roof.   •  When  war  or  death  has  diflblved  chat 
confanguinity  which  is  cemented  by  nature,  or 
has  been  formed  by  choice,  the  fame  fate  which 
loads  the  favage  with  chains,  gives  him  new  rela- 
tions and  friertds.     Cuftom  and  common  conient 
have  authorised  this  lingular  law,  which  undoubt- 
edly fprang  from  neceffity. 
'    But  k  fometimes  happens  that  a  prkfoner  re- 
fufes  this  adoption $  fomfcttme*  that  he  is  excluded 
from  it.     A  tall  handfome  prifoner  had  loft  feve- 
ral  of  his  fingers  in  battle.     This  circumftauce 
Was  not  noticed  at  firft.     Friendy  fadd  the  widow 
to  whom  he -was  allotted,  we  had  chojen  you  to  live 
with. us i  but  in  the .  condition  you  appear,  unable 
to  fight  and  to  defend  us,  of  what  ufe  is  life  to  you  I 
Death  is  certainly  preferable.     I  am  of  the  Ja 
opinion,  anfwcred  the  favage*     Well  then,  rei 
the  woman,  this  evening  you  Jball  be  tied  to  theftakc. 
For  your  own  glory,  and  for  the  honour  of  your  fa- 
mily,  who  have  adopted  you,  remember  to  behave 
like  a  man  of  courage.  He  promifed  he  Would,  and 
kept  his  word.     For  three  days  he  endured  the 
moft  cruel  torments,  with  a  conftancy  and  cheer- 
fulnefs  that  fet  them  all  at  defiance.    His  new  fa- 
mily never  forfook  him,  -  but  encouraged  him  by 
their  applaufe,  and  fupplied  him  with  drink  and 
tobacco  in  the  midft  of  his  fufferings.     What  a 
mixture  of  virtue  and  ferocioufhefs !    Every  thing 
is  great  in  thefc  people  who  are  not  enflaved. 

This 
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This  is  the  fubliroe  of  nature,  in  all  its  horrors  B  %®  K. 
and  its  beauties. 

The  captives  whom  now.  chufe  to  adopt,  are 
foon  condemned  to  death.  The  victims  are 
prepared  for  it  by  every  thing  that  may  tend  to 
infpire  them  with  a  fondnefs  for  life.  The  beft 
£are,  the  kindeft  ufage,  the  moil  endearing  names, 
are  lavifhed  upon  them.  They  are  even  fbme~ 
times  indulged  with  women  to  the  very  moment 
of  their  fentence.  Is  this  companion,  or  is  it  a 
refinement  of  barbarity  ?  ^t  laft  a  herald  comes, 
and  acquaints  the  wretch  that  the  pile  is  ready. 
Brother,  fays  he,  be  patient,  you  are  going  to  be 
burnt.    Very  well  brother,  lays  the  prifoner,  1  thank 

you. 

These  words  are  received  with  .general  ap- 
plaufe;  but  the  women  are  the  molt  violent  in 
their  exprcflions  of  the  common  joy.  She  to 
whom  the  prifoner  is  delivered  up,  inftandy  in- 
vokes the  fhade  of  a  father,  a  hufband,  a  fon,  the 
deareft  friend,  whofe  death  is  (till  unrevenged. 
Draw  near,  (he  cries,  I  am  preparing  afeaftfor  thee. 
-Come  and  drink  large  draughts  of  the  broth  I  intend 
to  give  thee.  This  warrior  is  going  to  be  put  into 
the  cauldron.  They  will  apply  hot  hatchets  all  over 
his  body :  they  wiUJcalp  him :  they  will  drink  out 
jof  his /cull :  thou  Jhalt  be  avenged  andjatisfied. 

This  furious  woman  then  ruflies  upon  her  vic- 
tim, who  is  tied  to  a  pod  near  the  fiery  pile,  and 
by  ftriking  or  maiming  him,  (he  gives  the  fignal 
for  the  intended  cruelties.  There  is  not  a  wo- 
man, or  child,  in  the  clan  whom  this  fight  has 
brought  together,  who  does  not  take  a  part  in 

H  h  3  torturing 
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B  **£  K  torturing  and  flaying  the  miferable  captive.  $ome 
pierce  his  flefh  with  firebrands ;  others  cut  it  in 
flices;  fome  tear  off  his  haibj  while  others  cutoff 
his  fingers,  roaft  them,  and  devour  them  before 
his  face.  Nothing  Hops  his  executioners  but  the 
fear  of  haftening  his  end :  they  ftudy  to  prolong 
|iis  fufferings  for  whole  days,  and  fometimes  they 
make  him  linger  for  a  week. 

In  the  midft  of  thfefe  torments,  the  hero  lings, 
in  a  barbarous  but  heroic  manner,  the  glory  of 
his  former  vi&ories :  he*  lings  th$  pleafure  he  for- 
merly took  in  flaying  his  enemies.  His  expiring 
voice  is  raifed,  to  exprefs  the  hope  he  entertains  of 
being  revenged ;  and  to  tell  his  perfecutors  that 
they  know  not  how  to  avenge  their  anceftors, 
whom  he  hath  irtafiacred.  He  chufes  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  his  executioners,  the  moment  when  their 
Irage  appears  rather  flackened ;  and  he  endeavours 
to  excite  it  anew,  in  order  (hat  the  excels  of  his 
fufferings  may  difplay  the  txcefs  of  his  courage. 
It  is  a  conflict  between  the  vi&im  and  his  cor- 
mentors;  a  dreadful  challenge  between  conftancy 
in  fuffering  and  obftinapy  in  torturing.  But  the 
fenfe  of  glory  predominates.  Whether  this  intoxi- 
cation of  enthufiafm  fufpends,  or  wholly  benumbs, 
all  fenfe  of  pain ;  or  whether  cuftom  apd  education 
alone  produce  theft  prodigies  of  heroifm ;  certain 
it  is,  that  the  futferer  dies  without  ever  fhedding  a 
tear  or  heaving  a  figh.  Let  fanatics  of  all  Falfe  re- 
ligions no  longer  boaft  the  conftancy  of  their  mar- 
tyrs :  the  favage  of  nature  goes  beyond  ail  their 
piiraculous  accbunts, 

How 
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How  ihall  we  account  for  this  infenfihility  ?  Is  B  ^  K 
it  owen  to  the  climate,  or  to  the  manner  of  Hfe  ? 
Colder  blood,  thicker  humours,  a  constitution 
rendered  more  phlegmatic  by  the  dampnefi  of  the 
air  and  the  ground,  may  doubtlefs  blunt  the  irri- 
tability of  the  nervous  fyftem  in  Canada.  Men 
who  are  copftantly  expofed  to  all  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather,  die  fatigues  of  hunting,  and 
the  perils  of  war,  contract  fuch  a  rigidity  of  fibres, 
fuch  a  habit  of  differing,  as  makes  them  in&nfible 
to  pain.  It  is  faid,  the  favages  are  fcarce  ever 
convulied  in  the  agonies  of  death,  whether  they 
die  of  fickneis  or  of  a  wound.  As  they  have  no 
appreheniions,  either  of  the  approaches  or  the  con* 
Sequences  of  death,  their  imagination  does  not 
fugged  that  artificial  fcniibility  againft  which  na- 
ture has  guarded  them.  Their  whole  life,  whether 
confidered  in  a  natural  or  moral  view,  k  calculated 
to  tnipire  them  with  a  contempt  for  death,  which 
we  fo  much  dread  j  and  to  enable  them  to  overt 
come  the  fenfe  of  pain,  which  is  increafed  by  our 
indulgences. 

But  a  circumftance  ftill  more  aftonifhing  in  the 
character  of  the  Indians  than  their  refolution  in 
fupporting  tortures,  is  the  rancour  that  appears  in 
their  revenge.  It.  is  dreadful  to  think  that  man 
may  become  the  mod  cruel  of  all  animals.  In 
general,  revenge  is  not  profecuted  with  cruelty 
either  among  nations,  or  between  individuals  who 
are  governed  by  good  laws  *  which,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  protedfc  the  fubjeft,  reftrain  him 
from  committing  injuries.  Vengeance  is  not  a 
very  lively  principle  in  wars  that  are  carried  on 
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B  %v  K  between  8rcat  nations*  becaufe  they  have  but 
mmmj  little  to  fear  from  their  enemies.  But  in  thofe 
petty  nations,  where  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the 
power  of  the  ftate  belongs  to  each  individual, 
where  the  lots  of  qpe  man  endangers  the  whole 
community,  war  is  npthing  elfe  than  a  fpirit  of 
revenge  that  actuates  the  whole  body.  Among 
independent  men,  who  entertain  a  degree  of 
eftccm  for  thcmfelves,  which  can  never  be  felt  by 
men  who  are  under  fubje&ion;  among  favages 
whpfe  afFe&ions  are  very  lively,  and  confined  to  a 
few  obje&s,  injuries  mull  neccflarily  be  rcfcnted 
to  the  greateft  degree,  becaufe  they  affeft  the  per- 
lbn  in  the  moft  fenfible  manner :  the  aflaffination 
pf  a  friend,  of  a  Ion,  of  a  brother,  or  of  a  fellow- 
citizen,  muft  be  avenged  by  the  death  of  the 
affaffin.  Thefe  beloved  {hades  are  continually 
calling  out  for  vengeance  from  their  graves. 
They  wander  about  in  the  forefts,  amidft  the 
mournful  accents  of  the  birds  pf  night;  they  ap- 
pear in  the  phofphorus  and  in  the  lightning ;  find 
fuperftition  pleads  for  them  in  the  affii&ed  or  in- 
cenfed  hearts  of  their  friends. 

When  we  confider  the  hatred  which  the  hordes 
of  thefe  favages  bear  to  each  other  s  the  hardfhips 
they  undergo  j  the  fcarcity  they  are  often  expofed 
to -,  the  frequency  of  their  wars ;  die  fmall  num- 
ber of  inhabitants ;  the  numberlefs  fnares  we  jay 
for  them  ;  we  cannot  but  forefce  that,  in  lefs  than 
three  centuries,  the  whole  race  wijl  be  extin&. 
What  judgment  will  pofterity  form  of  this  fpc- 
pies  of  men,  who  will  exift  only  in  the  defcrip- 
tipns  of  travellers  ?    Will  not  the  accounts  given 

of 
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of  th*  favages  appear  to  them  in  the  fame  light  B 
as  the  fables  of  antiquity  do  to  us  ?    It  will  fpeak  of 
diem,   as  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse  are  fpoken 
of  by  us.      How  many  contradi&ions  will  not 
pofterity  difcover  in  their  cuftoms  and  manners ! 
Will  not  fuch  of  our  writings  as  may  then  have 
efcaped  the  deftru&ve  hand  of  time,   pais  for 
romantic  inventions,  like  thofe  which  Plato  has 
left  ys  concerning  the  ancient  Atlantic  ? 
.  The  character  of  the  North  Americans,  as  we  The  French 
have  defcribed  it,  had  Angularly  displayed  itfclf  !£«  a  JSt* 
in  the  war  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Algon-  SuSZT* 
quins.    Thefe  two  nations,  the  moft  numerous  in  nP* 
Canada,  had  formed  a  kind  of  confederacy.    The 
former,  who  tilled  the  ground,  imparted  their  pro- 
ductions to  their  allies,  who  in  return  fhared  with 
them  the  fruits  of  their  chace.     Connected  by 
their  reciprocal  wants,   they  mutually  defended 
each  other.     During  the  leafon  when  all  the  la- 
bours of  agriculture  were  interrupted  by  the  fnow 
on  the  ground,  they  lived  together.     The  Algon- 
quins  went  a-hunting;  and  the  Iroquois  'ftaid  at 
home,  to  fkin  the  beafts,  cure  the  flefh,  and  drefs 
the  hides. 

It  happened  one  year  that  a  party  of  Algon- 
quins,  who  were  not  very  dextrous,  or  much  ufed 
to  the  chace,  proved  unfbccefsful.  The  Iroquois, 
who  attended  them,  defired  leave  to  try  whether 
they  fhould  fucceed  better.  This  requeft,  which 
had  fometimes  been  complied  with,  was  not 
granted.  Irritated  at  this  unfeafonable  refufal, 
they  went  out  privately  in  the  night,  and  brought 
home  a  great  number  of  animals.    The  Algon- 

qi)ins 
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B  *xv  *  q^ins  greatly  mortified,  to  blot  out  the  very  re- 
membrance of  their  difgrace,  waited  till  the  Iro- 
quois huntfmen  were  afleep,  and  put  them  all  to 
death.  This  maflacre  occafioned  a  great  alarm. 
The  offended  nation  demanded  juftice,  which  was 
haughtily  rcfufed  *  and  they  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  they  muft  not  expeft  the  fmalleft  fetif- 
faftion. 

The  Iroquois,  enraged  at  this  contemptuous 
treatment,  vowed  that  they  would  either  be  re- 
yenged,  or  that  they  would  perifli  in  the  atoempc 
But  not  being  powerful  enough  to  venture  to  at- 
tack their  haughty  adveriaries,  they  removed  to 
*  greater  diftance  in  order  to  try  their  ftrength, 
and  improve  their  military  Ikill,  by  making  toor 
againft  fome  lefs  formidable  nations.  As  foon  as 
they  had  learnt  to  approach  like  fezes,  to  attack 
like  lions,  and  to  fly  like  birds,  as  theyexprcfe 
themfeives,  they  were  no  longer  afraid  to  encoun- 
ter the  Algonquins  j  and,  therefore,  carried  po  a 
war  againft  them  with  a  degree  of  fcrocioufnds 
proportionable  to  their  refentment. . 

It  was  juft  at  the  time  when  thefe  animosities 
"were  kindled  throughout  Canada,  'that  the  French 
made  their  firft  appearance  in  that  country.  The 
Montagnez,  who  inhabited  the  lower  parts  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence;  the  Algonquins,  who  were 
fettled  upon  its  banks,  from  Quebec  to  Montreal; 
the  Hurons,  who  were  difperfef  about  the  lake 
that  bears  that  name ;  and  fome  lefs  confiderabk 
nations,  who  wandered  about  in  the  intermediate 
fpaces  *  were  all  inclined  to  favour  the  fettlement 
of  the  (hangers ;  thefe  fcveral  nations  combined 
6  •'  againft 
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againft  the  Iroquois,  and,  unable  to  withftand  B  °  ^  K 
them,  imagined  that  they  might  find  in  .their  new 
gueft  an  unexpected  refource,  which  would  in- 
fare  them  fuccefs.  From  the  opinion  they  enter- 
tained of  the  French,  which  feemed  as  if  it  were 
formed  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  cha- 
ra&er,  they  flattered  themfehres  they  might  engage 
them  in  their  quarrel*  and  were  not  difappointed. 
Champlain,  Who  ought  to  have  availed  himfelf  of 
the  fuperior  knowledge  of  the  Europeans  to  effeft 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Americans,  did  not 
even  attempt  it.  He  warmly  efpoufed  the  inte- 
refts  of  his  neighbours,  and  accompanied  them  in 
purfuit  of  their  enemy. 

The  country  of  the  Iroquois  was  near  eighty 
leagues  in  length,  and  more  than  forty  in  breadth. 
It  Was  bounded  by  the  lake  Erie,  the  lake  Onta- 
rio* the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  celebrated 
countries  fince  known  by  the  names  of  New- York 
and  Pennfylvania.  The  fpace  between  thefe  vaft 
limits  was  watered  by  feveral  fine  rivers,  and  was 
inhabited  by  five  nations,  which  could  bring  about 
twenty  thoufand  warriors  into  the  field  $  though  they 
are  now  reduced  to  lefs  than  fifteen  hundred.  They 
formed  a  kind  of  league  or  affociation,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Swifs  or  the  Dutch.  Their  deputies  met 
once  a  year,  to  hold  their  feaft  of  union,  and  to  deli- 
berate on  the  interefts  of  the  commonwealth. 

Though  the  Iroquois  did  not  expeA  to  be  again 
attacked  by  enemies  who  had  fo  often  been  con- 
quered, they  were  not  unprepared.  The  engage-* 
fnent  was  begun  with  equal  confidence  on  both 
6dc$  i  owe  rdying  on  their  ufual  fuperiority ;  the 

other 
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*  xv*  K  0t^er  on  ^e  a^:ancc  °^  ^^  ncw  alty*    whofe 
fire-arms  could  not  fail  of  infuring  the  vkiory. 

And,  indeed,  no  fooner  had  Champlain,  and  the 
two  Frenchmen  who  attended  him,  fired  a  (hot, 
which  killed  two  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  and  mor- 
tally wounded  a  third,  than  the  whole  army  fled 
in  the  utmoft  amazement  and  confternation. 

This  alteration  in  the  mode  of  attack  induced 
them  to  think  of  changing  their  mode  of  defence. 
In  the  next  campaign,  they  judged  it  necefiary  to 
intrench  themfelves,  to  elude  the  force  of  wea- 
pons they  were  unacquainted  with.  But  their 
precaution  was  ineffe£jtual.  Notwithftanding  an 
obftinate  refiftance,  their  intrenchments  were  forced 
by  the  Indians,  fupported  by  a  brifker  fire  from  a 
greater  number  of  Frenchmen,  than  appeared  in 
the  firft  expedition.  The  Iroquois  were  almoft  all 
killed  or  taken.  Thofe  who  had  efcaped  from 
the  engagement  were  precipitated  into  ?  riyer,  and 
drowned. 

This  nation  would .  probably  hare  been  d&r 
ftroyed,  of  compelled  to  live  in  peace,  had  not 
the  Dutch,  who  in  1610  founded  the  colony  of 
New  Belgia  in  their  neighbourhood,  furnifhed 
them  with  arms  and  ammunition*  Poffibly  too 
they  might  fecretly  foment  their  divifions,  the  furs 
taken  from  the  enemy  during  the  continuance  of 
hoftilities  being  a  greater  objeft  than  thofe  they 
could  procure  from  their  own  chace.  However 
this  may  be,  this  connection  reftored  the  balance 
between  both  parties.  Various  hoftilities  and  in- 
juries were  committed  by  each  nation,  which 
.weakened  the  ftrength  of  both.    This  perpetual 
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ebb  and  flow  of  fuccefs,  which,  in  governments  book 
•a&uated  by  rriorives  of  intereft  rather  than  of  ^  —  ~  ^ 
revenge,  would  infallibly  have  reftored  tranquil- 
lity, ferved  but  to  increafe  animofities,  and  to 
ezafperate  a  number  of  little  clans,  bent  upon 
each  other's  deftru&ion.  The  confequence  was, 
that  the  weakeft  of  thefe  petty  nations  were  foon 
deftroyed ;  and  the  reft  were  gradually  reduced  t<> 
nothing. 

These  deftru&ive  events  diji  not  however  con-  Tbc  Fre** 
tribute  to  advance  the  power  of  the  French.     In  m*™£ 
1627,  they  had  only  three  wretched  fettlements,  5E«Ifc 
furrounded  with  pales.     The  largeft  of  thefe  con-  of  **■ 
tained  but  fifty  inhabitants,    including  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.     The  climate  had  not  proved, 
deftruftive  to  the  people  lent  there:   though  fe- 
vere,    it   was    wholefome,.    and    the   Europeans 
ftrengthened  their  confutations  without  endanger- 
ing their  lives.     The  little  progrefs  they  made  was 
entirely  owen  to  an   exclufive  company,   whole 
chief  defigns  were  not  fb  much  intended  to  creatq 
a  national  power  in:  Canada,  as  to  enrich  them- 
felves  by  the  fur  trade.     This  evil  might  have 
been   immediately   removed,   by  abolilhing  this 
monopoly,  and  allowing  a  free  trade ;    but  it  was, 
not  then  time  to  adopt  fo  fimple  a  theory.     The    . 
government,  however,  chofe   only  to  employ  a 
more  numerous  aflbciation,  compofed  qf  men  of 
greater  property  and  credit. 

They  gave  them  the  difpofal  of  the  fettlements 
that  were  or  fhould  be  formed  in  Canada,  toge|hei} 
with  a  power  of  fortifying  and  governing  them  f£ 
they  thought  proper^  and  of  making  war  or  peace, 
i.  *\  as 
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b  o  o  k  as  fhould  beft  promote  their  intercft.  The  whole 
trade  by  Tea  and  land  was  allowed  them  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  years,  except  the  cod  and  whale  fifhe- 
ries,  which  were  left  open  to  all.  The. beaver  and 
all  the  fur  trade  was  granted  to  the  company  for 
ever. 

To  all  thefe  were  added  forther  encourage- 
ftients.  The  king  made  a  prcfcnt  of  two  large 
lhips  to  the  company,  which  confifted  of  fevm 
hundred  proprietors.  Twelve  of  the  principal 
Were  raifed  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  Gentlemen, 
and  even  the  clergy,  already  too  rich,  wei?  in- 
vited to  ihare  in  this  trade..  The  company  were 
allowed  the  liberty  of  fending  and  exporting  att 
kinds  of  commodities  and  merchandife,  free  e£ 
any  4yty  whatsoever.  A  perfon  who  exereifed 
any  trade  in  the  colony  for  die  fpace  of  fi*  ye*rs, 
was  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  the  fame  trade  in 
France.  The  laft  favour  granted  them  wafr  the 
free  entry  of  all  goods  manufactured  in  thofe  dif- 
tant  regions.  This  Angular  privilege,  the  mo- 
tives or  which  it  is  not  eafjr  to  difcover,  gave  the 
manufacturers  of  New  France  an  infinite  advan- 
tage over  thofe  of  the  mother- country,  who  were 
encumbered  with  a  variety  of  duties,  letters  of 
mafterfhip,  charges  for  (lamps,  and  with  aH  the 
impediments  which  ignorance  and  avarice  hod 
multiplied  without  end. 

In  return  for  fo  many  marks  of  paptiapcy,  the 
■company,  which  had  a  capital  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fend  crowns  *>  engaged  to  bring  into  the  colony, 
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41  tbe  year  i6a8,  which  was  the  firft  year  they  B  °  °  K 
enjoyed  their  charter,  two  or  three  hundred  arti- 
ficers of  fuch  trades  as  were  fitted  for  their  pur- 
pole;  and  iixteen  thoufand  men  before  the  year 
1643.  They  were  to  provide  them  with  lodging 
and  board,  to  maintain  them  for  three  years,  and 
afterWards  to  give  them  as  much  cleared  land 
as  would  be  neceffary  for  their  fubfiftehce,  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  grain  to  fow  it  the  firft 
year. 

Fortune  did  not  fecond  the  endeavours  of  go- 
vernment  in  favour  of  the  new  company.  The 
.  firft  fliips  they  fitted  out  were  taken  by,  the  Eng- 
U(h»  who  were  lately  at  variance  with  France,  on 
account  of  the  fiege  of  Rochelle.  Richelieu  and 
Buckingham,  who  were  enemies  from  jealoufy, 
from  perfonal  chara&er,  frQm  ftate  intereft,  and 
from  every  motive  that  can  excite  an  irrecancile-' 
able  enmity  between  two  ambitions  minifters* 
took  this  opportunity  to  ijpark  up  the  two  kings' 
they  governed,  and  the  two  nations  they  were  en- 
deavouring to  -opprefs.  The  Englifh,  who  fought 
for  their  interefts,  gained  the  advantage  over  the 
French;  and  the  latter  loft  Canada  in  1629.  The 
council  of  Lewis  XIII.  were  fo  little  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  this  fettlement,  that  they  were 
inclined  not  to  demand  the  restitution  of  it  s  but 
the  pride  of  the  leading  man,  who,  being  at  the 
head  of  the  company,  confidered  £he  incroach- 
merits  0f  the  Englifh  as  a  perfonal  infult,  pre- 
vailed with  them  to  alter  their  opinion.  They 
met  with  lefs  difficulty  than  they  expe&ed ;   and 
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B  vw  K  Canada  was  reftortd  to  the  French,  with  peaces 
in  .1631,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain  en 
Laye. 

The  French  were  not  taught  by  adverfity.  The 
fame  ignorance,  the.  fame  negligence,  prevailed 
after  the  recovery  of  Canada  as  before.  The  mo- 
nopolizing company  fulfilled  none  of  their  engage* 
ments.  This  breach  of  faith,  far  from  being  pu- 
nifhed,  was,  in  a  manner,  rewarded  by  a  pro- 
longation of  their  charter.  The  clamours  of  all- 
Canada  were  difregarded  at  fuch  a  diftance ;  and 
the  deputies  lent  to  reprefent  its  wretched  filia- 
tion, were  denied  accefs  to  the*  throne,  where 
timid  truth  is  never  fuffered  to  approach,  but  is 
awed  into  filence  by  threats  and  puniihments. 
This  behaviour,  equally  repugnant  to  humanity, 
private  intereft,  and  good  policy,  was  attended 
with  fuch  confequences  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pefted  from  it. 

The  French  had  formed  their  fettlement  im- 
properly. In  order  to  have  the  appearance  of 
reigning  over  an  immenfe  track  of  country,  and 
to  draw  nearer  to  the  furs,  they  had  placed  their 
habitations  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  each  other* 
that  they  had  fcarce  any  communication,  and 
were  unable  to  afford  each  other  any  afiiftance. 
The  misfortunes  which  were  the  refult  of  this  im- 
prudence had  not  produced  any  alteration  in  their 
conduct  The  iritereft  of  the  moment  made  them 
always  forget  the  pail,  and  prevented  them  from 
foreseeing  the  future.  They  were  not  properly  in 
a  ibtial  ftate,  fince  the  magiftrates  could  not  fa- 
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perintend  their  monk,  nor  getaluMtt  provide  *  **  * 
for  theftfety  of  their  paribus  and  property.  wvV  * 

Tub  fttkfecibus  and  ardent  Iroquois  foon  per- 
ceived the  defeft  of  this  eonftfcution,  and  pur- 
sued' meafures  to  avail  themfelves  of  it.  Th* 
weak  bands  of  favages  which  had  been  fheltered 
from  their  futy>  deprived  of  that  fopport  which 
conftituted  their  fecurity,  foon  fled  before  them. 
This  filft  fuccefs  infpired  the  Iroquois  With  the 
hopes  of  compelling  their  pfote&ors  to  erofi  the 
fta  again,  and  evert  of  beiflg  able  to  deprive  thefe 
foreigners  of  their  children,  that  with  them  they 
might  ftU  the  place  of  thdfe  Warriors  they  had 
loft  in  the  preceding  wars.  To  avoid  thefe  cala- 
mities and  humiliations,  the  French  were  obliged 
to  ertft,  in  each  of  the  diftrifts  which  they  occu- 
pied, a  kind  of  fort,  where  they  took  refuge,  and 
where  they  fheltered  their  provifions  and  their 
cattle,  at  the  approach  of  thefe  irrcconcileabfe 
foes.  Thefe  palifadoes,  commonly  fupported  by 
fome  indifferent  guns,  were  never  forced,  and 
perhaps  even  never  blocked  up;  but  whatever 
was  found  on  the  outfide  of  the  intrenchments, 
was  either  deftroyed  or  carried  off  by  thefe  bar- 
barians. Such  was  the  mifery  and  deplorable 
ftate  of  the  colony,  that  it  was  reduced  to  fubfift 
upon  the  charitable  contributions  which  the  mif- 
fionaries  received  from  Europe. 

The  French  miniftry,  at  length  awakened  from  tk«  Fre&cb 
their  lethargy  by  that  general  commotion  which  cma*- 
at  that  time  agitated  every  nation,  fent  a  body  of  JE££bJ* 
four  hundred  weli-difciplined  troops  to  Canada  in  •""*  thii 

•*^  ^,1.  •   *         *  #•'         change  wti 

1662.    This  corps  was  reinforced  two  years  after,  d&a*. 
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*  X*  *  ^€  &**&&  gradually  rcc<Jwml  ah^bfcdutc! 
periority  over  the  IroqUoi&r    Three  of  their4; 
tions,  .alarmed  at  their  lefies,  made  pfopofids  for 
an  accommodation;  and  the  other  two  were  fo 

much  weakened,  that  they  were  induced  to  ao 
cede  to  it  in  1668.  At  this  time  die  colony  firft 
enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  which  paved  the  way 
for  its  profperity ;  and  a  freedom  of  trade  con«r 
tributed  to  fecure  it.  The  beaver  trade  alone  con- 
tinued to  be  monopolized. 

This  revolution  in  affairs  cached  indufby. 
The  former  colonifts,  whole  weaknefs  had  till 
then  confined  them  within  their  fettlements,  now 
ventured  to  extend  their  plantations,  and  culti- 
vated them,  with  greater  confidence  and  fuccels.. 
All  die  foldiers,  who  confented  to  fetde  in  the 
New  World,  obtained  their  difcharge,  together 
with  a  grant  of  fome  property.  The  officers  had 
lands  given  them  in  proportion  to  their  rank. 
The  former  fetdements  were  improved;*  and  new 
ones  eftabliihed,  wherever  the  intereft  or  lafcty 
of  the  colony  required  it.  This  fpirit  and  acti- 
vity occafioned  an  incteafe  of  traffic  with  the  In- 
dians, and  revived  the  incercourfe  between  both 
.continents.  This  profperity  feemed  likely  to  re- 
ceive additional, advantages  from  the  care  taken 
by  the  fuperintendants  of  the  colony,  not  only  to 
preferve  friendfhip  with  the  neighbouring  nations, 
but  likewife  to  eftablifh  peace  and  harmony 
among  themfelves.  Not  a  fingle  ad  of  hostility 
was  committed  throughout  an  extent  of  four  or 
five  hundred  leagues  i  a  circumftance,  perhaps, 
unheard  of  before  in  Nortlx  America.  .  It  ihould 
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fcop  thaf  the  Frtrich  had  kindled  the  war  at  »  **  * 
their   arrival*    only  to   extinguilh  it  th?  more 
effectually. 

But  this  concord  could  not  continue  among 
people  who  were  always,  armed  for  the  chace, 
uniefs  the  power  that  had  effe&ed  it  fliould  pre- 
ftrve  it ;  by  the .  fuperiority  of  its  forces.  :  The 
Iroquois,  finding  this  precaution  was  negle&ed, 
refumed  that  reftlefs  difppfition  arifing  from  their 
loVe  of  revenge. and  dominion.  They  were,  how- 
ever, careful .  to  continue  on  good  terms  with  all 
who  were  either  allies  or  neighbours  to  the 
French.  Notwithftanding  this  moderation,  they 
were  told  that  they  muft  immediately  lay  down 
their  •  arms,  and  reftpre  all  the  prifoners  they  had 
taken,  or.  expeft  to  fee  their,  country  deftroyed 
and  their  habitations  burnt  down.  This  haughty 
fummons  incenfed  their  pride.  They  anfwered, 
that  they,  fliould  never  fufFcr  the  leaf):  incroach~ 
ment  on  their  independence  }  and  that  they  fhould 
make  the  French  fenfible,  that  they  were  friends 
not  to  be  negle&ed  and  enemies  not  to  be  deipifed. 
But,  as  they  were  daggered  with  the  air  of  autho- 
rity that  had  been  aflumed,  they  complied  in  part 
with  the  terms  required  of  them  s  and  the  affair 
was  thus.  compromised.  . 

But  this  kind  of  humiliation  rather  increkfed 
die  refentment  of  a  people  more  accuftomed  to 
commit  than  to  fuflfer  injuries. .  The  Engliih,  who. 
jn  1664  had  difpoflfefled  the  Dutch  of  New  Bel* 
gia,  and  remained  matters  of  the  territory  they  had 
acquired,  which  they  had  called  New  York)  availed 
themfelves  of  the  dilpofitions  of  the  Iroquoii. 

I  i  2  They 
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*  xv*  Th*t  ftot  4nJy  excited  the  fpirit  of  difowd,  bat 
added  prefents  to  induce  diem  tti  break  with  the 
French.  The  fame  artifices  were  ufed  to  (educe 
the  reft  of  their  allies*  Thofe  who  adhered  to  their 
allegiance  wefe  attacked.  AS  were  invited,  and 
fomc  ^compelled  to  bring  their  bearer  and  other 
ftrs  to  New  York,  tohere  they  fold  at  a  higher 
price  than  in  the  French  colony. 

Dswonvillb,  who  had  lately  been  fent  to  Ca- 
nada to  enforce  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
proudeft  of  monarchs,  was  impatient  of  all  thefe 
inftilts.  Though  he  was  in  a  condition  not  only  to 
defend  his.  own  frontiers,  but  even  to  incroach 
upon  thofe  of  the  Iroquois;  yet,  fenfible  that  this 
nation  muft  not  be  attacked  without  being  <k- 
ftroyed,  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  fhould  re- 
main in  a  ftate  of  feeming  inaction,  till  they  had 
received  from  Europe  the  ftecefliry  reinforcements 
for  executing  fo  defperate  a  refolution.  *Thek 
fuccoura  arrived  in  1687  ;  and  the  colony  had  then 
1 1,249  pttfons,  of  whom  about  one-third  were 
aMe  to  bear  arms. 

Notwithstanding  this  fuperiority  of  forces, 
Dcnonville  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem ;  and  difho. 
noured  the  French  name  among  the  favages  by  an 
infamous  perfidy.  Under  pretence  of  terminat- 
ing their  differences  by  negociation,  he  bafely 
abufed  the  confidence  which  the  Iroquois  repoftd 
in  the  Jefuit  Lamberyille,  to  allure  their  chiefs  to 
a*  conference.  As  fton  as  they  arrived,  they  were 
put  in  irons,  embarked  at  Quebec,  and  fent  to  the 
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On  the  firft  report  of  this  treachery,  the  old  *  °  *  * 
men  fent  for  their  miffionary,  and  addrefled  him  in 
the  following  manner :  a  We  are  aythorifed  by 
"  every  motive  to  treat  you  as  an  enemy,  but  we 
cc  cannot  refolvp  to  do  it.  Your  heart  has  had  no 
"  fhftre  in  the  infult  that  has  been  put  upon  us ; 
"  and  it  would  be  unjufit  to  punilh  you  for  a 
"  crime  you  deteft  ftill  more  than  ourfelves.  But 
.  u  you  muft  leave  us.  Our  rafti  young  men  might 
"  confider  you  in  the  light  of  a  traitor,  who  has 
delivered  up  the  chiefs  of  our  nation  to  fhameful 
flavery."  After  .  this  fpeech,  thefe  favages, 
whom  die  Europeans  have  always  called  barba- 
rians! gave .  the  miffionary  fame  guides,  who  con- 
duced him  to  a  place  of  fafety ;  and  then  both 
parties  took  up  arms. 

The  French  preiently  fpread  terror  among  the 
Iroquois  bordering  upon  the  g^eat  lakes ;  but  De~ 
nonviile  had  neither  the  a&ivity  nor  the  expedition 
neceflary  to  improve  thefe  firft  fuccefles.  While 
he  was  taken  up  in  deliberating,  inftead  of  a&ing, 
the  campaign  was  clofed  without  the  acquisition  of 
any  perooaaent  advantage  This  increased  the 
boktaefs  of  the  Iroquois  who  lived  near  the  French 
.  fettlements,  where  they  repeatedly  committed  the 
moft  dreadful  ravages.  The  planters,  finding  their 
labours  destroyed  by  thefe  depredations,,  which 
deprived  them  of  the  means  of  repairing  the  da- 
mages they  had  fuftai&ed,  ardently  wished  for 
peace.  Denonville's  tamper  coincided  with  their 
wiflaes  *  but  k  was  no  eafy  matter  to  pacify  an  ene- 
my rendered  implacable  by  ill  ufage.  Lamber- 
ville,  who  ftill  maintained  his  former  afcendant 
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B  %v.  K  over  the"1*  ma(k  overtures  of  peace,  which  were 
-j  liftcncd  to. 

While  thefe  negoeiations  were  carrying  on,  a 
MachiaVel,  born  in  the  forefts,  known  by  the 
name  of  Le  Rat,  the  braveft,  the  moft  refolute,  the 
moft  intelligent  favage  ever  found  in  die  wilds  of 
North  America,  arrived  at  Fort  Frontenac  with 
a  choftn  band  of  Hiirons,  ftilly  determined  upon 
*  exploits  worthy  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired. 
He  was  told  that  a  treaty  was  a&ually  on  foot ;  that 
the  deputies  of  the  Iroquois  were  upon  the  road  to 
conclude  it  at  Montreal  j  and  that  it  would  be  an 
infult  upon  the  French  governor,  if  hoftifities 
fliould  be  carried  on  agalnft  a  nation  with  which 
they  were  negotiating  a  peace. 

Le  Rat,  piqued  that  the  French  fliould  thus 
enter  into  negociations  without  confulting  their 
allies,  refolved  to  punifh  them  for  their  preemp- 
tion. He  lay  in  wait  for  the  deputies,  feme  of 
whom  were  killed,  and  the  reft  taken  prifoners. 
When  the  latter  told  him  the  purport  of  their 
voyage,  he  feigned  the  greater  furprife,  as  Denon- 
ville,  he  faid,  had  lent  him  to  intercept  them. 
In  order  to  carry  on  the  deceit  more  fuceeftfully, 
he  immediately  releafed  them  all,  except  one, 
whom  he  pretended  to  keep,  to  replace  one  of  his 
Hurons  who  had  be6n  killed  in  the  fray.  He 
then  haftened  to  Michilliifiakinac,  where  he  pre- 
ferred his  prifoner  to  the  French  commandant, 
who,  not  knowing  that  Denonville  was  treating 
with  the  Iroquois,  caufed  the  unhappy  favage  to 
be  put  to  death.  Immediately  after  this,  Le  Rat 
fent  for  an  old  Iroquois,  who  had  long  been  a 
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prifoner  among  the  HWons,  and  gave  him  his  ■  ^°.  K 
liberty  to  go  and  acquaint  his  nation,  that,  while 
the  French  were  amufing  their  enemies  with  ne- 
gociatiOns>  they  continued  to  take  prifoners  and 
murder  them.  This  artifice,  worthy  of  the  moft 
infamous  European  policy,  fucceeded  as  the  fa- 
vage  Le  Rat  defired.  The  war  was  renewed  with 
greater  fury  than  ever,  and  lafted  the  longer,  ,a£ 
1  the  Englifli,  who  about  that  period  were  engaged 
in  a  conteft  with  France,  on  account  of  die  depo- 
fitton  of  James  II.  thought  it  their  intereft  to* 
make  an  alliance  with  the  Iroquois. 

Av  Englifli  fleet,  which  failed  from  Europe  in 
1690,  appeard  before  Quebec  in  October,  to 
lay  fiege  to  the  place.  They  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pe6t  but  a  faint  refiftance,  as.  the  favages  were 
to  make  a  powerful  diverflon,  to  draw  off  did 
principal  land-forces  of  the  colony.  But  they 
were  compelled  fhamefully  to  relinquifh  the  en- 
terprife,  after  having  fuftained  great  lofles.  The 
caufes  of  this  difappointment  merit  fome  dif- 
cuffion. 

When  the  Britifh  miniftry  projeded  the  reduc- 
tion of  Canada,  they  determined  that  the  land 
and  fea  forces  fhould  arrive  there  at  the  fame  time. 
This  wile  plan  was  executed  with  the  utmoft  ex- 
a&nels.  i.  As  the  ihips  were  failing  up  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  the  troops  marched  by  land;  in 
order  to  reach,  the  fcene  of  aftion  at  the  fame  in-* 
ftant  as.  the  fleet.  They  were  nearly  arrived, 
when  the  Iroquois,  who  conduced  and  fupported 
them,  'recollected  the  hazard  they  ran  in.  leading 
their  allies  to  the  conqueft  of  Quebec*    Situated 
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8  Q  o  *  u  wc  arc-  betwe*p  two  European  ntfipns*  ftici 
they  in  a  council  which  they  held*  each  powerful 
enough  to  deftroy  us,  both  intjerefted  in  ovr  de- 
ftru&ion,  when  they  no  longer  ftand  in  need  of 
our  afiiftance  i  what  better  nnieafure  can  we  take, 
than  to  prevent  the  one  from  being  vi&oriovut 
over  the  other  ?  Then  wUl  each  of  them  be  com- 
pelled to  court  our  alliance*  or  to  bribe  us  to  a 
fieutrality,  Thu  fyftenv  which  feemed  to  be 
dictated  by  the  fame  kind  of  deep  policy  as  that 
which  direfts  the  balance  of  Europe,  determined 
the  Iroquois  to  return  to  their  reipe&ive  homes 
under  various  pretences.  Their  defection  obliged 
the  Englifh  to  retreat  j  and  the  French,  now  in 
fecurity  .on  theit  lands,  united  all  their  forces  with 
as  much  unanimity  as  fucceft  for  the  defence  of 
their  capital. 

The  Iroquois,  from  motives  of  policy,  ftifled 
their  reientment  againft  the  French,  and  were  at* 
tached  rather  to  the  name  than  to  the  interefts  of 
England..  Thefe  two  European  powers,  that- 
fore,  irreconcileable  rivals  to  each  other,  but  Se- 
parated by  the  territory  of  a  favage  nation*  equally 
apprehenfivc  of  the  fuperiority  of  cither,  were 
prevented  from  doing  each  cither  fo  much  injury 
as  they  could  have  ftitiacd.  The  war  was  carried 
on  merely  by  a  few  depredations,  fatal  to  the 
colonifts,  but  of  little  confequencc  to  the  fe- 
vcral  nations  concerned  in  them,  During  the 
fcene  of  cruelties  exercifed  by  the  feveral  patties 
of  Englifh  and  Iroquois,  French  and  Hurena, 
whofe  ravages  extended  one  hundred  leagues 
from  home,  fbnie  a&ions  were  perfoitned,  *fcktt 

feemed 
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feeqted  to  render  human  nature  fuperior  to  fuch  B  00  k 
cncrmkie?. 

Some  French  and  Indians  having  joifted  in  an 
expedition  that  required  a  long  march,  their  pro-< 
vifions  "began  to  fail.  The  Hurons  caught  plenty 
of  game,,  and  always  offered  fome  to  the  French, 
who  were  not  fuch  fldlful  huntfmen.  The  latfetf 
would  have  declined  accepting  this  generous  offer  % 
Ten  Jhafe  with  us  the  fatigue*  of  war;  faid  fhd 
lavages ;  it  is  but  reafonable  that  we  fbould  fhari 
with  yen  the  necejirits  of  lift  \  we  Jbould  not  be  men 
if  we  aSed  otberwije  with  men.  If  fimilar  inftances 
of  magnanimity  may  have  fometimes  occurred 
among  Europeans,  the  following  is  peculiar  to 
lavages. 

A  party  of  Iroquois  being  informed  that  a 
party  of  the.  French  and  their  allies  were  ad- 
vancing with  fuperior  forces,  they  fled  with  preci- 
pitation. They  were  headed  by  Onontague,  who 
was  a  hundred  years  old.  He  fcorned  to  fly  with 
the  reft,  and  chofe  rather  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy ;  though  he  had  nothing  to  expeft  but 
exquifite  torments.  What  a  ipe&acle  to  fee  four 
hundred  barbarians  eager  in  tormenting  an  old 
man;  who,  far  from  complaining,  treated  the 
French  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  and  upbraided 
the  Hurons  with  having  ftooped  to  be  the  flavea 
of thofe  vile  Europeans!  One  of  his  tormentors, 
provoked  at  his  inveftives,  ftabbed  him  in  three 
places,  to  put  an  end  to  his  repeated  infults. 
ffjfa*  doft  wn$ng>  feid  Onontague  calmly  to  him, 
tojbertc*  my  life  3  thou  wouldft  have  bad  more  time 
to  learn  to  die  like  a  man.    And  -are  thefc  die  men 

whom 
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B  x^  K  ^om  **  French.  a«d  EngU&'have  bcenconfpir-i 
i_  rj-i  _j  ing  to  extirpate  for  a  century  pad:  ?    But,  perhaps, 
they  would  be  a{h?ifted  t<J  live  among  fiich  models 
of  heroifnp  and  magnanimity. 

The  peace  of  Ryfwick  put  a  fudden  end  to  die 
calamines  of  Europe  and  the  hoftilities  in  Ame- 
rica. The  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as 
the  French  and  Englilh,  were  fcnfible  that  they 
required  a  long  continuance  of  peace,  to  repair 
the  loffes  they  had  fuftained  in  war.  The  Indians 
began  to  recover  themfelves*  the  Europeans  re- 
fumed  their  .laboyrs*  an£  the  fur  trade,  the  firft 
that  could  be  entered  into  with  a  nation  of  huntf- 
mcn>  was.  more  firmly  eftabliihcd, 
Tfcefanarc  Before  the  difcovery  of  Canada,  the  fbrefts 
!k^cfDthV  with  which  ir  was  ovef-run  wafe  Uttle  more  than 
u^Z  *e  extenftve  haynt  of  -wild  beafts,  which  had 
IfcTwuII?  multiplied  prodigiouQy;  becaufe  the  few  men 
'  who  lived  in  thofe  deferts  having  no  flocks  or 
tame  animals,  left  more  room  and  more  food  for 
fuch  as  were  wandering  and  free  like  themfelves. 
If  the  nature  of  the  climate  did  not  afford  an  infi- 
nite variety,  each  fpecies  produced,  at  kaft,  a 
multitude  of  individuals.  But  they  at  laft  paid 
tribute  to  the  fovereignty  of  v  man,  that  ccud 
power  which  hath  always  been  exercifed  in  a  man- 
ner fo  fatal  tQ  every  living-  creature.  Having 
neither  arts  nor  husbandry  to  employ  them,  the 
lavages  fed  and  clothed  themfelves  entirely  with 
the  wild  beafts  they  destroyed.  As  fooh  as  luxury 
had  led  us  to  make  ufe  of  their  fkins,  the  natives 
waged  a  perpetual  war  againft  them ;  which  tas 
the  more  aftive,  as  it  procured  them  pteaty, 

and 
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and  a  variety  of  gratifications  which  they  were  B'  °  °  K 
unaccuftomed  to;  and  the  more  deftru&ive,  as 
they  had  adopted  die  ufe  of  our  fire- tons.  This 
fatal  induftry  exercifed  in  the  woods  of  Canada, 
occasioned  a  great  quantity  and  prodigious  variety 
of  furs  to  be  brought  into  the  ports  of-  France  j 
fbme  of  which  were  confumed  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  reft  difpofed  of  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. Moft  of  thefe  furs  were  already  known*  in 
Europe;  they  eame  from  the  northern  parts  of 
our  hemilphere,  but  in  too  finall  quantities  to? 
fupply  a  general  demand.  Caprice  and  novelty 
have  made  them  more  or  lefs  in  fafhion,  fince 
it  has  been  found  to  be  for  the  intereft  of  the 
American  colonies  that  they  fhould  be  valued  in 
the  mother-countries.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  fome  account  of  thofe  that  are  ftill  ia 

requeft.    ' 

«  The  otter  is  a  voracious  animal,  which  runs  or 
fwims  along  the  banks  of  the  lakes'  or  rivers,  com- 
monly lives  upon  fi(h,  and  when  that  fails,  wiH 
feed  upon  grafs,  or  the  rind  of  aquatic  plants. 
From  his  manner  and  place  of  living  he  has  been 
ranked  amongft  amphibious  animals,  who  can 
equally  live  in  the  air  and  under  water ;  but  im- 
properly, fince  the  otter,  like  all  other  land  ani- 
mals, cannot  live  without  refpiration.  He  is  found 
in  all  thofe  countries  which  abound  in  water,  and 
are  temperate,  but  is  more  common  and  much 
larger  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  His  hair 
is  no  where  fo  black  or  fo  fine ;  a  circumftance  the 
more  fatal  to  him,  as  it  expofes  him  more  to  the 
purfuits  of  man. 
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Thk  pole-cat  is  in  equal  eftimation  among  the 
Canadian  huntfmen.;  There  are  three  fperiea  of 
this  animal ;  the  firft  is  the  common  pole-cat  5  tht 
fecood  is  called  the  mink*  and  the  third,  the  (link- 
ing pole-cat,  becaufe  his  urine,  which  he  voids  in 
hi*  fright  when  he  is  purfyed,  is  fo  ofienfive,  that 
if;infe#s  the  air  it  a  great  diftance.  Their  hair 
is  darker,  more  glojfy,  and  more  filky  than  in 
Europe, 

Evbk  the  rat  in  North  America  is  valuable  for 
his  (kin.  There  are  two  forts  especially  whafc 
fldn  is  an  article  of  trade.  The  one,  which  is 
called  the  Opoifom,  is  twice  as  large  as  an  Euro- 
pean rat.  His  hair  is  commonly  of  a  fijver  greyj 
ibmetimes  of  a  clear  white.  The  female  has  a  bag 
under  her  belly,  which  (he  can  open  aqd  (hut  at 
pkafure.  When  (he  is  purfued,  (he  puts  her 
young  ones  into  this  bag,  and  runs  away  with 
them.  The  other,  which  is  called  the  mufk-rat, 
becaufc  his  tefticles  contain  muflfe  has  all  the  cha~ 
ra&criftic  qualities  of  the  beaver,  of  which  he  feems 
to  be  a  diminutive  and  his  (kin  is  employed  for  the 
fame  purpofes. 

The  ermine,  which  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
fquirrel,  but  not  quite  fo  long,  has  the  (arae 
lively  eyes,  keen  look,  and  his  motions  are  fo 
quick  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  them.  The  dp 
of  his  long  and  bufhy  tail  is  as  black  as  jet. 
His  hair,  which  is  yellow  as  gold  in  fummer, 
turns  as  white  as  fnow  in  winter.  This  lively 
and  light  animal  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  Cana- 
da! but,  though  Jmalkr  than  the  SaWe,  is  not  lb 
common. 

Thz 
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•  The  martin  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  cold  B  *  °  * 
countries,  in  the  Centre  of  the  forefts,  far  from  all 
habitations,  is  a  beaft  of  prey,  and  live*  upon 
birds.  Though  it  is  but  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  it 
leaves  prints  on  the  fhow,  that  appear  to  be  the 
fbotfteps  of  a  very  large  animal  *  becaufe  it  always 
jumps  along,  and  leaves  the  marks  of  both  feet 
together.  Its  fur  is  much  efteemed,  though  far 
inferior  to  that  Ipecies  which  is  diftinguifhed  by 
die  name  of  the  Sable.  This  is  of  a  ihining 
black.  The  fined  among  them  are  thofe  whofo 
ikin  is  the  moft  brown,  and  reaches  along  the 
back  quite  to  die  tip  of  the  tail.  The  martins 
(eldom  quit  die  inmoft  rcceffes  of  their  impene^ 
trabk  wo6d9  more  than  once  in  two  or  three 
years.  The  natives  think  it  portends  a  good 
winter  s  that  is,  a  great  quantity  of  fnow,  and 
confequdmly  good  fport. 

The  Animal  which  the  ancients  called  Lynx, 
known  in  Siberia  by  the  name  of  the  Ounce,  is 
only  called  the  wild-cat  in  Canada,  where  it  i$ 
fmaller  than  in  our  hemifphere.  This  animal,  to 
whom  vulgar  error  would  not  have  attributed  very 
piercing  eyes,  if  he  were  not  endowed  with  thi 
faculty  of  fe&ng,  hearing,  and  fmelling  at  a 
diftarice,  lives  upon  what  game  he  can  catch; 
which  he  purfues  to  the  very  tops  of  the  tallcft 
trees.  His  fleih  is  known  to  be  very  white  and 
well  flavoured  *  but  he  is  hunted  chiefly  for  the 
fake  of  his  ikin;  tht  hair  of  which  is  very  long) 
and  Qf  a  fine  light  grey,  but  Ids  efteemed  than 
that  of  the  fo*,  j 

*  ThiJ 
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This  carnivorous  and  mifchievous  animal  i4  a 
native  of  the  frozen  climates,  where  nature  afford- 
ing few  vegetables,  feems  to  tompcl  aU  fl«T«™»i« 
to  eat  one  another.  In  warmer  climates  he  has 
loft  much  of  his  original  beauty,  and  his  fur  is  doc 
(b  fine.  In  the  north,  it  has  remained  long,  firft, 
and  full,  ibmetimes  white,  fometimes  brown,  and 
often  red  or  fandy.  The  fineft  of  any  is  that 
which  is  black ;  but  this  is  more  fcarce  in  Canada 
than  in  Mufcovy,  which  lies  further  north,  and  is 
not  fo  damp.  .:    " 

Bbside  thefe  fmaller  furs,  North  America  fbp- 
plies  us  with  fkins  of  the  ftag,  die  deer,  and  tiie 
roe-buck;  of  the  mooze-deer,  called  there  Cari- 
bou ;  and  of  the  elk*  which  is  called  OrignaL 
Thefe  two  laft  kinds,  which  in  our  hemifphere 
are  only  found  towards  the  polar  circle,  the  elk 
on  this  fide,  and  the  mooze-deer  beyond,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  America  in  more  fbuthera  lati- 
tudes. This  may  be  owen  to  the  cold  being  more 
intenfe  in  America,  from  Angular  caufes  which 
make  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  nature  j 
or  it  may  poffibly  arife  from  thefe  frefh  lands  being 
lefs  frequented  by  deftrufiive  man.  Their  ftrong, 
foft,  and  warm  fkins  make  excellent  garments, 
which  are  very  light.  All  thefe  animals  are  hunt- 
ed by  the  Europeans;  but  the  favages  have  .re- 
ferred the  chace  of  the  bear,  to  themfelves,  it  be- 
iog  their  favourite  fport,  and  beft  adapted  to  their 
warlike  manners,  their  ftrength,  and  their  bravery; 
and  efpecially  to  their  wants. 
%  In  a  cold  and  fevere  climate,  the  bear,  is-moft 
commonly  black.    As  he  is  rather  fhy  than  fiercer 

iflftead 
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ioftead  of  a  cavern,  •  he  chufes  ifor  his  lurking-  B  °  °  * 
place  the  hallow  rotteft  trunk  -of  an  old  tree,  i_  -r-_j 
There  he  fixes  himfelf  in  winter,  as  high  as  he 
can  climb-  As  he  is  very  fat  at  the  ^nd  of  autumn, 
wry  much  covered  with  hair,  takes  no  exercife, 
and  is  almoft  always  afleep,  he  mult  lofc  but  little 
by  pcrfpiration,  and  consequently  muft  feldom 
want  to  go  abroad  in  queft  of  food.  But  he  is 
forced  out  of.  his  retreat  by  its  being  fet  fire  to ; 
and. as  loon  as  he  attempts  to  come* down,  he  falls 
under  a  fbower  of  arrows  before  he  can  reach  the 
ground.  The  Indians  feed  upon  his  flefh,  rub 
themfelves  with  his  greafe,  and  clothe  themfelves 
ijith  his.  fkin.  Such  was  the  defign  of  their  pur- 
fuit  after  the  bear,  when  a  new  intereft  dire&ed 
them. towards  the  beaver. 

This  animal  pofieffes  all  the  friendly  difpofi-  Figure  of 
tions  fit  for  fociety,  without  being  fubjedt,  as  we  jl&iu-' 
are,  to  the  vices  or  misfortunes  attendant  upon  it.  %^™fW* 
Formed  by  nature  for  focial  life,  he  is  endowed  TOMBem, 
with  an  inftinft  adapted  to  the  prefervation  and 
propagation  of  his  fpecies.     This  animal,  whole 
tender  plaintive  accents,  and  whofe  ftriking  ex- 
ample, draw  tears  of  admiration  and  pity  from  the 
humane  philofopher,   who  contemplates  his   life 
and  manners;   this  harmlcfs  animal,  who  never 
hurts  any  living  creature,  neither  carnivorous  nor 
fanguinary,  is  become  the  obje&  of  man's  mod 
earneft  purfuit,  and  die  one  which  the  lavages- 
hunt  after  with  the  greateft  eagernefs  and  cruelty : 
a  circumftance  owen  to-  the  unmerciful  rapaciouf-* 
oeft  of  the  moft  pofifhed  nations  of  Europe. 

Thi 
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B  %£  K     Thb  beaver  is  about  three  or  four  feet 

but  his  weight  amounts  to  forty  or  fixty  pounds 
which  is  the  coniequenee  of  the  kigeneb  of  his 
mufdes.  His  head,  which  he  carried  downwards, 
js  like  that  of  a  tat,  and  his  back  raifed  in  an  arch 
above  it  like  that  of  a  moufc,  Lucretius  has 
obferved,  not  that  man  has  hands  given  him  to 
make  ufe  of  them,  but  that  he  had  hands  gives 
him,  and  has  made  ufe  of  them.  Thus  the  bea- 
ver has  webs  at  his  hinder  feet,  and  he  fwims  with 
them.  The  toes  of  his  fhre+fcet  are  feparate,  and 
anfwer  the  purpofc  of  hands ;  the  tail,  which  a 
flat,  oval,  and  covered  with  fades,  he  ufe*  to 
carry  loads  and  to  work  with  \  he  has  four  (harp 
incifbr*  or  cutting  teeth,  which  ferve  him  inftead 
of  carpenter's  tools.  All  thefe  inftruments,  which 
-  are  in  a  manner  ufeleft  while  he  lives  alone,  and 
do  not  then  diftirtguifh  him  from  other  animals, 
are  of  infinite  fervice  when  he  lives  in  fociety,  and 
enable  him  to  difplay  a  degree  of  ingenuity  fuperior 
to  all  inftinft. 

Without  paffions,  without  a  defire  of  doing 
injury  to  any,  and  without  craft,  when  he  does  noc 
live  in  foeiety,  he  fcarccly  ventures  to  defend 
himfelf.  He  never  bites  unlets  he  be  caught. 
But  in  the  fecial  ftate,  in  lieu  of  weapons,  be  has  a 
variety  of  contrivances  to  fecure  himfelf  Without 
fighting,  and  to  live  without  committing  or  filter- 
ing any  injury.  This  peaceable  and  even  tame 
aniifrd  is  heverthelefs  independent;  he  is  a  Have 
to  none,  becaufe  all  his  wants  are  Supplied  by  him- 
felf: he  enters  into  foeiety,  but  wilt*  not  fcrve^ 
.  .  •  nor 
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tWtApefrtit  pretend! tor  command:  ang  all  his  la-  *  &o  * 
btam  mb  diredesLby  sdatttrrnffinft; 
v  It ishhr^obnifiioniwitttt of  fuhfiftence  *nd  pro- 
pagttiosrthtt  caMsthe  beavers  home,  and  coiled* 
cbeov  ttgrthe*  ur  *&rnm«r  to  build  their  towns 
ogainft  uiinter/  As  early  as  June  or  July,  they 
come  in  from  aH  quarters*  and  aflenible,  to  the 
number  of  two  or  thttte  hundred  $  but  always  by 
the*  water-fide,  becaufc  thefe  republicans  are  to 
live  on  the  water,  to  fecure  themfelvcs  from  inva- 
sion. Sometimes  they  give  the  preference  to  (tin 
Jakes  ia-  unfrequented  diilri&s,  becaufe  there  the 
waters  /are  alwayi  •  at  an  equal  height.  When 
they  find*  no  pools  of Handing*  water,  they  make 
one  in  the  fridft  of  rivers  or  flxeams,  by  means 
of  a  cau&way  or  dam.  The  very  plan  of  this 
contrivance  kiipliet  fiKh  -a  amplication  of  ideas, 
as  ou*  fliort-fighted  reafon  would  be  apt  to  think 
above  any  capacity  but  that  of  an  intelligent 
being.  The  firft  thing  to  be  ereded  is  a  pile  a 
hundred  feet  long,!  and  twelve  feet  thick  at  the 
bafis,  which  ihelves  atoay  to  two  or  three  feet  in 
a  (lepe  anfwerable  to  die  depth  of  the  waters. 
To  fave  work,  or  to  facilitate  their  labour,  they 
chufe\die  Ihafloweft  part  of  the  river.  If  they 
fed  a  large  tree  by -the  water-fide,  they  fell  it,  fo 
that  it  falls  acrofs  the  ftream.  If  it  fhould  be 
Wger  in  circumference  than  a  man's  body,  they 
law  it  through,  or  rather  gnaw  the  foot  with  their 
feur  (harp  teeth.  The  branches  are  foon  lopped 
Off  by  thefe  induftrious  workmen,  who  want  to 
fatfhion  it  into  a  beam.  A  number  of  fmaller 
trees  are  felled  and  prepared  for  die  intended  pile. 
Vot.  VI.  K  k  Some 
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1  xv.  K  Somc  draS  ****  tree$  *  **  riter-fide,  ocbcrt 
fwim  over  with  them  to  the  place  where  the  cwfe* 

way  is  to  be  railed.  But  the  queftkm  is,  how 
thefe  animals  are  to  fink  them  in  die  water 
with  the  afliftance  only  of  their  teeth,  tail,  and 
feet :  their  contrivance  is  this.  With  their  nails 
they  dig  a  hole  in  the  gitound,  or  at  the  bottom 
•f  the  water.  With  their  paeth  they  reft  the  large 
end  of  the  flake  againft  the  bank  of  the  river,  or 
againft  the  great  beam  that  lies  acrofs.  With 
their  feet  they  raife  the  flake,  and  fink  it  with  the 
Jharp  end  downwards  into  the  hole,  where  it 
Hands  upright.  With  their  tails  they  make  mor- 
tar, with  which  they  fill  up  all  the  vacancies  be- 
tween the  flakes,  which  ate  bound  together  with 
twilled  boughs;  and  thus -the  pile  is  conftru£led« 
The.  Hope  of  the  dam  is  oppofite  to  the  current, 
to  break  more  effe&ually  die  force  of  the  water 
by  a  gradual  refiflance,  and  the  flakes  are  driven 
in  obliquely,  in  proportion  to  the  inclination  of 
the  plane.  The  flakes  are  planted  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  fide  where  the  water  is  to  fall ;  and, 
in  order  to  open  a  drain  which  may  leflen  the 
effeft  of  the  flope  and  weight  of  the  caufeway, 
they  make  two  or  three  openings  at  the  top  of  it, 
by  which  part  of  the  waters  of  the  river  may  run 
off. 

Whin  this  work  is  finifhed  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  republic,  every  member  confiders  of. a 
lodging  for  himfelf.  Each  company  builds  a  hut 
in  the  water  upon  the  pile.  Thefe  huts  afe  from 
four  to  ten  feet  i#  diaixleter,  upon  an  oval  or 
round  fpot.  Some  are  two  or  three  ftories  high, 
t  according 
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according  to  the  number  of  families  or  houfeholds. 
Each  hut  contains  at  leaft  two  or  three,  and  fbme 
ten  or  fifteen.  The*  wails,  whether  high  or  low, 
are  about  two  feet  thick,  and  are  all  arched  at  the 
top,  and  perfe&ly  neat  and  folid  both  'within  and 
without.  They  arc  varnHhed  with  a  kind  of 
ftucco,  impenetrable  bjr  the  water  and  by  the  ex- 
ternal air.  Every  apartment  has  two  openings,  one 
on  the  land  fide,  to*  enable  the  beavers  to  go  out 
and  fetch  provifions ;  the  other  on  the  fide  next 
die  ftreapn,  to  facilitate  their  efcape  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  that  is,  of  man,  the  de- 
ftroyer  .of  cities  and  coounofcwealths.  The  win- 
dow of  the  houfe  opens  to  die  water.  There  they 
take  the  frefh  air  in.  the  day-time,  plunged  into 
the  river  up  to  their  middle.  In  winter  it  ferves 
to  fence  them  againft  the  ice,  which  colkfts  to 
the  thicknefs  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  fhel£  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  ice  from  flopping  up  this 
window,  refts  updn  two  ftakes  that  Hope  fo  as  to 
carry  off  the  water  from  the  houfe,  and  leave  an 
outlet  to  efcape,  or  to  go  aqd  fwim  under  the  ice. 
The  infide  of  the  houfe  has  no  other  furniture  th*a 
a  flooring  of  grate,  covered  with  the  boughs  of 
the  fir-tree.  No  filth  of  any  kind  is  ever  feen  in 
thefe  apartments. 

Th£  materials  for  thefe  buildings  are  always  to 
be  found  in  their  neighbourhood.  Thefe  are 
alders,  poplars,  and  other  trees,  delighting  in 
watery  places,  as  thefe  republicans  do  who  build 
their  apartments  of  them.  Thefe  citizens  have 
die  fatisfa&on,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  firfhion 
the  wood,  to  nourifli  themfehrcs  whh  it*    Like 
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*  *£  *  certain  favdges  of  the  frozcd  ocean,  bey  eat  the 
bark  The. lavages,  indeed,  do  not  like  it.  till  it 
is  dried,  founded*  and  properly  [dreflfed ;  Wboreas 
the  heavers  chew  it,  and  fuck  it  when  it  is  quite 
green.  ... 

Provisions  of  batik,  and  tender  twigs. ate  bid 
up  in  ftparate  ftorehotifefr  for  every:  Jnifc  pro* 
pomoflable  to  the  nUffltar  of  its  inhabitants. 
Every  beaver  knows  his  own  ftonehokfe,  and  not 
one. of  them  fteals  from  that  of  his  ;  neighbour. 
Each  party  live  in  their  own  habitation,  .and  arc 
contented  with  k,  though  jealous  of  the  property 
they  have  acquitted  in  it  by  their  labour.  The 
provifi&ns  -of  the  community  are  colle&ed  and 
expended  without  any  ooitteft.  They  are  farisfied 
with  that  fimple  food  which  their  labovnr  prepares 
fbi-  them,  "the  only  pafliortthey  have,  is  that  of 
-conjugal affe&ibiH  the  bafis  and  end  of  which  is 
the-inCreafe  of  their  fpecies* 
*  Two  of  thefe  animals,  matched  together  and 
united  by  inclination  and  Reciprocal  choice,  after 
being  acquainted  with  each  other  by  being  mu- 
tually -employed  in  the  public  labours  during 
Ae  fummer-tnonths,  agree  to  pafs  the  winter  to- 
gether/ -They*  prepare  for  this  by  th6  ftock  of 
provifions  they  lay  up  in  September.  The  happy 
couplif  retire  into  their  hut  in  the  autumnal  feafon, 
tthich  is  iiot  *lels>' favourable  to  love  than  the 
fpriifg.-  If -cite  fcafon  of  flowers  invite'  the  birds 
of  the  fky  to  propagate  in  the  woddsi  the  feafon 
of  fruits,  perhaps,-  excites  •  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  as  powerfully  to  the  reproduction  of 
their  fpeeies.     The  winter  at  kaft  gives  Jeifure- 
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for  amorous  ptrriuits,  and  in  this  circdmftancc  B  ^  K 
compenfates  the  advantages  of .  other  feafons. 
The  couple  then  never  quit  each-  othrir.  Ttieir 
whole  time  is  conftcrafed  to  'love;  from  which 
neither  labour  nor  any  other  objbft  can.  divert 
them.  The  females  cdnceive,  and  bear  the  en- 
dearing  pledges  of  this  urihrerfal  paflkm  of  nature. 
If  fome  funfhxny  day  fhouki  chance  to  enliven 
this  melancholy  fcafon,  the  happy  couple  go  out 
of  ihttt  hut>  'to.  walk  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  or  the  river>  there  to  cat  fome  frelh  barkj 
and.  to  breathe  the  lalutary  exhalations  of  the 
earth. .  Towards  the  end  of  winter,  however,  the 
mothers  bring  forth  their  young  ones,  lyhich  have 
been  conceived  in  autumn;  and  while  the  father 
ranges  all  the  woods,  allured  by  the  iwect*  of  the 
ipring,  leaving  to  his  little  family  the  room  he 
took  up  in  his  narrow  cell,  the  mother  fockles 
and  nuriea  them,*  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  $ 
then  (he  takes  them  out  along  with  her  in  her .  ex- 
curfions,  in  fearch  of  cray  and  other  filh,  and 
green  bark,  to  recruit  her  own  ftrength,  and  to 
feed  them,  till  the  feafon  of  labour  returns. 

Thus  doth  this  republic  live  in  ibcieties,  which 
might  diftantly  be  compared  to  a  large  Carthu- 
fian  convent.  But  they  have  only  the  •  appearance 
of  it ;  and  if  happinefs  may  be  laid  to  dwell  in 
thefe  two  forts  of  communities,  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged that  it  is  by  very  oppofite  means; 
0hce,-  in  the  former,  happinefs  confifbr  in  follow- 
ing nature;  while  in  the  latter,  it  confifts  in 
thwarting  and  deftroying  her.  But  man,  in  his 
folly,  thinks  he  has  found  out  the.  path  of  wit 
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1  xv!  *  ^om*  A  number  of  perfons  live  together  in  a 
kind  of  fodety,  which  precludes  for  em  all  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  two  fates.  The  men  and 
the  women  are  placed  fat  diftinft  cells,  where, 
to  make  them  happy,  nothing  more  would  be  re- 
quired than  that  they  lhould  live  together.  There 
they  confume  their  beft  days,  in  ftifiing,  or  in 
execrating  the  propenfity  that  attra&s  them  tn 
each  other,  even  through  the  prifons  and  grates 
of  iron,  which  have  been  raifed  to  prevent  them 
from  indulging  every  tender  -aAd  innocent  emotion 
of  the  heart.  Can  ahy  thing  be  more  injurious, 
as  well  as  inhuman,  than  thefe  gloomy  and  fero- 
cious inftitutions,  which  deprive  man  of  his  na- 
ture, and  render  him  ftupid  and  filly,  under  pre* 
tence  of  making  him  fimilar  to  angels  ?  God  of 
Nature !  It  is  at  thy  tribunal  that  we  mull:  ap- 
peal againft  all  thofe  laws  which  injure  die  moft 
beautiful  among  thy  works,  by  condemning  them 
to  a  ftate  of  fterility,  contrary  ta  thine  own  inftitu- 
tions !  For  art  thou  not  a  truly  plaftic  and  fruitful 
Being;  thou  who  hath  created  man  from  no- 
thing, and  taken  him  out  of  chaos;  thou,  who 
doth  continually  caufe  life  to  be  renewed  even 
from  death  itfelf?  Who  is  it  that  beft  fings 
forth  thy  praifes,  the  folitary  being  who  difturbs 
the  filence  of  the  night  to  celebrate  thee  among  the 
tombs,  or  the  happy  people  who  glorify  thee,  iq 
perpetuating  the  wonders  of  thy  works  ? 

Such  is  the  fyftem  of  the  republican,  inr 
duftrious,  intelligent  beaver,  flailed  in  arehite&ure, 
provident  and  fyftematical  in  its  plans  of  police 
#4  fociety,  whofe  gentle  and  inftru&ive  manners 
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we  have  been  defcribing.  Happy,  if  his  coat  did  *  ^  * 
not  tempt  mercilefs  and  favage  man  to  deftroy  his 
imildings  and  his  race.  It  has  frequently  hap- 
pened, when  the  Americans  have  demolished  die 
ftttlements  of  the  beavers,  that  thofe  indefatigable 
journals  have  had  the  refolution  to  rebuild  them  in 
the  very  fame  fituation  for  feveral  fummers  fuccef- 
fively.  The  winter  is  the  time  for  attacking  them. 
Experience  then  warns  them  of  their  danger.  At 
the  approach  of  die  huntfmen,  one  of  them  ftrikes 
a  hard  ftroke  with  his  tali  upon  the  water  j  this 
fignal  fpreads  a  general  alarm  throughout  all  the 
huts  of  the  commonwealth,  and  every  one  tries 
to  fave  himfelf  under  the,  ice.  But  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  efcape  all  the  {hares  that  are  laid  for  this 
harmlefs  tribe. 

Sometimes  the  huntfmen  lie  in  wait  for  them ; 
but  as  thefc  animals  fee  and  hear  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, it  feldom  happens  that  they  ate  fhot  by  the 
water-fide,  and  they  never  venture  fo  far  upon 
land  as  to  be  caught  by  furprife.  If  the  beaver 
be  wounded  before  he  takes  to  the  water, .  he  has 
always. time  enough  to  plunge  in;  and,  if  he  dies 
afterwards,  he  is  loft,  becaufe  he  finks,  and  never 
lifts  again. 

A  more  certain  way  of  catching  beavers  is,  by 
laying  traps  in  the  woods,  where  they  eat  the  ten- 
der bark  of  young  trees.  Thefe  traps  are  baited 
with  frefh  flips  of  wood,  ai)d  as  fogn  as  the  beavers 
touch  them*  a  great  weight  falls  and  cruihes  their 
loins.  The  man,  who  is  concealed  near  the  place, 
haftens  to  it,  feizes  the  animal,  and  having  killed 
it,  carries  it  off, 
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*  xv*  K     There  are  other  methods  more,  commonly  and 
fuccefsfully  pra&ifed.     The  huts  are  fcmetime* 
attacked,  in  order  to  driye  out  th$  inhabitants* 
who  are  watched  at  the  edges  of  the  holes  that 
have  been  bored  in  the  ice,  wbftre  they  cannot 
avoid  coming  to  take  in  freflh  air.    The  inftant 
they  appear,  they.<  are  killed.    At  other  times,  the 
animal,  driven  out  of  his  retreat,  is  entangled  in 
the  nets,  fpread  for  fome  toifes  round  his  hut,  the 
ice  being  broken  for  that  purpofe.    If  the  whole 
colony  is  to  be  taken  at  once,  inftcad  of  breaking 
.down   the  fluices  to   drown   the   inhabitants,    a 
fchemc  that  might,  perhaps,  be  tried  with  efieft 
in  Holland,  the  caufeway  is  opened,  in  order  to 
drain,  off  the  water  from  the  pool  where  the  beavers 
live.     When  they  are  thus  left  dry,  defencekfs* 
and  unable  to  efcape,  .they  may  be  caught  at  plea- 
fur  e,  and  deftroyed  at  any  time;    but  cafe  is 
always  taken  to  leave  a  fufficient  number  of  males 
and  females  to  preferve  the  breed  -,  an  a£t  of  ge- 
nerality  which   in    reality   proceed?    only  from 
avarice.     The  cruel  forefight  of  man  only  fparea 
a  few,  in  order  to  have  the  more  to  deftroy.   The 
beaver,  whofe  plaintive  cry  feems  to  implore  his 
clemency  and  pity,  finds  in  the  favagt,  rendered 
cruel    by  the    Europeans,    only   an   implacable 
enemy,  whofe  enterprifes  are  undertaken,  not  fa 
much  to  fupply  his  own  wants,  as  to  furnifh  fuper* 
fluities  to  another  world* 

If  we  compare  the  manners^  the  police,  ?nd  the 
induftry  of  the  beavers,  with  the  wandering  life  of 
the  favages  of  Canada  $  we  fhall  be  inclined  to 

admit,  making  allowance  for  the  fuperierfcy  of 
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man's  faculties,  above  thrfe  of  aftimals,  that  the*  o  o* 
l^verwas  nfcuch  further  advanced  >»  {he  am  of 
jjbciftl  Ike,  than  His  vpur&er,  when  die  Europeans 
fir  ft"  brought  theif  talents  and  improvements  .tar 
North-America,      •       •    •  -       .  ; 

.  The  beaver;  an  older  inhabitant  of  iftat  woflti 
than  man,  and  the  quiet  poflfeflbf  of  regions  fo 
well  adapted  to  Jus  fpecies,  had  employed  that 
tranquillity  he  had  enjoyed  for  many  ages,  ht  the 
improvement  of  hia  faculties.  In  6ur  hemifpherei 
man  has  feized  upon  the  moft  w&olefome  and 
fertile  regions,  and  has  driven  out  or  fubdued  all 
other  animals*  If  the  bee  and  the  ant  have  pre- 
(erved  their  laws. and  government  from  thejea- 
iotip  and  deftru&i  ve  dominion  of  tyrant  man,  it 
had  been  owen  to  the  fmattnefi  of  their  fize.  It 
is  thus  we  fee  fome  republics  in  Europe,  without 
iplendetor  or ,  ftrtngth,  maintain  themfdves  by 
their  Very  weaknefs,  iq  the  midft  of  vaft  monar- 
chies, which  muft  faoner  or  later  fwallow  them 
up.  But  die '  focial  quadrupeds,  banifhed  into 
uninhabited  climates,  unfit  for  their  increafcr, 
have  been  unconnected  in  ail  places,  incapable 
of  uniting  into  a  community,  or  of  improving 
their  natural  fagpeity*  while  man,  who  lias  re- 
duced them  to  that  precarious  ftate,  exults  in 
their  degradation,  and.  lets  a  high  value  on  that 
fuperidr  nature  and  thofe  rational  powers,  which 
constitute  a  perpetual  diftin&ion  between  his 
fpecies  and  all  others. 

Brutes,  we  are  told,  bring  nothing  to  perfect 
tion:  their  .operations,  therefore,  can  only  be  me- 
chawcai,  and  do  nut  imply  any  principle  flmilar 

to 
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*  xv*  K  **  t*rat  w^^  a^uates  n»n.    Without  exanrirtirfg 
in  what  perfe&hm  confifts*    whether  the  moft 
civilized  being  be  in  reality  the  moft  perfect; 
whether  he  does  not  lofe  in  the  property  of  his 
perfon    what  he  acquires  in   the   property   of 
things  j  or,  whether  what  is  added  to  his  enjoy- 
ments is  not  lb  much  fubtra&ed  from  his  dura- 
tion :    it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  beaver, 
which  in  Europe  is  a  wandering,  fblitary,  timo- 
rous and  ftupid  animal,  was  in  Canada  acquaint* 
ed  with  civil  ai£l  domeftic  government;    knew 
tow  to  diftinguifh  the  proper  feafons  for  labour 
and  reft,  was  acquainted  with  fome  rules  of  archi- 
tecture, and  with  the  curious  and  learned  art  of 
conftru&ing  dikes;   yet  he  had  attained  to  this 
degree  of  improvement  with  feeble  and  imperfeft 
tools.    He  can  hardly  lee  the  work  he  performs 
with  his  tail.    His  teeth,  which  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofes  of  a  variety  of  tools,  are  circular,  and  con- 
fined by  the  lips.     Man,  on  the  contrary,  with 
hands  fit  for  every  purpofc,  hath  in  this  Angle  or- 
gan of  the  touch  ail  the  combined  powers  of 
ftrength  and  dexterity.    Is  it  not  to  this  advantage 
of  organization  that  he  owes  the  fupcriority  of 
his  fpecies  above  all  others  ?     It  is  not  becaufe 
his  eyes  are  turned  toward  heaven,  as  thofe  of  all 
birds  are,  that  he  is  the  lord  of  the  creation ;  it 
is  becaufe  he  is  provided  with  hands,  capable  of 
every  exertion,    and  of  adapting  themfelves  to 
.every  fpecies  of  induftry;  hands,  ever  ready  to 
ftrikc  terror  into  his  enemies,  to  defend  or  to 
affift  him.     His  hand  is  his  fceptre,  that  arm 
which  he  lifts  up  to  heaven,  to  find  put,  as  it 
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were,  his  origin;  he,  at  the  fiurie  time,  marks  B  °°  K 
his  dominion  with  it  over  the  earth,  by  defcoy- 
ing  and  ravaging  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
fureft  fign  of  die  population  of  mankind  is  the 
depopulation  of  other  fpecies.  That  of  the  bea7 
vers  gradually  decreases  and  disappears  in  Canada, 
fince  the  Europeans  have  been  in  queft  of  their 
lkins. 

Thbir  (kins  vary  with  the  climate,  both  in  co- 
lour and  quality.  In  the  fame  diftrift,  however, 
where  the  colonies  of  civilized  beavers  are  found, 
there  are  fome  that  are  wild  and  folkary.  Thefe 
animals,  who  are  faid  to  be  expelled  the  fociety 
for  their  ill  behaviour,  live  in  a  Subterraneous  re- 
treat, and  have  neither  lodging  nor  ftorehoufe. 
They  are  called  earth  beavers.  Their  coat  ia 
dirty,  and  the  hair  on  their  backs  is  worn  off  by 
rubbing  againft  die  cave  which  they  dig  for  their 
habitation.  The  hole  they  make,  and  which  com- 
monly opens  into  fome  pond  or  ditch  full  of  wa- 
ter, Sometimes  extends  above  a  hundred  feet  in 
lengthv  and  rifes  gradually  in  a  flope,  to  facilitate 
their  efcape  from  inundations  when  the  waters 
iwelL  Some  of  thefe  beavers  are  fo  wild  as  to 
difclaim  all  communication  with  their  natural 
dement,  and  live  entirely  on  land.  In  this 
they  refemble  our  otters  in  Europe.  Thefe  wild 
beavers  have  not  fuch  fleek  hair  as  thofe  that 
live  in  Societies  5  their  furs  are  anfwerable  to  their 
manners. 

Bzavsrs  are  found  in  America  from  the  thir- 
tieth to  the  fixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
There  fire  bu{  few  tawanfe  the  fbuth;  but  they 
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BJxv.  K""*eteafe  in  number*  and- grow'  darker,  *s  *c  ad- 
v->rw  vance  towards  the  mirth.  In  the  country  of  die 
Illinois,  .  thefjr  am  yellow  ailri  ftraw^ookrared ; 
higher  Up  iri  the  country,  they  are  of  a  light  chef- 
nut  i  to.  the  north  of  Canada,  of  a  dark  chcfiiut* 
ajid  fonie  are  {bond  that  are  quite  Hack,  and 
thefe  are  reckoned  the  finelL  Ypt,  in  this  cli- 
mate, the  coldeft  that  is  inhabited  by  this  fpecies, 
focnei  artiodg  the  black  tribes  are  quite  white 5 
Others  white,  fpockleri  with  gfley,.  and  fometinaes 
\ylth  fandy  fpots on! (be  rump;  fo  much  does  na- 
ture delight,  in  {hewing,  the  gradations  of  warmth 
and  cold,  mid  theft  various  influences*  npt  only 
on  the  figure*  but. on  the  very  covering  of  ani- 
mals* The  value  that  is  fet  upon  them  depends 
upon  the  coldtir  of  their  fkin&  !  Some  of  them 
ard  fi>  littk'  in  eflrcm,  that  it  is  not  thought 
worth  while  to  kill  diem  >  but  tbefe  are  not  com* 
moaly  found, 
u  wb.t  The  for  trade  was  the  firft  which  the  Europeans 

f^at"*  carried,  on  in  Canada*  It  was  begun  by  the  Frenek 
J^uadilhc  cc^o^y  at  Tadoufac,  a  port  fituated  thirty  leagues 
r» car-  below  Quebec  About  the  year  1 640,  the  town  of 
Les  Trois  Rivieres,  at  thediftance  of  twenty- five 
leagues  above  the  capital,  became  a  fecond  marc 
In  procefs  of  rime  all-  the  for  trade  centered  in 
Montreal.  Tht  (kins  were  brought  thither  on 
canoes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees  in  die  month  of 
June.  The  number  of  Indians  who  reforted  to 
that  place  increafed,  as  the  fame  of  the  French 
jpread  further.  The  account  of  the  reception 
they  had  met  with*  the  fight  of  the  things  they 
had  racdved  in  exchange  for  their,  goods,  all  corv> 
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cributad  to  tocreafe  thisj  traffic.    Whenever  xhej  *  00  & 
returned,  with  a  fefh  fupply  :of  fars,  they  always 
brought  a  new  nation  along  with  them.    Thus  a 
lupd  of  fair  was  Opened,  to  wh&h  the  feveral  tribes 
effthae  vaft  cotrimnrrdorted. 

The  Englifh  grew  jealous  Of  this  branch  of 
wealth;  and  the  colony  they  had  foundqd  at  New 
Bfock,  form  found  means  to  divert  the  ftreapi  of 
this. great  circulation.  As  foon  as  they  hj*d*fe? 
cured  a  fubfiil^Jwe,  by  beftowiflg.  their  fh$  at- 
tendon  upon  agriculture,  they  began  tp  ttunlf  of 
the.  for.  trade,  which  was  at  fcft  confined  to  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois,  The;fiye  nations  of  that 
name  would  jk*  fu&r  th^ir  lands  to  U5  travelled, 
in  ©rde{  to  giv6  aij  opportunity- qf  treating  with 
ether  forage  nations*  who  were  at  conftant  eajcnitjt 
with  them*  nor  would  they  allow  thofe  nations 
to  come  upon  their  territorif$>rfia  fWe-ia  coxnpe* 
tkion  with  them  &e,  profits  of«tfa  tradf  ttbejr-hadi 
ojpaned.with  thfc  £ Yropeags;  •;$«£,  time  having 
extinguished,  or  rather  fuft>$aded, p*  the  ^ximal^ 
hostilities  between  thp  l^ndiafls, ;.the .EngliiLXpfcad 
thfttifdves  over  the  country,  and  the.  (ayagea. 
flocked  to  tfafti  frofla  all  *jua*t#*.  Thi&.natioa 
had  infinite  advantages  to  givecthei£  the.  pre-? 
frence  to  their  rivals  the  Frengh. :  Tjiir,  yoy^e* 
were  carried jor  with  greater  &Q]^?,^i:QQm^w. 
quently  they  could  afford  to  underfed  fhgjv 
They  were  the  only  manufadurers  ofi.the  .{$*£& 
cloths  that  were  moil  fuiuhle  to  the  fky^gftfi^ 
The  beaver  trade,  was  free  among  thern^.  whscct^.- 
synong  the  French,  it  was,  -and  ever  h*.  ip^ppj 
fvl$S&  to  the  tyranny  of  monopoly.  V  It,  vfts^by' 
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b  oo  k  thfe  freedom,  and  thefe  privileges,  that  they  en~ 
grofled  moft  of  die  trade  that  rendered  Montreal' 
fo  famous. 

At  this  time  die  French  in  Canada  indulged 
tkemfelves  more  freely  in  a  cuftom,  which  at  firft 
had  been  confined  within  narrow  bounds.    Their 
inclination  for  frequenting  die  woods,  which  was 
that  of  the  firft  colonifts,  had  been  wifely  restrained 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
colony. .  Permiffion  was,  however,  granted  every 
year  to  twenty-five  perfons  to  go  beyond  thefe 
limits,  in  order  to  trade  with  the  Indians.    The 
fuperiority  which  New  York  was  acquiring,  was 
the  caufe  of  increafing  the.  number  of  thefe  per- 
miffions.     They  were  a  kind  of  patents,  which 
die  patentees  might  make  ufe  of  either  in  perfon 
or  by  proxy,  and  continued  a  year  or  more,    The 
produce  of  the  fale  of  thefe  patents  was  afligned, 
by  the  governor  of  the  colony,  to  the  officers,  or 
their  widows  and  children,  to  hofpitals  and  mif- 
fionaries,  to  fuch  as  had  dsftinguifhed  themfehre* 
by  fbme  great  a£tion,   or  fome  ufefiil  under* 
taking;  and  fometimes  even  to  the  creatures  of 
die  governor,  who  fold  the  patents  himfelf.    The 
money  J*e  did  not  give  away,  or  did  not  chufc  to 
keep,  was  put  into  the  public  coffers;    but  he 
was  not  accountable  to  any  one  for  the  manage- 
ment of  it 

Tiers  cuftom  was  attended  with  fatal  confer 
quences*  Many  of  thefe  traders  fettled  among  the 
Indians,  to  defraud  their  partners,  whofe  goods 
they  had  diipofed  of.  A  greater  number  fettled 
among  the  Englifli,  where  the  profits  were  greater. 
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The  immenfc  lakes,  frequently  agitated  with  vio-  B°  °  * 
tent  ftorms ;  the  cafcades,  which  render  navigation 
lb  dangerous  up  the  broadeft  rivers  in  the  whole 
world  $  tfic  weight  of  the  canoes,  the  provifions* 
and  the  bales  of  goods,  which  they  were  forced  to 
carry  upon  their  Ihoulders  at  the  carrying  places* 
where  die  rapidity  or  fhallownefs  of  the  water 
•obliged  them  to  quit  the  rivers,  and  purfue  their 
journey  by  land, .  proved  the  dcftru&ion  of  feveral 
perfons.  Some  peri&ed  in  the  (how  and  on  the 
ice,  .by  hunger,  .or  by  the  fword  of  the  enemy. 
Thofe  who  returned  to  the  colony  with  a  profit  of 
fix  or  feven  hundred  per  cent,  were  not  always  on 
that  account  more  ufeful  members,  as  they  gave 
themfelves  up  to  the  greateft  exceffes;  and  by  their 
example  produced  in  others  a.diflike  to  attention 
and  induftry,  ,  Their  fortunes  were  diffipated  a& 
fuddenly  as  they  were  amafied;  like  thofe  moy-; 
ing  mountains,  which ,  a  whirlwind  raifes  agd  de- 
stroys at  once,  on  the  iandy  plains  of  Africa* 
Moll:  of  thefe  travelling  traders,  exhaufted  with 
the  exceffive  fadgues  which  their  avarice  prompted 
them  to  undergo,  and  the  liceptioufnefs  of  a  wan- 
dering and  dMblute  life,  dragged  on  a  prema^. 
ture  old  age  in  indigence  and  infamy.  *"  The  go- 
vernment took  cognizance  of  thefe  irregularities, 
and  changed  the  ^manner  of  carrying  on  the  fur 
trade. 

The  French  had  for  a  long  time  beeh  incef- 
iantly  employed  in  ,ere&ing  a  number  of  forts,, 
which  were  thought  neceflary  for  the  prefervation* 
and  aggrandizement  of  their  fettlemf  nts  in  North 
America.    Thofe  built  on  the  weft  and  fouth  of 
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B  ^  o  K  the  river  St.  Lawrence  wore;  latige  and  ftroag^ 
and  were  intended  to  refrain  the  artibitkm  of  thft 
Englifli.  Thofe  which  were*  conftru&ed  on'*h& 
feveral  lake*  in  the  moft  important  pofititiosy 
formed  a  chain  which  extended  northward  to  the 
dtftance  of  a  thousand' leagues  from  Quebtc ;  faun 
they  were  only '  ratferable  pallilades,  intended  to 
keep  the  Indians  in  awe,  to  fecure:  their  alliance, 
tod  the  produce  of  their  chace.  Theft  ms  a 
garrifon  in  each,  more  or  lefs  numerous,  accord-* 
ing  to  the  importance  of  the  poft,  and  of  the  ene-^ 
mies  who  threatened  it.  It  was  thought  proper  u> 
intruft  the  commandant  of  each  of  thefe  fcpts 
with,  the  exclufive  right  of  buying  and  felling  in 
(he  whole  diftriA  under  his  dominion.  This  pri- 
vilege was  purchafed  j  but  as  it  was  always  advan- 
tageous,, and  fometimes  was  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing a  confiderable  fortune,  it  was  only  granted  to 
officers  that  "were  moft  in  fevour.  If  any  of 
thefe  had  hot  a  flock  fufficient  for  the  undertaking, 
he  Could  eafily  prevail  with  fome  monied  men 
to  join  with  him.  It  was  pretended  that  this 
fyftem,  far  from  being  detrimental  to  the  ftrVice, 
was  a  means  of  promoting  it,  as  it  obliged  the 
military  men  to  keep  up  more  conftant  connec- 
tions with  the  natives,  to  watch  their  motions, 
and  to  neglett  •  nothing  -  that  could  fecure  their 
friendlhip.  It  was  not  fbrefeen^  or  at  leaft- pre- 
tended not  to  be  fa  by  any,  that  fuch  an  arrange- 
ment muft  neceflarfly  prevail' over  every  principle, 
except  that  of  iritereft,  and  would  be  a  fource  of 
perpetual- opprtffion.        * 

This 
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This  tyranny,  which  foon  became  univerfal,  B  °  ®  * 
was  feverely  felt  at  Frontcnac,  at  Niagara,  and 
at  Toronto.  The  farmers  of  thofe  three  forts, 
making  an  ill  ufe  of  their  exclufive  privilege,  fct 
fo  low  a  value  upon  the  merchandife  that  was 
brought  them,  and  rated  their  own  fo  high,  that 
by  degrees  the  Indians,  inftead  of  (topping  there, 
reforted  in  great, numbers  to  Chouaguen,  on  the 
lake  Ontario,  where  the  Englifli  traded  with  them 
upon  more  advantageous  terms.  The  French 
court,  alarmed  at  the  account  of  thefe  new  con- 
nexions, found  means  to  weaken  them,  by  taking 
the  trade  of  thefe  three  pofts  into  their  own  hands, 
and  treating  the  Indians  ftill  better  than  they 
were  treated  by  their  rivals  the  Englilh. 
.  In  confequenqe  of  this  ftep,  the  refufeofall 
thofe  furs  that  were  not  faleable  became  the  fole 
property  of  the  king}  and  all  the  (kins  of  thofe 
beafts  that  were  killed  in  fummer  and  autumn 
were  readily  given  him  *  in  a  word,  all  the  moft 
ordinary  furs,  the  thinneft,  and  moft  eafily  fpoiU 
ed,  were  referved  for  the  king.  All  thefe  da* 
maged  furs,  bought  without  examination,  were 
carelefly  depofited  in  warehoufes,  and  eaten  up 
by  the  moths.  At  the  proper  feafon  for  fending 
them  to  Quebec,  they  were  put  into  boats,  and 
left  to  the  difcretion  of  foldiers,  paflengers,  and 
Watermen,  who,  having  had  no  concern  in  thofe 
commodities,  did  not  take  the  leaft  care  to  keep 
them  dry.  When  they  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  managers  of  the  ctflony,  they  were  fold  for  one 
half  of  the  fmall  value  they  had.  Thus  the  re* 
•Vol.  VI.  L  1  turni 
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b  oo  k  turns  were  rather  left  than  the  Aims  advanced  by 
the  government  in  fupport  of  this  lofing  trade* 

Bvt  though  this  trade  was  of  no  cbnfequence 
to  the  king,  it  is  (till  a  matter  of  doubt  if  it  were 
advantageous  to  the  Indians,  though  gold  and 
filver  were  not  the  dangerous  medium  of  their 
traffic.  They  received,  indeed,  ia  exchange  for 
cbeir  iurs,  faws,  knives,  hatchets,  kettles,  filh- 
JiookSj  needles,  thread,  ordinary  linen,  and  coarfe 
woollen  ituffs  $  all .  which  may  be  confidered  aa 
the  mean*  or  pledges  of  intercoufe  with  them. 
But  articles  were  likewife  fold  them  that  would 
have  proved  prejudicial  to  them,  even  as  a  gift 
or  a  prefent ;  fuch  as  guns,  powder  and  fliot,  to? 
bacco,  and  specially  brandy. 

This  liquor,  the  moft  fatal  prefent  the  Old 
World  ever  made  to  the  New,  was  no  fooner 
known  to  the  favageis,  than  they  grew  paffion- 
ately  fond  of  it.  It  was  equally  impoflible  for 
them  to  abftain  from  it,  or  to  ufe  it  with  modera- 
tion. It  was  foon  obferved  that  it  difturbed  their 
domeftic  peace,  deprived  them  of  their  judgment, 
and  ipade  them  furbua ;  and  that  it  occafioned 
hufbands,  wives,  children,  brothers,  and  lifters, 
to  abufe  and  quarrel  with  one  another.  In  vain 
did  fome  worthy  frenchmen  expostulate  with 
thenp,  and  endeavour  to  make  them  afhamed  of 
4d?efc  .expeflfes.  It  is  yoy,  arifwered  they,  who 
.have  taught  us  to  drink  this  liquor ;  and  now  we 
cannot  do  without  it.  If  you  refute  to  give  it  us# 
we  will  apply  to  the  English*  You  have  done 
the  mifchjef,  and  it  admits  not  of  a  remedy. 
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fni  court  of  France,  upon  receiving  contra-  B  £0  k. 
diftory  information  with  refpeft  to  the  diforders 
occafioned  by  this  pernicious  trade,  hath  alter- 
nately prohibited,  tolerated,  and  auchorifed  it, 
according  to  the  light  in  which  it  was  rcprefented 
to  the  mini  (try.  Notwithftanding  all  thole  vari- 
ous alterations,  the  intereft  of  the  merchants  wag 
nearly  the  fam4.  The  (ale  of  brandy  was  feldbm 
efcereafed.  It  was,  however,  eonfidered  by  judi- 
cious people  as  the  principal  caufe  of  ihti  dimS- 
nution  of  the  human  race,  and  confequentlythat 
of  the  flcins  of  beafts  j  a  diminution  which  be* 
came  every  day  more  evident. 

This  decline  of  the  fur  trade  was  not  yet  ib  re- 
markable as  it  has  been  fince,  when  the  promotion 
of  the  duke  of  Anjoo  to  the  throne  of  Charles  V* 
fpread  an  alarm  over  all  Europe,  and  plunged  it 
once  more  into  the  horrors  of  a  general  war.  The 
conflagration  extended  beyond  the  feas,  and  was 
advancing  even  to  Canada,  had  not  the  Iroquois 
put  a  Hop  to  it.  The  Engltfli  and  French  had  long 
been  contending  to  fecure  an  alliance  with  that 
nation.  Thefe  marks  of  efteem  or  fear  had  fo  far 
increafed  their  natural  pride,  that  they  eonfidered 
themfelves  as  the  umpires  of  the  two  rival  nations, 
and  pretended  that  the  conduft  of  both  was  to  be 
regulated  by  their  intereft.  As  they  were  inclined 
to  peace  at  that  time,  they  haughtily  declared  that 
they  would  take  up  arms  againft  either  of  the  two 
nations,  which  fhould  commence  hoftilities  againft 
the  other.  This  refolution  was  favourable  to  the 
fituation  of  the  French  colony,  which  was  ill  pre- 
.  pared  for  a  war,  and  expe&ed  no  afiiftance  from 
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B  xv  K  t'ie  mother- country*  The  people  of  New- York, 
on  the  contrary,  whofe  forces  were  already  con- 
fiderable  and  received  daily  reinforcements, 
wifhed  to  prevail  upon  the  Iroquois  to  join  with 
them*  Their  tnGnuations,  prefents,  and  nego- 
tiations, were,  however,  incffe&ual  till  1709; 
at  which  period  they  (Succeeded  infeducing  four 
of  the  five  nations;  and  their  troops,  which 
till  then  bad  remained  inactive,  marched  out, 
fupported  by  a  great  number  of  Indian  war* 
riors. 

The  army  was  confidently  advancing  towards 
the  centre  of  Canada  with  the  greateft  probability 
of  fuccefs,  when  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois, 
who  had  never  approved  of  their  proceedings, 
plainly  faid  to  his  people,  "  What  will  become 
"  of  us,  if  we  fliouid  fucceed  in  driving  away  the 
"  French  ?"  Thefe  few  words,  uttered  with  a  myf- 
terious  and  anxious  look,  immediately  recalled  to 
the  minds  of  ail  the  people  their  former  fyftem, 
which  was  to  keep  the  balance  even  between  the 
two  foreign  nations,  in  order  to  fecure  their  own 
independence.  They  inftantly  refolved  to  rclin- 
quifh  a  defigp  they  h?d  been  too  precipitately  en* 
gaged  in,  contrary  to  the  public  inter  eft;  but  as 
they  thought  it  would  be  fhameful  openly  to  defert 
their  affo  dates,  they  imagined  that  fecret  trea- 
chery might  ferve  the  purpofe  of  open  defe&ion* 
The  lawlefs  favages,  the  virtuous  Spartans,  the 
re|igious  Hebrews,  the  wife  and  warlike  Greeks 
and  Roman;*  all  people,  whether  civilized  or  not, 
have  always  made  what  is  called  the  right  of  na* 
lions  fonGft  either  in  craft  or  violence, 
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The  army  had  baked  on  the  banks  of  a  little  B  0  £  k 
river  to  wait  for  the  artillery  and  ammunition.  s-~r~mJk 
The  Iroquois,  who  fpent  their  leifure  hours  in 
hunting,  flayed  all  the  beafts  they  caught,  and 
threw  their  (kins  into  the  river,  a  little  above  the 
camp.  The  waters  were  foon  infe&cd.  The 
Englifti,  who  had  not  any  fufpicion  of  fuch  an 
i nftance  of  treachery,  continued  unfortunately  to 
drink  of  the  waters  that  were  thus  rendered  poi* 
fonous  j  in  confequence  of  which,  fuch  confider- 
able  numbers  of  them  immediately  died,  that  it 
became  neceffary  to  fufpend  the  military  ope- 
rations. 

A  still  more  imminent  danger  threatened  the 
French  colony.  A  numerous  fleet,  dcftined 
againft  Quebec,  and  which  had  five  or  fix  thou- 
fand  troops  on  board,  entered  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence the  following  year,  and  would  probably 
have  fucceeded,  had  it  reached  the  place  of  its 
destination.  But  the  ralhnefs  of  the  admiral, 
joined  to  the  violence  of  the  elements,  was  the 
caufc  of  its  being  loft  in  the  pafiage.  Thus  was 
Canada  at  once  delivered  from  its  fears  both  by 
fea  and  land,  and  had  the  glory  of  maintaining 
itfelf  without  fuccours  and  without  lofs,  againft 
the  ftrcngth  and  policy  of  the  Englifh. 

France,  in  the  mean  time,  which  for  forty  France  St 
years  had  fingly  withftood  the  combined  efforts  jr^'it 
of  all  Europe,  vanquilhed  or  repulfed  all  the  na-  J^SE 
tions  united  againft  her,  gained  that  point  under  were  unite* 
Lewis  XIV.  which  Charles  V.  had  not  been  able 
to  do  with  the  innumerable  troops  of  his  feveral 
kingdoms;    France,  which  had  at  that  period 
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0  xv.  K  Pr°duccd  as  many  great  men  as  would  have  ren- 
dered immortal  aferies  of  twenty  rfcigns*  and  <Jfl-" 
cfcr  one  in  particular  had  Cgnalifed  herfelf  by  ai 
rfiany  great  aftions  as  might  have  raifed  the  glory 
of  twenty  different  nations,  was  then  upon  the 
point  of  crowning  all  her  glorious*  fuccefles  by 
placing  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  on  the 
throne  of  Spain*  She  had  then  fewer  enemies, 
and  a  greater  number  of  allies,  than  fhe  ever  had 
in  the  moft  brilliant  periods  of  her  profperity. 
Every  thing  concurred  to  promife  her  an  eafy  fuc- 
ecft,  a  fpeedy  and  decifiye  fuperiority. 

It  was  not  fortune,  but  nature  itfelf,  that 
changed  her  deftiny.  Proud  and  flourifhing  un- 
der-a  king  endowed  with  the  graces  and  vigour 
of  youth,  after  having  rifen  with  him  through  the 
feveral  degrees  of  glory  and  grandeur,  (he  fank 
with  him  through  all  the  periods  of  decay  incidenc 
to  human  nature.  The  fpirit  of  bigotry,  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  court  by  an  ambii 
tious  woman,  determined  the  choice  of  minifters, 
generals,  and  governors  j  and  this  choice  was  al* 
ways  blind  and  unfortunate*  Kings,  who,  likrf 
ether  men,  have  recourfe  to  heaven  when  they 
are  ready  to  quit  the  earth,  feem  in  their  old 
age  to  feek  for  a  new  fet  of  flatterers,,  who  foods 
them  with  hopes,  at  the  time  when  3II  realities 
are  difappearing.  It  .is  at  this  time  that  hypo* 
crify,  always  ready  to  avail  itfelf  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  childhood  of  life,  awakens  in  die  mind  of 
princes  the  ideas  that  had  been  early  implanted 
in  it ;  and,  under  pretence  of  guiding  him  to  the 
only  happinefs  that  remains  for  him,  affumes  ani 
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